„ICH WILL MIR EINEN NAMEN MACHEN!“ 
ALTTESTAMENTLICHE UND ALTORIENTALISCHE 
VEREWIGUNGSSTRATEGIEN ! 


Im Zentrum der folgenden Überlegungen steht eine Vorstellung vom 
Menschen, die in vergleichbarer Ausprágung in Texten des Alten Testa- 
ments und seines altorientalischen Umfeldes zum Ausdruck gebracht wurde. 
Darauf weisen die Anfiihrungszeichen im Titel hin, die den prima vista 
hochmiitig wirkenden Satz „Ich will mir einen Namen machen!“ als Zitat 
verschiedener quellensprachlicher Texte kennzeichnen. 

Der wohl bekannteste Beleg einer solchen Selbstaufforderung findet 
sich im Munde der Bewohner von Babel in Genesis 11. Sie fordern sich 
dazu auf, eine Stadt und einen Turm, dessen Spitze bis in den Himmel 
reicht, zu bauen, um „uns einen Namen zu machen (ow 19-79931), und 
damit wir uns nicht über die ganze Erde zerstreuen“ (11,4). 

Das Projekt des Namen Machens der Leute von Babel wird in der 
Auslegung dieses Textes zumeist als Selbstüberhebung gewertet und mit 
Genesis 12 kontrastiert, wo Gott Subjekt des Namen Machens ist: Gott 
sagt Abraham hier zu, ihn zu einem großen Volk und seinen Namen groß 
zu machen (12,2). Aus dem Nebeneinander dieser zwei Texte wird oft 
gefolgert, dass es nur Gott zustehe, jemandem einen Namen oder jeman- 
des Namen grof zu machen, nicht aber den Menschen ?. 

Im Folgenden soll dagegen versucht werden, zu zeigen, dass die Bewoh- 
ner von Babel nach alttestamentlichen und altorientalischen Maßstäben 
keineswegs unerwartet oder außergewöhnlich handeln, wenn sie versu- 
chen, sich selbst einen Namen zu machen ?. Vielmehr stellt das Machen 


! Antrittsvorlesung an der Ruhr-Universitit Bochum vom 20.01.2016. Der Vortrags- 
text wurde im Wesentlichen beibehalten, der Anmerkungsapparat aktualisiert. 

? Vgl. etwa H. GUNKEL, Genesis. Mit einem Geleitwort von Walter Baumgartner (Gót- 
tingen ?1977) 99 (,,... der Mensch soll nicht ewigen Namen haben und soll nicht allmächtig 
sein. Denn dann wäre er ja wie Gott! “) oder L. RUPPERT, ,,, Machen wir uns einen Namen ...‘ 
(Gen 11,4). Zur Anthropologie der vorpriesterschriftlichen Urgeschichte“, Der Weg zum 
Menschen. Zur philosophischen und theologischen Anthropologie. FS A. Deissler (eds. 
R. Mosis — L. RUPPERT) (Freiburg — Basel — Wien 1989) 28-45, hier 44 (Babel steht „für 
eine Menschheit, die sich selbst Gott sein will“). Vgl. dagegen die kritische Darstellung bei 
C. UEHLINGER, Weltreich und ,, eine Rede“. Eine neue Deutung der sogenannten Turmbauer- 
záhlung (Gen 11,1-9) (OBO 101; Freiburg — Góttingen 1990) 319-322. Zu Genesis 11 s.u. 2.; 
zu Genesis 12 s.u. 4. 

3 Aus diesem Grund ist es für die folgenden Überlegungen auch nicht relevant, dass die 
Selbstaufforderung in Gen 11,4af der Erzáhlung wohl erst sekundär hinzugefügt wurde. 
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oder Setzen des Namens eine, um nicht zu sagen die Móglichkeit dar, über 
den leiblichen Tod eines Menschen hinaus im Diesseits prásent zu bleiben, 
sich also auf Erden zu verewigen. Dem Namen eines Menschen kommt 
damit eine herausragende anthropologische Funktion zu — eine, die unge- 
achtet der Vielzahl an neueren Publikationen zur alttestamentlichen Anthro- 
pologie bisher kaum hinreichend bedacht wurde *. Durch den Namen einer 
Person, gerade durch das Machen eines Namens, wird der einzelne Mensch 
als Individuum konstituiert und zwar sowohl zu Lebzeiten als auch über 
den Tod hinaus durch die Einschreibung des Namens ins soziale Gedácht- 
nis der Familie oder gar ins kollektive oder kulturelle Gedáchtnis ?. Dabei 
sind nach altorientalischer Vorstellung der Name und die Existenz des 
Namenstrágers sehr viel stárker aneinander gebunden, als dies heute der 
Fall ist °. Dies wird etwa in Texten deutlich, die vom Vergehen des Namens 


Vel. dazu J.C. GERTZ ,,Babel im Rücken und das Land vor Augen. Anmerkungen zum 
Abschluf der Urgeschichte und zum Anfang der Erzáhlungen von den Erzeltern Israels“, 
Die Erzváter in der biblischen Tradition. FS M. Kóckert (eds. A.C. HAGEDORN — H. PFEIF- 
FER) (BZAW 400; Berlin — New York 2009) 9-34, hier 23-24.26. 

4 So werden bei H.W. WOLFF, Anthropologie des Alten Testaments. Mit zwei Anhängen 
neu herausgegeben von B. Janowski (Gütersloh 2010) weder der Begriff „Name“ noch 
die (Mehrzahl der) im Folgenden genannten Texte behandelt, und auch in den verschie- 
denen Sammelbánden zur Anthropologie des Alten Testaments der vergangenen Jahre 
werden die im Folgenden dargestellten Zusammenhánge kaum zusammen betrachtet. Zu 
verweisen ist (mittlerweile) allerdings auf B. JANOWSKI, „Persönlichkeitszeichen. Ein Bei- 
trag zum Personverstándnis des Alten Testaments“, /ndividualität und Selbstreflexion in 
den Literaturen des Alten Testaments (eds. A. WAGNER — J. VAN OORSCHOT) (VWGTh 48; 
Leipzig 2017) 315-340, bes. 319.321-326, der den Namen als „Persönlichkeitszeichen 
erster Ordnung“ versteht (aaO., 321; vgl. schon B. JANOWSKI, „Der ganze Mensch. Zu den 
Koordinaten der alttestamentlichen Anthropologie“, ZThK 113 [2016] 1-28, hier 12), die 
Ausführungen zur Ruhmes- und Totenehre bei J. DIETRICH, Der Tod von eigener Hand. 
Studien zum Suizid im Alten Testament, Alten Agypten und Alten Orient (ORA 19; 
Tübingen 2017) 40-50, sowie die Vergleiche mit mesopotamischen Texten bei M. BAUKS, 
„Neuere Forschungen zum altorientalischen ‚Seele‘ begriff am Beispiel der Anthropo- 
gonien“, Anthropologie(n) des Alten Testaments (eds. J. VAN OORSCHOT — A. WAGNER) 
(VWGTh 42; Leipzig 2015) 91-116, hier 104-105.113-114. Mit der Vorstellung des 
Namen Machens hat sich aus der Perspektive alttestamentlicher Kriegsvorstellungen 
besonders J.L. Wright bescháftigt: Vgl. J.L. WRIGHT ,, Making a Name for Oneself: Martial 
Valor, Heroic Death, and Procreation in the Hebrew Bible“, JSOT 36 (2011) 131-162; 
J.L. WRIGHT, ,,, Human, all too human‘. Royal name-making in wartime“, War and Peace 
in Jewish Tradition. From the Biblical World to the Present (eds. Y. LEVIN — A. SHAPIRA) 
(London 2012) 62-77; J.L. WRIGHT — M.J. CHAN, ,,King and Eunuch: Isaiah 56:1-8 in 
Light of Honorific Royal Burial Practices", JBL 131 (2012) 99-119. 

5 Vel. zur Individualitát durch Differenz (anhand des Ruhmes[namens]) J. DIETRICH, 
„Individualität im Alten Testament, Alten Agypten und Alten Orient“, Menschenbilder 
und Kérperkonzepte im Alten Israel, in Agypten und im Alten Orient (eds. A. BERLEJUNG — 
J. DIETRICH — J.F. QUACK) (ORA 9; Tübingen 2012) 77-96, hier 79-81. 

6 Vgl. etwa aus alttestamentlicher Perspektive O. KAISER, Der Gott des Alten Tes- 
taments. Wesen und Wirken. Theologie des Alten Testaments. Teil 2. Jahwe, der Gott 
Israels, Schópfer der Welt und des Menschen (Góttingen 1998) 72; K. NEUMANN, 
„Name“, Handbuch theologischer Grundbegriffe zum Alten und Neuen Testament (eds. 
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sprechen und damit den physischen Tod meinen (s.u. 1.). Der Name einer 
Person stellt somit die diesseitige Form postmortaler Existenz dar, wäh- 
rend der Geist (nm) und je nach Textbereich auch die Lebenskraft (51) 
einer Person jenseitig in der Totenwelt fortleben ?. 

Den altorientalischen Menschen standen dabei drei Wege oder Strate- 
gien offen, sich einen Namen zu machen ® — Strategien, die im Übrigen 
auch heute nicht unbekannt sind: 


1.) Zunáchst kann die Selbsterhaltung über den eigenen Tod hinaus durch 
die Weitergabe des Namens an die Nachkommenschaft oder durch die 
Erinnerung des Namens durch die Nachfahren erfolgen. 

2.) Bei der zweiten Verewigungsstrategie werden die engen Grenzen fami- 
liárer Erinnerungskultur bereits durchbrochen: Durch herausragende 
Taten, wie etwa den in Genesis 11 berichteten Stadt- und Turmbau, 
kann sich ein Einzelner oder kann sich eine Gruppe ins kollektive 
Gedächtnis einschreiben und so bleibend erinnert werden. 

3.) SchlieBlich steht an dritter Stelle die Móglichkeit offen, der mündlich 
tradierten Erinnerung die schriftliche Fassung an die Seite zu stellen, 
um die Erinnerung einerseits zu normieren und ihr andererseits Bestand 
zu verschaffen über Zeitzeugen hinaus. 


Diese drei Móglichkeiten sollen im Folgenden eingehender beleuchtet 
und die wichtigsten Texte dazu, alttestamentliche sowie auDerbiblische, 
besprochen werden. Dabei kann aus Platzgründen nur auf Parallelen aus 
Mesopotamien eingegangen werden. Das Motiv ist aber auch in Agypten 
und über Israel hinaus in der Levante belegt ?. 


A. BERLEJUNG — C. FREVEL) (HGANT; Darmstadt 42015) 347-349 und aus assyriologischer 
Perspektive A. ZGOLL, ,,, Einen Namen will ich mir machen!‘ Die Sehnsucht nach Unsterb- 
lichkeit im Alten Orient“, Saec. 54 (2003) 1-11, hier 11; K. RADNER, Die Macht des Namens. 
Altorientalische Strategien zur Selbsterhaltung (SANTAG 8; Wiesbaden 2005) 15-16. 

7 Vgl. etwa KAISER, Gott, 293-294; zur „Lebenskraft“ vgl. C. FREVEL, „Person 
— Identität — Selbst. Eine Problemanzeige aus alttestamentlicher Perspektive“, Anthro- 
pologie(n) des Alten Testaments (eds. J. VAN OORSCHOT — A. WAGNER) (VWGTh 42; 
Leipzig 2015) 65-89, hier 87-88. 

8 Das ‚Setzen des Namens‘ konnte [1.] mittels der Nachkommen, die in der Totenpflege 
ihre Ahnen mit Namen anrufen, [2.] mittels der Einbettung des Namens in der mündlichen 
Tradition, indem das dankbare und staunende Volk sich das Gedenken der Stifter von 
Monumenten und der Bauherren von Tempeln, Palásten, Stadtmauern und Kanálen bewahrte, 
indem Sánger kónigliche Preislieder rezitierten und indem Geschichten über ruhmvolle Taten 
erzühlt wurden, oder [3.] mittels der Niederschrift des Namens bewirkt werden“. RADNER, 
Macht, 74. Eine etwas andere Aufteilung findet sich bei UEHLINGER, Weltreich, 383 und 
WRIGHT, ,,Name“, 132-133 u.ó., welche die Verschriftlichung des Namens entgegen der 
Eigenbegrifflichkeit der keilschriftlichen Texte (s.u. 3.) nicht als eigene Strategie führen, 
dafür aber die Heldentaten in militárische und nicht militárische Taten aufteilen. 

? Vel. etwa die Hinweise bei B.G. OCKINGA, ,,A Note on 2 Samuel 18.18“, BN 31 
(1986) 31-34; O. LORETZ, „Stelen und Sohnespflicht im Totenkult Kanaans und Israels: 
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Es sollte deutlich geworden sein, dass es beim Machen eines Namens 
in erster Linie um den menschlichen Namen geht. Der Name Gottes und 
die verschiedenen theologischen Vorstellungen, die sich damit verbinden, 
können und müssen hier außer Acht gelassen werden. Das gilt auch für 
die deuteronomistische Vorstellung der Einwohnung des Namens Gottes 
im Tempel, auch wenn sie ebenso deutlich von den hier angeführten alt- 
orientalischen Vorstellungen geprägt ist '". Zur Sprache kommen müssen 
in einem vierten, kurzen, Teil aber auch diejenigen Belege, an denen Gott 
einem menschlichen Objekt, oder aber sich selber, einen Namen macht 
und dabei die gleichen Strategien anwendet, die auch die Menschen zu 
ihrer Verewigung praktizierten. Der fünfte und letzte Teil fasst die Ergeb- 
nisse zusammen. 

Die Systematisierung der Vorstellung des Namen Machens in drei 
Verewigungsstrategien stellt eine neuzeitliche Klassifizierung dar. Doch 
schon die quellensprachlichen Texte grenzen die genannten Strategien 
z. T. implizit und explizit voneinander ab. So schreibt etwa Sir 40,19 !!: 


Nachkommenschaft und Städtebau geben dem Namen Bestand (vs T7» 
ow may / téxva xai oikodoun TOAEWS otnpíiGovciv óvopna). 


Damit nennt Sirach hier die ersten beiden Strategien der Verewigung und 
deckt sich mit dem Beispiel des Stádtebaus für die herausragenden Taten 
mit Genesis 11. 

Zu Beginn des sogenannten Váterlobes reflektiert Sirach ausführlich die 
Möglichkeiten der diesseitigen Weiterexistenz in Form der Erinnerung 
des Namens. Dabei hat er auch das Gegenteil vor Augen, das Vergessen 
Werden der Menschen, das dazu führt, dass ihr Leben im Nachhinein so 
erscheint, als hätten sie gar nicht gelebt ?: 


skn (KTU 1.17 I 26) und jd (Jes 56,5)“, UF 21 (1989) 241-246; T. STAUBLI, ,,,Den Namen 
setzen‘. Namens- und Góttinnenstandarten in der Südlevante während der 18. ägyptischen 
Dynastie“, Iconography and Biblical Studies. Proceedings of the Iconography Sessions at 
the Joint EABS/SBL Conference, 22-26 July 2007, Vienna, Austria (eds. LJ. DE HULSTER — 
R. SCHMITT) (AOAT 361; Münster 2009) 93-112. 

10 Vgl. hierzu knapp KAISER, Gott, 198-203, und ausführlich S.L. RICHTER, The Deuter- 
onomistic History and the Name Theology. l'Sakken $°mò Sam in the Bible and the Ancient 
Near East (BZAW 318; Berlin — New York 2002). 

!! Der hebräische Text entstammt P.C. BEENTIES, The Book of Ben Sira in Hebrew. 
A Text Edition of all Extant Hebrew Manuscripts and a Synopsis of all Parallel Hebrew 
Ben Sira Texts (VT.S 68; Leiden — New York — Köln 1997), der griechische J. ZIEGLER, 
Sapientia lesu Filii Sirach (Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum. Auctoritate Socie- 
tatis Litterarum Gottingensis editum, vol. XIL2) (Göttingen 1965). Dass es um Städtebau 
geht, sagt nur der griechische Text explizit. 

12 Die Übersetzung gibt im Wesentlichen die Übersetzung des hebräischen Sirach- 
buches durch G. SAUER, Jesus Sirach (JSHRZ II,5; Gütersloh 1981) 614-615 wieder. 
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44,1: Ich will nun preisen begnadete Mánner, unsere Väter in ihren 
Geschlechtern. 


44,3: Herrscher der Erde in ihrer Kónigsmacht, namhafte Manner in ihrer 
Stärke (anm212 ow WINI / ávópgg dvopaotoi Ev SvvapEt) ... 


44,8: Es gab einige von ihnen, die machten sich einen Namen (ann w° 
nv qm / sioiv adtov oi KatéAttov óvopa), so dass in ihrem Erbteil (von 
ihnen) gesungen wurde. 


44,9: Es gab aber auch einige unter ihnen, deren nicht mehr gedacht wurde 
(05: 9» PRAWN nnn UN / Kai eloiv Õv oùk ¿otiv uvnpócvvov), ... wie 
wenn sie nicht gewesen wären, waren sie (Pr rr x» WND / koi évévovro 
Oc où yeyovótec), so auch ihre Kinder nach ihnen. 


44,10: Nun aber sind die Folgenden die begnadeten Mánner, und das, 
worauf sie hofften, kommt nicht zur Ruhe. 


44,13: Für alle Zeit besteht ihr Andenken / ihre Nachkommenschaft 
(oyo / a2: amy” aw ty / Éoc aibvos uevei orépua adrov) ... 


44,14: Sie selbst starben in Frieden, aber ihr Name bleibt lebendig von 
Geschlecht zu Geschlecht (NN 75 ^n amv[.] / kai tò Svoua adtav Ch 
gic yevebc). 


Gerade die unterschiedlichen Textfassungen zu Sir 44,13 zeigen !5, wie 
der durch den eigenen Ruhm erworbene Name als Ruhmesname und der 
durch die Nachkommen weiterlebende Name zwei unterschiedliche Móglich- 
keiten der Verewigung bilden. 

Indem sich Sirach schließlich daran macht, anschließend an diesen 
Prolog namentlich genannte Väter zu loben !4, perpetuiert er ihre bereits 
zu Lebzeiten durch ihr Agieren erlangten und nach ihrem Tod durch ihre 
Nachkommen überlieferten Namen durch deren Verschriftlichung. Damit 
bezeugt Sirach alle drei Verewigungsstrategien: Explizit die beiden ers- 
ten, implizit, durch sein eigenes Schreiben, auch die Verewigung durch 
den geschriebenen Namen. 


Der hebräische Text entstammt BEENTIES, Book (unterschiedliche Manuskripte), der grie- 
chische, der auf Deutsch z.T. anders zu übersetzen wäre, ZIEGLER, Sirach. 

13 Das hebräische Manuskript B aus der Kairoer Geniza liest „Andenken“ (2751), das 
hebräische Manuskript M von Masada und die griechische Textüberlieferung lesen 
„Nachkommenschaft“ (2997). 

14 Zur Frage der Identität der in Sir 44,3-9 beschriebenen berühmten Männer, heidni- 
sche Fürsten oder aber die auch in Sir 44,1-2.10; 50,24 genannten Patriarchen Israels?, vgl. 
mit dem berechtigten Votum für Letzteres J. SCHREINER, „Patriarchen im Lob der Väter (zu 
Sir 44)“, Textarbeit. Studien zu Texten und ihrer Rezeption aus dem Alten Testament und 
der Umwelt Israels. FS P. Weimar (eds. K. KIESOW — T. MEURER) (AOAT 294; Münster 
2003) 425-441, hier 426-432. 
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I. VEREWIGUNG DURCH NACHKOMMEN 


Die iiblichste, nachgerade natiirliche Form des Weiterlebens des Namens 
geschieht durch die Nachkommenschaft. Unter anderem deshalb wird 
das Funktionieren dieser Strategie in den Texten eher selten beschrieben. 
Nebst dem bereits zitierten Spruch von Sir 40,19 zeigt etwa die góttliche 
Heilszusage in Jes 66,22 den engen Zusammenhang von Name und Nach- 
kommenschaft deutlich auf !5: 


„Denn wie der neue Himmel und die neue Erde, die ich mache, vor mir 
bestehen bleiben, Spruch YHwus, so bleiben eure Nachkommen und euer 
Name bestehen (09241 DIVI TRY? 15)". 


Sinnigerweise erhalten auch die ersten Menschen, Adam und Eva, erst 
dann einen Eigennamen, wenn die Móglichkeit und Notwendigkeit der 
Fortpflanzung in den Blick gerát (für Eva in Gen 3,20) ! bzw. wenn die 
Fortpflanzung bleibend realisiert wird (für Adam in Gen 4,25) !7: Erst 
angesichts der unumgänglichen Sterblichkeit des einzelnen Menschen 
wird die Fortpflanzung und damit die Weiterexistenz der Menschheit 
bedeutsam. Die Sterblichkeit auf Erden ist damit recht eigentlich Antrieb 
aller Verewigungsstrategien !*. 

Dass der Name durch die Nachkommenschaft weiterlebt, wird insbe- 
sondere in Texten deutlich, wo dieser Zusammenhang gestórt ist, weil 
keine Nachkommen vorhanden sind. So wird im Sumerischen und Akka- 
dischen derjenige, der keine Nachkommen hat, mit dem Wort mu nu-tuku / 
munutukí als einer bezeichnet, „der keinen Namen hat“ !?. 

In der akkadischen Erzählung über Etana, den ersten Kónig auf Erden, 
bittet der kinderlose Etana den Sonnengott mit folgenden Worten um 
einen Namen (II 140) ??: 


15 Vgl. auch Gen 48,16. 

16 Vg]. W. BOHRER, Am Anfang... Untersuchungen zur Textgenese und zur relativ- 
chronologischen Einordnung von Gen 1-3 (FRLANT 256; Góttingen 2014) 178-179.253- 
254. 

17 Vgl. BÜHRER, Anfang, 190-191. 

18 Su. 2. Vgl. ZGOLL, „Name“, 1-3, und J. ASSMANN, Tod und Jenseits im Alten Agypten 
(Miinchen 2003 [=2001]) 10: ,,Der Tod oder besser: das Wissen um unsere Sterblichkeit 
ist ein Kultur-Generator ersten Ranges. Ein wichtiger Teil unseres Handelns, und gerade 
der kulturell relevante Teil, Kunst, Wissenschaft, Philosophie, Wohltätigkeit, entspringt 
dem Unsterblichkeitstrieb, dem Trieb, die Grenzen des Ich und der Lebenszeit zu trans- 
zendieren.“ 

19 Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 77. 

20 Vgl. ZGOLL, „Namen“, 4-9; RADNER, Macht, 70-71.77-78. Vgl. die Edition von 
M. Hau, Das Etana-Epos. Ein Mythos von der Himmelfahrt des Königs von Kiš (GAAL 1; 
Göttingen 2000). 
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„Tilge meine Schmach [der Kinderlosigkeit] und setze mir einen Namen 
(Su-ma Suk-na-an-ni)!“ 


Ausweislich des Kontextes der Passage ?! steht das akkadische Wort 
sumu(m) hier wie verschiedentlich im Akkadischen gleichermafen für 
„Name“ und „Nachkommenschaft“ 2. Etanas Bitte um einen Namen ist 
damit nichts anderes als eine Bitte um einen Nachkommen — die ihm 
letztlich wohl auch gewáhrt wird. 

Neben einer solchen Bitte um Nachkommen, wie sie auch im Alten 
Testament belegt ist (vgl. 1 Sam 1,11), finden sich verschiedene andere 
Möglichkeiten, der Kinderlosigkeit zu entgehen. Während in den Nachbar- 
kulturen Israels die Adoption von Kindern gebráuchlich war ?, kommt im 
Alten Testament der Institution der Schwagerehe, der Leviratsehe, größere 
Bedeutung zu, wohl weil hier im Unterschied zur Adoption die Familien- 
grenzen nicht überschritten werden, und damit das Erbland nicht strittig 
wird. So schreibt Dtn 25,5-6: 


5 Wenn Briider beieinander wohnen und einer von ihnen stirbt, ohne dass 
er einen Sohn hat, dann soll die Frau des Verstorbenen nicht einen Fremden 
heiraten, der nicht zur Familie gehórt. Ihr Schwager soll zu ihr kommen 
und sie zur Frau nehmen und die Schwagerehe mit ihr eingehen. * Und der 
erste Sohn, den sie gebiert, soll als Sohn seines verstorbenen Bruders gelten 
(non van nwy mp on WN MAN mm», damit dessen Name in Israel 
nicht erlóscht (ra mu nni wo). 


Ziel der Leviratsehe ist es also, dem kinderlos Verstorbenen durch die 
stellvertretende Vaterschaft einen (mánnlichen) Nachkommen zu ver- 
schaffen (vgl. Gen 38,8: TAN? yu apm), damit der Name des Verstorbe- 
nen nicht ausradiert (1112), nicht getilgt (n°5; vgl. Rut 4,10) wird, sondern 
weiterhin Bestand hat. Dass diese stellvertretende Vaterschaft besitz-, v.a. 
erbrechtliche Konsequenzen hat, zeigen die Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
Boas und dem Lóser in Rut 4 und die Weigerung Onans, seinem Bruder 
einen Nachkommen zu verschaffen, der nicht ihm selbst gehóren wiirde, 
in Gen 38,8-10 (vel. auch Dtn 25,7-10). 


21 Vgl. die voraufgehende Bitte um das „Gebärkraut“ (Sammu sa aladi: Il 138-139 
u.ô.; vel. HAUL, Etana, 188-189). 

2 Vel. ZGOLL, „Namen“, 5; RADNER, Macht, 77.79 mit Anm. 372. 

23 Vgl. C. WUNSCH, ,,Findelkinder und Adoption nach neubabylonischen Quellen“, 
AfO 50 (2003/2004) 174-244. Zur Adoption im Alten Testament vgl. H. DONNER, „Adoption 
oder Legitimation? Erwágungen zur Adoption im Alten Testament auf dem Hintergrund 
der altorientalischen Rechte“, Aufsätze zum Alten Testament aus vier Jahrzehnten (ed. 
H. DONNER) (BZAW 224; Berlin — New York 1994) 34-66; H.M. WAHL, „Ester, das 
adoptierte Waisenkind. Zur Adoption im Alten Testament“, Bib 80 (1999) 78-99. 
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Wenn in Rut 4 als Ziel der Leviratsehe das Aufrichten bzw. aufrecht 
Erhalten des Namens des Verstorbenen auf seinem Erbbesitz (apn? 
3nonrby narmav; vgl. Rut 4,5.10) angegeben wird, so erinnert dies an 
die Regelung über die Erbtóchter in Numeri 27: Um den Verlust des 
Erbbesitzes des ohne Sóhne verstorbenen Zelofhad zu verhindern, ersu- 
chen seine Tóchter Mose, das Land ihres Vaters ihnen zu übergeben, 
statt an die weiteren mánnlichen Verwandten ihres Vaters zu verteilen. 
Ihre Argumentation, „Warum soll der Name unseres Vaters aus seiner 
Sippe verschwinden (inneUm Tn» wax nU so» 705), weil er keinen 
Sohn hat?“ (27,4), überzeugt Gott, und Zelofhads Töchter erhalten das 
Land ihres Vaters ?^. 

Nachkommenschaft und Name sind also aufs engste verknüpft — und 
zwar im Positiven wie im Negativen °°. Der Beter von Psalm 109 wünscht 
sich entsprechend nicht nur den Tod seines frevlerischen Widersachers 
(109,8-12), sondern auch die Ausrottung (n°5) seiner Nachfahren und 
damit das Auslóschen seines sowie ihres Namens binnen einer Genera- 
tion (anw nm nx 172; 109,13). Doch damit nicht genug: Der Beter 
wendet sich auch den Vorfahren des Frevlers zu: Vor Gott soll die 
Schuld der Vorfahren des Frevlers stets prásent bleiben (109,14-15), auf 
Erden jedoch soll Gott ihr Andenken tilgen (2957 y? NID; 109,15b) °°. 
Der Beter von Psalm 109 wünscht damit nicht nur den physischen Tod 
seines Widersachers, sondern, dass mit seinem und seiner Familie Unter- 
gang die Menschheit ihn vergisst, so als wáre er nie gewesen (vgl. auch 
Ps 41,6; Ijob 18,17-19). 

Mit einer solchen geplanten damnatio memoriae sieht sich auch Jere- 
mia konfrontiert. In der ersten der sog. Konfessionen Jeremias bittet er 
Gott um Hilfe gegen seine Widersacher, die heimlich geplant haben, 
Jeremia wie einen „Baum in seiner Blüte [zu] verderben (nn) und ihn 
[zu] tilgen (n°5) aus dem Land der Lebenden, damit seines Namens nicht 


2 In Num 36 werden sie dann jedoch auf eine Heirat innerhalb des Stammes ihres 
Vaters festgelegt. 

25 Vgl. nebst den im Folgenden genannten Texten auch Dtn 9,14; Dtn 12,3; Jos 7,9; 
1 Sam 20,16%X; 24,22; 2 Sam 14,7; Jes 14,18-23; 48,19; Nah 1,14; Zef 1,4. Vgl. zu den 
in diesem Abschnitt besprochenen Texten auch H.C. BRICHTO, ,,Kin, Cult, Land and After- 
life. A Biblical Complex*, HUCA 44 (1973) 1-54. 

26 Vgl. für das mit der Ausrottung des Namens einhergehende Verschwinden der Erin- 
nerung auch Hos 2,19; Sach 13,2; Pss 9,6-7; 83,5; Spr 10,7. Zu vergleichen sind weiterhin 
auch die Stellen, die ohne die Namensterminologie vom Vergehen der Erinnerung han- 
deln (vgl. etwa Ex 17,14; Dtn 25,19; 32,26; Jes 26,14; 65,17; Ez 21,37; 25,10; Ps 34,17; 
Ijob 24,19-20; Sir 10,17), oder die davon handeln, dass eine (dauerhafte) Erinnerung gar 
nicht móglich ist (vgl. Koh 1,11; 2,16; 9,4-5; Sir 38,16-23). Vgl. W. SCHOTTROFF, ,, Geden- 
ken" im Alten Orient und im Alten Testament. Die Wurzel zakar im semitischen Sprach- 
kreis (WMANT 15; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1964) 273-277.285-292.326-327 u.ò. 
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mehr gedacht werde (my 91789 mw)“ (Jer 11,19). Gott will auf Jere- 
mias Bitte nicht nur mit der Tótung von Jeremias Gegnern, sondern mit 
dem daraus resultierenden Hungertod auch ihrer Kinder antworten (11,22- 
23). Damit soll Jeremias Gegner letztlich genau das Schicksal ereilen, das 
sie Jeremia zugedacht hatten. 

Schließlich kann auf die Rede von Ijobs Frau in Ijob 2,9 — er solle Gott 
fluchen (773) und sterben — verwiesen werden. Ihre Kürze und Prägnanz 
sowie ihre einstweilige Zurückweisung durch Ijob hat der im Ijobbuch 
namenlos gebliebenen Frau Ijobs einen schlechten Ruf eingebracht. Unter 
der Voraussetzung des Zusammenhangs des in den Nachkommen wei- 
terexistierenden Namens und der Weiterexistenz des Namensträgers zieht 
Ijobs Frau jedoch die logische Konsequenz aus dem Tod ihrer Kinder. 
Diesen Zusammenhang hat die griechische Ijobfassung deutlich hervorge- 
hoben ?”: In der gegenüber dem hebräischen Text ausführlicheren Rede 
von Ijobs Frau weist sie job explizit darauf hin, dass mit dem Tod seiner 
Kinder auch die Erinnerung an ihn auf Erden ausgelöscht ist (1600 yàp 
TiGávictat cov tò uvnpócvvov And tic ys; 2,99), er mithin bereits jetzt 
den sozialen und kommemorativen Tod gestorben ist, der leibliche Tod 
somit nur noch die logische Konsequenz darstellt. 

Ist in den genannten Beispieltexten die diesseitige Weiterexistenz 
eines Verstorbenen durch seinen Namen im Wesentlichen abhángig von 
seiner Nachkommenschaft, so funktioniert dieser Zusammenhang auf 
zwei sich eng überschneidende Weisen: Einerseits durch die Weitergabe 
des Namens an die Nachkommenschaft, wie sie etwa durch die vielfach 
belegten Filiationen (NN, Sohn von NN) oder die Benennung eines Kin- 
des nach dem Namen eines seiner Ahnen, etwa in den sogenannten Ersatz- 
namen, geschieht %, und andererseits durch die Erinnerung des Namens im 
Rahmen des Ahnengedenkens und der Totenpflege. 

Während die auBeralttestamentlichen Texte ein relativ klares Bild der 
Ahnenversorgung liefern, die im Wesentlichen in einem táglichen Speise- und 
Wasseropfer für die Verstorbenen und dem erinnernden Ausrufen des Namens 


27 Vgl. M. WITTE, ,,Hiob und seine Frau in jüdischen Schriften aus hellenistisch-rómischer 
Zeit“, Biblical Figures in Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature (eds. H. LICHTEN- 
BERGER — U. MITTMANN-RICHERT) (DCLY 2008; Berlin — New York 2009) 355-394. 

?* Vgl. etwa die Benennung des Enkels nach dem Großvater in Mesopotamien (vgl. 
RADNER, Macht, 179). Zu den Ersatznamen, ,,in denen in irgend einer Weise die Anschau- 
ung lebt, dass der Namenstráger ein verstorbenes Familienmitglied neu verkórpert oder dass 
dieses in jenem wieder erschienen bzw. wieder lebendig geworden sei“, vgl. J.J. STAMM, 
„Hebräische Ersatznamen“, Beiträge zur hebräischen und altorientalischen Namenkunde 
(eds. E. JENNI — M.A. KLOPFENSTEIN) (OBO 30; Freiburg — Góttingen 1980) 59-79, hier 59, 
und R. ALBERTZ — R. SCHMITT, Family and Household Religion in Ancient Israel and the 
Levant (Winona Lake, IN 2012) 294-296.599-601. 
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(Sumam zakärum) der Verstorbenen besteht ”, erlauben die alttestamentli- 
chen Texte nur bedingt einen Rückschluss auf die diesbezüglichen Prakti- 
ken im Alten Israel %%: Es lässt sich immerhin so viel sagen, dass mindestens 
im Bereich der familiáren Frómmigkeit Gedenkfeiern mit Speisegaben an die 
Verstorbenen durchaus üblich waren. Mit zunehmender Kompetenzauswei- 
tung YHwHs im Rahmen der israelitischen Religions- und Theologiegeschichte 
sind freilich den Opfergaben an die Verstorbenen immer mehr theologische 
Bedenken entgegen getreten. Das Gedenken an sich bleibt aber positiv besetzt. 

Was die Totenpflege in Mesopotamien angeht, so zeigt etwa die sumeri- 
sche Gilgamesch-Dichtung „Gilgamesch, Enkidu und die Unterwelt“, die 
teilweise in Übersetzung als zwölfte Tafel dem „kanonischen“ Gilgamesch- 
Epos angefügt wurde, dass die Nachkommenschaft nicht nur für die dies- 
seitige Form postmortaler Existenz von Bedeutung war, sondern auch für 
die jenseitige: Je mehr Nachkommen vorhanden sind und die Totenpflege 
ausüben, umso besser geht es den Verstorbenen in der Unterwelt ?'. Wem 
dagegen ,,die Namensnennung fehlt, der ist im Tode dem Unsein eines Nie- 
mand anheimgegeben“ *. 

Gilgamesch, der zumindest im Epos keine Nachkommen aber gleichwohl 
einen groBen Namen erlangt hat, bereitet den Ubergang von der Verewigung 
durch die Nachkommen zur zweiten der drei genannten Verewigungsstrate- 
gien, der Verewigung durch große Taten. 


Il. VEREWIGUNG DURCH GROSSE TATEN 


Während die Verewigung durch die Nachkommen v.a. dem familiáren 
Bereich angehórt, lásst sich durch das Vollbringen groDer Taten ein Namen 
erwerben, der auch über die engen Grenzen familiárer Bande hinaus erzáhlt 
und erinnert wird. 


22 Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 74-90. Zu verweisen ist auch auf die ugaritische Beschreibung 
der Sohnespflichten (zu Lebzeiten und nach dem Tode des Vaters) im Aqhat-Epos; vgl. 
KTU 1.17 I 20-33 (vgl. die Übersetzung in TUAT III, 1261-1262). 

30 Vgl. etwa mit Bezug auf Dtn 26,14; 1 Sam 20,6; Jes 65,4; Jer 16,5-8; Tob 4,17; 
Sir 7,33; 2 Makk 12,38-45 und die archäologischen Befunde D. KUHN, Totengedenken bei 
den Nabatáern und im Alten Testament. Eine religionsgeschichtliche und exegetische Studie 
(AOAT 311; Münster 2005) 351-371; R. SCHMITT, „Totenversorgung, Totengedenken und 
Nekromantie. Biblische und archáologische Perspektiven ritueller Kommunikation mit den 
Toten*, Tod und Jenseits im alten Israel und in seiner Umwelt. Theologische, religionsge- 
schichtliche, archáologische und ikonographische Aspekte (eds. A. BERLEJUNG — B. JANOWSKI) 
(FAT 64; Tübingen 2009) 501-524; ALBERTZ — SCHMITT, Religion, 429-473. 

31 Vgl. A.R. GEORGE, The Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic. Introduction, Critical Edition 
and Cuneiform Texts (Oxford 2003) 726-735.743-777 (vgl. die Übersetzung in TUAT III, 
739-744; TUAT.NF 8, 24-37). Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 81-85. 

32 SCHOTTROFF, Gedenken, 276. 
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So überlegt sich Gilgamesch in der sumerischen Erzáhlung ,,Gilga- 
mesch und Huwawa“ ausgehend von der Beobachtung der Sterblichkeit 
aller Menschen, dieser Vergánglichkeit durch das Setzen seines Namens 
durch eine Heldentat zu entgehen. Durch den Kampf gegen Huwawa, den 
Wächter des Zedernwaldes auf dem Libanon, will Gilgamesch dem Tod 
ein Schnippchen schlagen (Z.23-32) *: 


„(23) In meiner Stadt stirbt man, ist man voller Unruhe. (24) Leute sind 
verloren gegangen — das hat mich mit Widerwillen erfüllt. (27) Auch mir 
wird es so ergehen, daran führt kein Weg vorbei. ... (30) Nachdem nun 
einmal ein Mann das Lebende bis zu dessen geheimstem Wesen nicht 
hinausgeführt hat, (31) will ich ins Bergland hineinziehen, meinen Namen 
dort setzen (mu-$u,o ga-àm-$ar). (32) Wo man (im Bergland) einen Namen 
aufstellen kann (ki mu gub-bu-ba-àm), will ich meinen Namen aufstellen 
(mu-êu,, ga-bf-ib-gub) #4, 


Selbst wenn Gilgamesch oder sein Gefáhrte Enkidu bei diesem Kampf 
fallen sollten, haben sie sich mit ihrer Heldentat einen Namen gemacht 55. 

Sich einen Namen zu machen, ist Teil altorientalischer Kónigsideolo- 
gie. Für einen König ist es „geradezu Pflicht“ 39, sich durch Kriegszüge, 
große Bauten oder Innovationen jedweder Art einen Namen zu setzen. 
So wird etwa in der sumerischen Erzáhlung von Gilgameschs Tod nebst 
seinem Sieg über Huwawa seine Tátigkeit als Bauherr von Stelen wie 


33 Vgl. ZGOLL, „Namen“, 3-4; RADNER, Macht, 90-91; M. GERHARDS, Conditio humana. 
Studien zum Gilgameschepos und zu Texten der biblischen Urgeschichte am Beispiel von 
Gen 2-3 und 11,1-9 (WMANT 137; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2013) 150-163. Zu den verschie- 
denen Gilgamesch-Texten vgl. W. SALLABERGER, Das Gilgamesch-Epos. Mythos, Werk und 
Tradition (München 2008) 59-82. 

34 Vel. die Übersetzungen in TUAT III, 542-543 und RADNER, Macht, 91. In den 
Zeilen 21-33 richtet sich Gilgamesch an den Sonnengott Utu, nachdem er seinen Plan, ins 
Bergland zu ziehen (Z.30-33), bereits zuvor wórtlich identisch seinem Gefáhrten Enkidu 
mitgeteilt hat (Z.4-7). 

35 Vel. RADNER, Macht, 91-92 mit Verweis auf die altbabylonische Fassung der Yale- 
Tafel Z.148-150 (vgl. GEORGE, Gilgamesh, 192-216; TUAT III, 656; ZGOLL, „Namen“, 9), 
den Tod Enkidus als Spátfolge ihres Kampfes gegen Huwawa sowie die Praxis, dass der 
Kónig die Totenpflege von im Krieg gefallenen Soldaten tibernahm (vgl. auch RADNER, 
Macht, 89-93.100; WRIGHT, „Name“, 133-143). Zu vergleichen ist auch Enkidus Rede an 
Gilgamesch auf seinem Sterbebett im ninivitischen Gilgamesch-Epos: ,,Mein Freund, einer, 
der fiel inmitten der Schlacht, hat sich einen Namen gemacht.“ (Gilg VII 266; Übersetzung 
nach S.M. MAUL, Das Gilgamesch-Epos. Neu übersetzt und kommentiert [München *2006] 
108). Seinen eigenen, durch die als góttliche Strafe geschickte Krankheit verursachten, 
Tod sieht Enkidu im Gegensatz zu einem solchen Namen machenden Schlachtentod 
(Gilg VII 267). An biblischen Texten ist auf die Selbsttótungen Simsons und Eleasar(os) 
Awarans zu verweisen: Simsons Tat wird in Ri 16,30 als erfolgreich angesehen, und nach 
16,31 wird ihm eine ehrenvolle Bestattung zuteil. Eleasar(os) Awarans bewusst in Kauf 
genommener Schlachtentod in 1 Makk 6,43-46 (s.u.) wird als Selbstopfer für sein Volk 
deutlich positiv gewertet. Vgl. hierzu DIETRICH, Tod, 222-237. 

36 RADNER, Macht, 94. 
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von Tempeln gewürdigt ?", und die ,,kanonische“ Fassung des Gilgamesch- 
Epos beginnt und endet mit dem Preis der von Gilgamesch errichteten 
Stadtmauer Uruks (I 11-23 und XI 322-328) #. 

Angesichts der Verankerung des Namen Machens durch große Taten in 
der Kónigsideologie erstaunt es nicht, dass auch im Alten Testament ins- 
besondere Kónige und deren Entourage sich dieser Strategie der Verewi- 
gung bedient haben. 

So berichtet der Chronist, wie der Name von Kónig Usija durch mili- 
tárische Erfolge, Innovationen in der Kriegstechnik, Bauten sowie Erfolge 
in Viehzucht wie Ackerbau weithin bekannt wurde (2 Chr 26,8.15). 

Von David wird explizit mitgeteilt, dass er sich einen Namen gemacht 
hat: In 2 Sam 8 wird von Davids Siegen über die Philister, Moabiter, 
Aramáer und schlieBlich auch Edomiter berichtet und summarisch festge- 
halten, dass er sich einen Namen machte (aw 117 vv"; 8,13). Interessant 
ist in diesem Zusammenhang besonders Davids Eroberung Jerusalems und 
seine ersten Taten dort in 2 Samuel 5: Nachdem David auch zum Kónig 
über das Nordreich Israel gesalbt wurde, zieht er gegen die Jebusiterstadt 
Jerusalem und erobert sie. Es folgt die Umbenennung der Burgstadt nach 
dem Namen des Eroberers in Davids-Stadt (2 Sam 5,7.9), womit Davids 
Name durch seine Stadt fortbesteht ?. Darüber hinaus sichert sich David 
den Fortbestand seines Namens zusátzlich dadurch, dass er sich weitere 
Nebenfrauen und Frauen nimmt und mit ihnen weitere Nachkommen 
zeugt (2 Sam 5,13-16). In 1 Chr 14,17 wird der an diese Erzählungen 
anknüpfende Sieg Davids über die Philister mit dem Vers abgeschlos- 
sen, dass Davids Name in allen Ländern berühmt wurde (miv aw NX" 
mLa). 

Dass der König nicht immer an vorderster Front stand, wenn es um 
„seinen“ Namen ging, geht etwa aus 2 Samuel 11-12 hervor 4°: Während 
David in Jerusalem Batseba an sich reißt, befindet sich sein Heer im Krieg 
gegen die Ammoniter und belagert die Stadt Rabba (2 Sam 11,1). Als 
Davids Heerführer Joab schließlich die „Königsstadt“ einnehmen kann, 
schickt er nach David, damit der König und nicht der Heerführer die Stadt 
förmlich einnehmen kann, und so Davids Name über sie ausgerufen, die 
Stadt also Davids Machtbereich unterstellt wird (2 Sam 12,28). 

Gleichwohl sind es nicht nur Könige, die einen Namen haben. Auch 
den Helden Davids, die ja namentlich überliefert sind, wird im biblischen 


37 Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 96-97. 

38 Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 97; GERHARDS, Conditio, 125-132. 

39 Vel. auch Gen 4,17; Ri 18,29; 1 Kön 16,24 sowie Ez 48,35 für die Benennung oder 
Umbenennung von Städten nach Personennamen. 

40 Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 94-96; WRIGHT, „Human“, 66-67. 
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Text zuweilen explizit ein Ruhmes-Name attestiert (vgl. 2 Sam 23,18.22 // 
1 Chr 11,20.24; vgl. auch 2 Sam 21,15-22) 4. 

Nicht nur die nachträgliche Feststellung, dass jemand einen Namen 
hatte oder sich einen Namen gemacht hat, sondern auch die Selbstauffor- 
derung, sich einen Namen machen zu wollen, ist nebst Gilgamesch und 
zahlreichen altorientalischen Kônigsinschriften auch im Alten Testament 
und den deuterokanonischen Schriften belegt. Das erste Buch der Mak- 
kabáer liefert hier reichlich Anschauungsmaterial. Nach dem ersten mili- 
tárischen Erfolg von Judas Makkabáus macht sich Seron, der Befehlsha- 
ber der syrischen Streitkrafte, gegen ihn auf in die Schlacht, um sich 
durch den Sieg tiber die aufstándischen Juden einen Namen zu machen 
(1 Makk 3,14): 


Und er sprach: ,,Ich will mir einen Namen machen und Ruhm erwerben im 
Königreich (noijow ¿uavto Övona Kai do€acOjoopat Ev th Baoikeig) 
und gegen Judas kampfen und gegen die, die bei ihm sind und das Wort des 
[seleukidischen] Königs missachten“. 


Seron und sein Heer stecken trotz ihrer zahlenmäßigen Übermacht eine 
bittere Niederlage ein, wodurch nicht wie geplant Serons, sondern Judas’ 
Name berühmt wird (vgl. 1 Makk 3,9.25-26). 

Die ruhmreichen Taten von Judas und seinen Brüdern führen auch 
im jüdischen Heere zu Nachahmern: Die beiden von Judas eingesetzten 
Heerführer in Jerusalem, Joseph und Asarja (vgl. 1 Makk 5,18-20), wol- 
len es ihren Anführern gleich tun und sich durch den Kampf gegen die 
Besatzer einen Namen machen (1 Makk 5,57). Ungleich ihrer Anführer 
(vgl. 1 Makk 5,63; vgl. auch 1 Makk 14,10) scheitern Joseph und Asarja 
in ihrem Bestreben jedoch und erleiden eine herbe Niederlage. 

Schließlich ist noch das Schicksal des Eleasar(os) Awaran, eines wei- 
teren Bruders von Judas Makkabäus, in der Schlacht zwischen Judas und 
dem seleukidischen Heer bei Bet-Sacharja, anzuführen (1 Makk 6,43-46): 


43 Als Eleasar(os) Awaran sah, dass eines der Tiere [gemeint sind Elephanten] 
königlichen Panzerschmuck trug und alle (anderen) Tiere überragte, glaubte 
er, dass auf ihm der König sei, * und er opferte [wörtlich: gab] sich, um sein 
Volk zu retten und sich einen ewigen Namen zu erwerben (kai mepitoijoat 
éavt@ Övona aidviov). 4 Und er stürmte kühn mitten durch die Glieder 
der Schlachtordnung hindurch und teilte nach rechts und nach links tödliche 
Schläge aus und auf beiden Seiten wichen sie vor ihm zurück. * Und er 
kroch unter den Elephanten, erstach ihn von unten her und brachte ihn um. 
Er aber fiel über ihm zu Boden, und er starb dort. 


41 Vel. auch die „namhaften“ Menschen in Gen 6,4; Num 16,2; 1 Chr 5,24; 12,31; 
Jdt 11,23; Sir 39,2; 44,3, den ,,schlechten Namen“ bzw. die üble Nachrede in Dtn 22,14.19; 
Neh 6,13 sowie den zweifelhaften Namen Jerusalems in Ez 16,14; 22,5; 23,10. 
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Der glücklose Eleasar(os) Awaran versucht hier freilich, genau das zu tun, 
was sein Vater von ihm und seinen Brüdern in 1 Makk 2,50-51 gefordert 
hatte: Sie sollen um das jüdische Gesetz eifern und sich „großen Ruhm 
und einen ewigen Namen erwerben (8850008 Sógav neyóXnv Kal óvoua 
aioviov; 2,51)“. 

Noch ein drittes Mal ist die Wendung ,,ewiger Name“ (óvopa aiviov) 
im ersten Buch der Makkabàer belegt, und zwar dort, wo es um den Stein 
gewordenen, weitaus sichtbaren Namen in Form des Familiengrabes in 
Modein geht (1 Makk 13,29). 

Dieses Bauwerk, das für die Perpetuierung des Namens sorgt, führt 
zurück zur bereits eingangs angeführten Stadt- und Turmbauerzáhlung 
von Genesis 11. In Genesis 11 wie bei den genannten Belegen aus dem 
ersten Buch der Makkabäer, stellen sich für die Interpretation im vorlie- 
genden Zusammenhang insbesondere zwei Fragen: 1.) Waren die jewei- 
ligen Akteure, die das Machen ihres Namens als treibende Motivation 
ihrer Taten angaben, in ihren Taten und ihrem Bestreben letztlich erfolg- 
reich? Und 2.): War ihr Bestreben, sich selbst einen Namen zu machen, 
unangemessen, Zeugnis ihres Hochmuts? 


1.) Was den Erfolg der angezielten Großtaten angeht, so scheitern 
Seron, Joseph und Asarja sowie der unter einem Elephanten begrabene 
Eleasar(os) Awaran in ihren militárischen Bemühungen. Und auch die 
Leute von Babel erreichen ihr Ziel nicht, durch den Stadt- und Turmbau 
beisammen bleiben zu kónnen und nicht über die ganze Erde zerstreut zu 
werden (Gen 11,4b). Anders zu beurteilen ist die Frage, ob ihr Bestreben, 
sich durch diese Taten einen Namen zu machen, geglückt ist. Von Seron, 
Joseph, Asarja und Eleasar(os) Awaran sind die Eigennamen und der 
Bericht über ihre Taten überliefert; die Bewohner von Babel sind zwar 
nur als kollektive Größe, nämlich als die urgeschichtliche Menschheit, 
tradiert, doch auch von ihnen und ihrem Tun erzáhlt das Alte Testament. 
Trotz des Scheiterns ihrer großen Taten haben sich die genannten Figuren 
also insofern einen Namen gemacht, als sie sich durch ihr Tun bleibend 
ins Gedáchtnis eingeschrieben haben Y. Offen bleiben muss allerdings 
die Frage, ob sie ihren Nachruhm durch ihre (gescheiterten) Taten erlangt 
haben — so wie in Mesopotamien der gefallene Held sich gerade durch 
seinen Heldentod einen Namen gemacht hat (s.o.) —, oder ob die Erinne- 
rung an ihre Taten eine rein ,,kanonische“ ist, also erst darin begründet 
liegt, dass diese schriftlich mitgeteilt bzw. abgefasst wurden. 


2 Vel. auch A. BERLEJUNG, ,,Living in the Land of Shinar. Reflections on Exile in 
Genesis 11:1-9?*, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Rise of the Torah (eds. P. DUBOVSKÝ — 
D. MARKL - J.-P. SoNNET) (FAT 107; Tübingen 2016) 89-111, hier 99-100. 
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2.) Was die Angemessenheit solchen Bestrebens angeht, so wird den 
Leuten von Babel von vielen Interpreten in zweierlei Hinsicht Hybris 
vorgeworfen, das Bemiihen, sich an die Stelle Gottes zu setzen: Einer- 
seits durch das Projekt des Namen Machens an sich, und andererseits 
durch die Qualifizierung des Turmes als bis in den Himmel reichend 
(pava wR; 11,4). Die urgeschichtliche Menschheit würde sich so 
des Himmels bemächtigen wollen, der nur Gott zusteht ?. Beide Vor- 
wiirfe kónnen aber nicht überzeugen: Das Machen eines Namens ist an 
sich nichts Negatives; das sollten die bisher genannten Texte zur Geniige 
gezeigt haben. Aber auch die Beschreibung der Hohe des Turmes kann 
kaum als Hinweis auf eine negative Bewertung des Bestrebens der urge- 
schichtlichen Menschheit aus Sicht des Autors oder der Autoren von 
Genesis 11 gewertet werden. Die in den Himmel ragende Spitze des Tur- 
mes ist hyperbolisch zu verstehen: Der Turm ragt nicht in den Himmel 
als der Spháre Gottes, er ist schlicht grof. Vergleichbare Formulierungen 
für vergleichbare Übertreibungen finden sich verschiedentlich im Alten 
Testament — etwa in der Nacherzáhlung der Rede der Kundschafter, 
die ihre Angst vor den Vorbewohnern unter anderem mit deren him- 
melhoch ragenden Befestigungsmauern begründen (Dtn 1,28; vgl. auch 
Dtn 9,1) ^. Wie lächerlich letztlich der Turm zu Babel aus góttlicher 
Perspektive erscheinen muss, zeigt sich daran, dass gleich zweimal auf 
Gottes Hinabsteigen zu diesem Turm hingewiesen wird (Gen 11,5.7). 
Es bleibt als móglicher Hinweis auf den Hochmut der Leute von Babel 
und der Kriegsherren im ersten Buch der Makkabáer somit schlicht, 
dass sie ihren Nachruhm als Handlungsmotivation ausgeben, ihr Name 
somit erstrebtes Ziel und nicht ex post festgestelltes Ergebnis ist. Auf die- 
sen Gedanken ist in der Auswertung nochmals zurück zu kommen (s.u. 5). 
Fest gehalten werden kann und muss hier, dass die Texte, sowohl Gene- 
sis 11 als auch 1 Makkabäer, das Bestreben der Menschen, sich einen 
Namen machen zu wollen, als solches nicht negativ qualifizieren. Das 
geht besonders aus Genesis 11 hervor, wo eine góttliche Reaktion auf die 
menschlichen Aktionen erfolgt: Diese Reaktion, die Sprachverwirrung 
und die daraus resultierende Zerstreuung der urgeschichtlichen Mensch- 
heit über die ganze Erde, hat gerade keinerlei inhaltlichen Zusammen- 
hang zum Projekt des Namen Machens *°. Man wird letztlich mit niemand 
Geringerem als Gerhard von Rad festhalten müssen, „daß [...] in der 


^3 S.o. Anm. 2. 

^! Vgl. UEHLINGER, Weltreich, 378-380, der auch auf den Unterschied zu Gen 28,12 
hinweist, wo von der „Himmelsleiter“, die nicht menschlichen Ursprungs ist, explizit 
gesagt wird, dass sie den Himmel berührt (931). 

^5 Hierzu ist freilich die Überlegung von Anm. 3 zu bedenken. 
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Erzáhlung das, worin nun eigentlich die Sünde der Menschen bestand, 
doch nicht mit der letzten Deutlichkeit ausgesprochen ist“ *. Gegen von 
Rad und tiber ihn hinaus ist zu bedenken, ob die Frage nach der Siinde 
der Menschen in Genesis 11 nicht vielleicht einfach falsch gestellt ist ^. 

Diese Überlegung ist hier nicht weiter zu verfolgen. Vielmehr gilt es 
nun, nach dem Hinweis auf die kanonische, Schrift gewordene Erinne- 
rung zur dritten Strategie der Verewigung fortzuschreiten, der Verewi- 
gung mittels des geschriebenen Namens. 


Ill. VEREWIGUNG DURCH SCHRIFTSTÜCKE 


Wie sehr die Vorstellung der Fortexistenz des Namens durch Schrift- 
stücke im altorientalischen Denken verwurzelt ist, zeigt bereits die quel- 
lensprachliche Begrifflichkeit: Eine „Inschrift“ bedeutet im Sumerischen 
wie im Akkadischen wortlich nichts anderes als ,,geschriebener Name“ 
(mu sar-ra / Sumum Satrum) ^. Die Inschrift kann so als verkórperte Form 
des Namens und somit einer Person außerhalb des menschlichen Körpers 
betrachtet werden. Der Name und mit ihm das Wesen des Namensträ- 
gers überdauern so die physische Existenz des Namensträgers. Beschriftet 
wurden dabei allerlei Gegenstände: Statuen, die die Person insgesamt 
verkörpern, oder Stelen; Grundsteine, Lehmziegel und Tonnägel, die ver- 
baut wurden, deren Inschrift somit nicht sichtbar angebracht (und gerade 
dadurch vor Zerstörung geschützt) war *; deutlich sichtbare Tür- oder 
Mauerbestandteile sowie Siegel, etc. Viele dieser Gegenstände wurden, 
wenn sie denn nicht in Bauwerken verbaut wurden, den Göttern geweiht 
und in Tempeln aufgestellt, wodurch der Name der Stifter permanent vor 
der Gottheit präsent war °°. Als Sicherungsmechanismus des geschriebe- 
nen Namens, der auf verschiedene Weise bewusst zerstört werden konnte, 
weisen zahlreiche Inschriften Flüche auf, die in ihrer einfachsten Form 


46 G. von RAD, Das erste Buch Mose. Genesis (ATD 2-4; Göttingen 121987) 115. 

47 Vel. etwa A. SCHÜLE, Der Prolog der hebräischen Bibel. Der literar- und theologie- 
geschichtliche Diskurs der Urgeschichte (Gen 1-11) (AThANT 86; Zürich 2006) 382-383 
und ausführlich, v.a. in Auseinandersetzung mit der Hybris-Deutung, UEHLINGER, Welt- 
reich, 254-290.535-536. Vel. auch GERHARDS, Conditio, 310-324; BERLEJUNG, „Living“, 
106-108. 

48 Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 129-130.161-165. 

4 Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 153, wonach auch der nicht sichtbar angebrachte ,,,geschrie- 
bene Name‘ durch seine Wesenseinheit mit dem Individuum als dessen Repräsentation 
ganz unabhängig von jeder Lektüre für dessen Weiterexistenz [sorgte]“. 

50 Vel. hierzu im einzelnen RADNER, Macht, 114-155; N.A. CORFU, „Die Angst vor 
dem ‚Vergessen werden‘ im Alten Mesopotamien“, MDOG 147 (2015) 165-182, hier 165- 
177. 
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etwa folgendermaßen lauten: „Wer meinen geschriebenen Namen aus- 
löscht, dessen Namen sollen die Götter auslöschen“ *!. Oft werden auch 
die Nachkommen des Übeltäters in den Fluch miteinbezogen, ähnlich 
dem Befund zur geplanten damnatio memoriae bei Jeremia (s.o. 1.). 

Alttestamentliche Vergleichsstellen zur verschriftlichten Erinnerung 
sind eher spárlich, und das Motiv des verschriftlichten Namens zur Ver- 
ewigung findet sich gar nicht explizit im Alten Testament. So wissen 
etwa der Tempelbaubericht in 1 Kónige 6 oder die Tempel-Vision in 
Ezechiel 41-42 nichts von Inschriften an den genannten Gebáuden zu 
erzáhlen. Anders sieht es im neuen Jerusalem der Johannesapokalypse 
aus: Auf den zwölf Toren sind die Namen der zwölf Stämme Israels 
eingeschrieben (óvónata énryeypannéva; Offb 21,12; vgl. Ez 48,31-35), 
und die zwölf Grundsteine der Stadtmauer tragen die Namen der zwölf 
Apostel (Oeue2 tous Sdexa kai EN’ adrov ÖWÖEKA è vouata TOV ÖWÖEKA 
änoctoAwv TOD dpviov; Offb 21,14). In der Nacherzählung von Genesis 
11 im Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum schreiben die Erbauer des Turmes 
ihre Namen auf die zu verbauenden Steine ein (L.A.B. VI 1-3), womit der 
Turm gleich in doppelter Weise ihre Namen verewigen soll ?. Am ehesten 
damit zu vergleichen sind im Alten Testament die zwei Steine am pries- 
terlichen Ephod, in die je sechs Namen der zwölf Stämme Israels eingra- 
viert sind, um so als Erinnerungssteine zu dienen (7027 "128; Ex 28,9-12; 
39,6-7), und die zwólf mit den Namen der Stámme Israels eingravierten 
Steine an der Brusttasche des Rechtsspruchs des Priesters in Ex 28,15-30; 
39,8-14 (vgl. Sir 45,11) *. 

Umso bedeutsamer ist im Vergleich zu den altorientalischen Parallelen 
der Erinnerungsstein, die Mazzebe, Absaloms: Am Ende der Erzáhlung 
von Absaloms Aufstand, nach dem Bericht von Absaloms Tod und uneh- 
renhafter Bestattung, hált der Erzáhler fest (2 Sam 18,18): 


Absalom aber hatte eine Mazzebe genommen und zu seinen Lebzeiten für 
sich aufgestellt, im Tal des Königs, denn er sagte: „Ich habe keinen Sohn, 
um an meinen Namen zu erinnern (Mw 557 Nays 72 PN)“. 

Und er benannte die Mazzebe nach seinem Namen (mu-by nasa Np"), 
und bis auf den heutigen Tag wird sie „Hand-Absaloms“ genannt (7? 897" 
mn orn s Doux T). 


5! Vgl. hierzu RADNER, Macht, 252-266; CoRFÙ, „Angst“, 165-177. 

Die Fortsetzung qualifiziert dieses Handeln explizit als Gótzendienst: L.A.B. VI 3-4. 
Demgegenüber dient die Beschriftung der Stábe mit den Namen der zwólf Stámme 
in Num 17,17-18 der Unterscheidung der Stábe (vgl. die Fortsetzung in Num 17,19-26), 
und die Aufschrift des Namens „Raubebald-Eilebäute“ in Jes 8,1 als prophetisches Zei- 
chen (zu beachten ist hier, dass die Qualifizierung als Eigenname erst durch 8,3-4 erfolgt). 
Vel. zu dem im Kult verorteten göttlichen Gedächtnis (1321) auch SCHOTTROFF, Gedenken, 
306-312. 
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Die Stelle reflektiert deutlich auf die unterschiedlichen Verewigungsstra- 
tegien mittels des Machens eines Namens. Da Absalom — zumindest 
hier 54 — keine Nachkommen hat, die seinen Namen lebendig erhalten 
würden, er mit dem physischen somit auch dem kommemorativen Tod 
anheim fallen würde, greift er zu einer anderen Strategie. Durch das Auf- 
stellen und Benennen einer Mazzebe gibt er der Erinnerung an sich einen 
materiellen Ort — und hat damit Erfolg, wie der Hinweis auf die Bekanntheit 
der Mazzebe ,,bis auf den heutigen Tag“ zeigt ?. Auch wenn von Absaloms 
Erinnerungsstein sowie den im Folgenden genannten Denkmälern nicht 
berichtet wird, dass sie (mit Namen) beschrieben waren, der archäologische 
Befund zu Mazzeben gerade das Gegenteil für wahrscheinlich erachten 
lässt 59, so sind sie in ihrer Funktion als Denk- oder Erinnerungsmáler mit 
den mesopotamischen „Inschriften“ als „geschriebenen Namen“ doch 
identisch. Da die Materialitát von Absaloms Mazzebe genauso wenig 
weiter thematisiert wird, wie die der im Folgenden zu nennenden Denk- 
miler, kann eine Beschriftung weder mit Sicherheit bejaht, noch negiert 
werden >, 

Die Terminologie 7° „Hand“ für ein Denkmal begegnet etwa auch bei 
Saul %: Nach seinem Sieg über Amalek (der sich für Saul als Pyrrhus- 
sieg erweisen wird), hat sich Saul bei Karmel ein Denkmal aufgerichtet 
(T 35 2x»; 1 Sam 15,12) — wohl um einen Ort der Erinnerung an sei- 
nen Sieg und Namen zu schaffen. 

Schließlich begegnet ein „Handzeichen“ auch in expliziter Verknüpfung 
mit der Namensterminologie im „Namensdenkmal“, nw 7, von Jes 56,5 *. 
Der Abschnitt Jes 56,1-8 behandelt die Frage nach der Zugehörigkeit zur 


5 Vgl. aber die Erwähnung von drei Söhnen und einer Tochter in 2 Sam 14,27 und 
die Harmonisierung beider Stellen in Ant VII 10,3. 

> Vgl. auch die Mazzebe auf Rahels Grab: Gen 35,20. 

56 Vgl. R. SCHMITT, „Mazzebe“, Das Wissenschaftliche Bibellexikon im Internet 
(2008) (Zugriffsdatum: 28.10.2016) (http://www.bibelwissenschaft.de/stichwort/25684/). 

57 Vel. LJ. DE HULSTER, /conographic Exegesis and Third Isaiah (FAT 11/36; Tübingen 
2009) 156: ,,The presence of an inscription or a drawing [...] cannot be excluded for the 
standing stones mentioned in the verses quoted above“. M. KUCHLER, Jerusalem. Ein Hand- 
buch und Studienreiseführer zur Heiligen Stadt (OLB 1V,2; Góttingen 2007) 708, geht von 
einem beschrifteten Steinmal aus. Zu vergleichen ist Jer 43,13: Wenn Nebukadnezzar in 
Heliopolis / Bet-Schemesch die Mazzeben zerschmettert und die Tempel verbrennt, sind mit 
den Mazzaben Obelisken gemeint, die i.d.R. beschriftet waren. Vgl. zu 2 Sam 18,18 auch 
Künn, Totengedenken, 330-338. 

38 Vgl. noch Ez 21,24 sowie 2 Sam 8,3; 1 Chr 18,3. Zu solchen „Handzeichen“ vgl. 
auch S. MITTMANN, „Die Grabinschrift des Sängers Uriahu“, ZDPV 97 (1981) 139-152, hier 
149-152; DE HULSTER, Exegesis, 154-163. Vgl. dagegen Ijob 20,10 für eine Parallelisierung 
von 7° mit der Nachkommenschaft. 

> Zur Verbindung von 7 und aw vgl. B. DUHM, Das Buch Jesaja (HK 3/1; Göttingen 
51968) 422. Vel. auch Jes 55,13 mit dem Nebeneinander von ow und nix. Vel. insgesamt 
zum „Namensdenkmal“ von Jes 56,5 LORETZ, „Stelen“; D.W. VAN WINKLE, „The Meaning 
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Gruppe derer, die Recht und Gerechtigkeit iiben und den Sabbat einhal- 
ten ©. Dabei werden zwei Gruppen von Menschen hervorgehoben, die 
für gewöhnlich außerhalb der kultischen Relation zwischen Gott und sei- 
nem Volke stehen ?': die Fremden und die Eunuchen %. Den Eunuchen, 
die keinen Nachwuchs haben und sich deshalb selbst als ,,vertrockneter 
Baum“ bezeichnen (56,3), verheißt Gott, selber für den Fortbestand ihres 
Namens zu sorgen durch eine Memorialstele im Tempel (Jes 56,4-5): 


^ Ja, so spricht YHwH: ,,Den Eunuchen, die meine Sabbate halten und 
wählen, woran ich Gefallen habe, und die an meinem Bund festhalten, ? 
ihnen gebe ich in meinem Haus und in meinen Mauern Denkmal und Name 
(nU m ^nmna n°22 anb onn), besser als Söhne und Töchter (Dam Vv 
nnam). Einen ewigen Namen will ich ihnen 9 geben, der nicht getilgt wird 
(mo wb 08 19 jns now Dv)". 


Wie in den Belegen der Leviratsehe (s.o. 1.) soll der Name dessen, der 
keine Nachkommen hat, nicht ausgerottet werden bei seinem Tod, soll 
die Erinnerung an ihn nicht schwinden, als wáre er nie gewesen. Daher 
übernimmt Gott hier die Funktion, die der Kónig als Vorsteher des Palast- 
haushaltes, in dem die Eunuchen ihren Dienst verrichteten, auf Erden 
inne hat: Die Sorge um die Totenpflege für die Eunuchen 9^. Dazu errich- 
tet er ihnen ein Denkmal, das den Namen auf Dauer überliefert und so 
sogar besser ist als Nachkommen, die ihrerseits sterblich — und ver- 
gesslich — sind. 

Mehr noch als bei den ersten beiden Verewigungsstrategien kommt 
beim verschriftlichten Namen die Problematik der Historizitát des Berich- 
teten ins Blickfeld. Die geschriebenen Namen etwa der assyrischen oder 
babylonischen Kónige sind bekannt, weil nebst den literarischen Berich- 
ten über ihr Tun auch die Artefakte erhalten sind, auf denen ihre Namen 
eingeschrieben sind. Ob es hingegen tatsáchlich eine Gedenkstele Absa- 
loms und eine Siegesstele Sauls gab, ob im zweiten Tempel tatsáchlich 


of Yad Wasem in Isaiah LVI 5*, VT 47 (1997) 378-385; KÜHN, Totengedenken, 338-344; 
WRIGHT — CHAN, „King“. 

60 Vel. zu Jes 56,1-8 J. GÄRTNER, „Der Andere und der Fremde. Überlegungen zu 
einer spätprophetischen Anthropologie am Beispiel von Jes 56,1-7.8*, Anthropologie(n) 
des Alten Testaments (eds. J. VAN OORSCHOT — A. WAGNER) (VWGTh 42; Leipzig 2015) 
171-185, hier 173-179. 

9! Vgl. GARTNER, ,,Andere“, 176 mit Hinweis auf Ez 44,6-9; Dtn 23,2-9. 

9? Die genaue Referenz von mo" auch in Jes 56 ist nicht ganz klar (vgl. GÄRTNER, 
„Andere“, 176-177). Klar ist jedoch ihr Problem der Kinderlosigkeit. 

6 MT und 1QJes? lesen Singular (> „ihm“), 1QJes? und LXX Plural (797% / adtoîg 
„ihnen“). Mit dem Singular dürfte „ein jeder“ gemeint sein, was 1QJes*, LXX und die 
obige Übersetzung vereinfachend mit pluralischem „ihnen“ wiedergegeben haben. 

9* Vgl. RADNER, Macht, 77; WRIGHT — CHAN, ,,King“, 99-103. Zu den gefallenen 
Soldaten s.o. Anm. 35. 
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ein Namensdenkmal für Eunuchen stand, ist unklar. Diese Denkmäler sind 
nicht materiell vorhanden, sie sind der Nachwelt nur deshalb bekannt, weil 
andere Texte von ihnen berichten. Im Unterschied zu den materiell prásen- 
ten schrifttragenden Artefakten kann man hier von Metatexten 9 i.w.S. 
reden °°. Dieser kategoriale Unterschied hat die Frage zur Folge, die sich 
bereits bei den Heldentaten von 1 Makk und Gen 11 stellte: Ist Absaloms 
Name wegen seiner Stele überliefert, als deren Ziel die Überlieferung sei- 
nes Namens angegeben wird, oder aber wegen des Textes im zweiten 
Buch Samuel, der von dieser Stele berichtet? Eine Antwort muss hier 
nicht getroffen werden 9". Wichtig für unseren Zusammenhang ist, dass 
zumindest für die Autoren dieser Texte die Möglichkeit, sich durch Schrift- 
stücke verewigen zu kónnen, real war. Beim Namensdenkmal in Jesaja 56 
stellt sich die Frage insofern nochmals ganz anders, als hier Gott Subjekt 
des Namen Machens ist. Damit ist ein weiterer Schritt zu einer Systemati- 
sierung getan: Während in den bisherigen Texten stets Menschen Subjekt 
des Namen Machens waren, tritt in Jesaja 56 Gott an die Stelle der Men- 
schen. Im Folgenden ist daher kurz auf Stellen einzugehen, an denen Gott 
sich selber oder Menschen einen Namen macht. Auch diese Belege lassen 
sich den drei genannten Verewigungsstrategien zuordnen. 


IV. ,,THEOLOGISIERUNG* DER VEREWIGUNGSSTRATEGIEN 


Nebst dem geschriebenen Namen der Eunuchen auf dem Namens- 
denkmal im Tempel in Jesaja 56 wendet Gott bei Abraham in Genesis 12 
die Verewigungsstrategie der Nachkommenschaft an. Gott verheißt dem 


65 Vel. zum Begriff J.C. GERTZ — F. KRABBES — E.M. NOLLER — F. OPDENHOFF, 
„Metatext(ualität)“, Materiale Textkulturen. Konzepte — Materialien — Praktiken (eds. 
T. MEIER — M.R. Orr — R. SAUER) (MTK 1; Berlin — Boston, MA — München 2015) 207- 
217. RADNER, Macht, 155-161 spricht in diesem Zusammenhang von ,,falschen Inschrif- 
ten“ und nennt zahlreiche Beispiele auch aus Mesopotamien: So präsentiert sich etwa das 
ninivitische Gilgamesch-Epos selbst als Abschrift der Gründungsinschrift der Stadtmauer 
von Uruk: Gilg I 10.24-28. 

96 Die bislang bekannten althebráischen Inschriften überliefern zwar eine grobe Menge 
an Namen (vgl. dazu ALBERTZ — SCHMITT, Religion, 534-609), weisen den Topos des 
Namen Machens jedoch nicht auf. Zu verweisen ist allerdings auf das Ophel-Ostrakon, 
das (wahrscheinlich) zweimal das „Tal der Stelen“ (nr pos; vgl. das „Tal des Königs“, 
Ton poy, in 2 Sam 18,18) nennt: Jer(7):5,2-3. Vgl. J. RENZ, Die Althebrdischen 
Inschriften. Teil 1. Text und Kommentar (HAE 1; Darmstadt 1995) 310-311; ALBERTZ — 
SCHMITT, Religion, 460-461. 

67 Hinsichtlich der Textebene und der Ebene gegenwärtiger Rezeption ist die Antwort 
freilich ebenso klar wie unterschiedlich. Mit Blick auf die Rezeption im Alten Israel spre- 
chen gerade die Diskrepanz zu 2 Sam 14,27 und die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass 2 Sam 18,18 
dem Kontext sekundär hinzugefügt wurde, für das Vorhandensein einer Mazzebe Absaloms. 
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noch kinderlosen Abraham hier zwar explizit noch keine Nachkommen, 
doch durch die Zusage, ihn zu einem groDen Volk zu machen, sind die 
expliziten NachkommensverheiBungen (vgl. bes. Gen 15,1-6; 17) bereits 
hier vorweggenommen. Die göttliche Verheißung, Abraham nicht nur 
Kinder zu schenken, sondern ihn zu einem grofen Volk zu machen, 
übersteigt dabei die menschliche Móglichkeit, Nachkommenschaft zu 
zeugen, bei Weitem. So etabliert Gott Abraham denn auch nicht einfach 
einen Namen, sondern macht Abrahams Namen groß (Gen 12,2: 79738) 
Jaw „und ich will deinen Namen groß machen“). 

In Zef 3,19.20 sammelt Gott die Zerstreuten, bringt sie heim und ver- 
schafft ihnen, die schon vergessen zu werden drohten, einen Namen — 
ühnlich wie er in Dtn 26,19 das Volk Israel vor den anderen Vólkern 
auszeichnet und ihm einen Ruhmesnamen verschafft. 

Bei David — sowie Gott selbst (s.u.) und wohl auch bei Salomo 
(1 Kón 1,47) — steht wiederum der Ruhm, der durch herausragende 
Taten erlangte Name, im Vordergrund, wobei bei David die Nachkom- 
menschaft in Form der Dynastie auch mit eine Rolle spielt. In der Ver- 
heiBung eines bestándigen Hauses und damit der Dynastie an David ver- 
heißt Gott, ihm „einen großen Namen zu machen, gleich dem Namen der 
Großen auf Erden (pra 208 mon aw ha où 77 nd; 2 Sam 7,9; 
vgl. 1 Chr 17,8)“. Da sowohl im Vor- wie im Nachkontext die Feinde 
Davids begegnen (vgl. 2 Sam 7,9a.11a), dürfte mit dem ,,groBen Namen“ 
hier schwerpunktmäßig Davids Ruhmesname gemeint sein 65. 

Wenn Gott den Menschen einen Namen macht, wendet er also die 
gleichen Strategien an wie die Menschen selbst, die sich um ihren Fort- 
bestand bemühen. Allerdings ist im biblischen Text — anders als in den 
mesopotamischen Texten — nur dann von einem grofen Namen oder 
groß gemachten Namen die Rede, wenn Gott Subjekt dieses Machens ist. 

In den weiteren Fállen góttlichen Namen Machens ist Gott Subjekt 
und Objekt seines Tuns zugleich 9, und die Mittel seines Agierens sind 
insbesondere die Zeichen und Wunder der Heilsgeschichte Israels, nament- 
lich die Exodusereignisse (vgl. 2 Sam 7,23; 1 Chr 17,21; Neh 9,10; 
Jes 63,12.14; Jer 13,11; 32,20; 33,9; Dan 9,15; Bar 2,11). 

Mit dem góttlichen Namen ist aber das Thema dieses Aufsatzes 
verlassen. Daher gilt es nun, die angestellten Überlegungen zusammen- 
zufassen. 


68 Die Septuaginta formuliert in 2 Sam 7,9 und 1 Chr 17,8 denn auch im Aorist: Gott 
hat David bereits einen Namen gemacht. 

99 Anders nur in der griechischen Fassung von Jer 13,11, wo es zwar um Gottes Ruhm, 
jedoch um das namhafte Volk (Xaóv óvopuaotóv) geht. 
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V. ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Wessen Name in aller oder zumindest in jemandes Munde ist, lebt, 
auch wenn er tot ist. Wie der Mensch zu Lebzeiten ein zutiefst relationa- 
les Wesen ist, geprägt durch verschiedenste Konstellationen, in denen er 
sich bewegt, so endet dieses „Band der Konnektivität“ 7° nicht einfach 
mit dem physischen Tod. So sagt ein altágyptisches Sprichwort: ,,Einer 
lebt, wenn sein Name genannt wird“ 7!. Der Name ist damit ein potentiell 
unsterblicher Teil des Menschen. Wie der antike Mensch insgesamt ist 
auch der Name als relationale Größe zu verstehen, da ihm nur im Gegen- 
über mindestens zweier Personen eine Bedeutung zukommt. Der Name 
ist wie das antike Verstándnis der Person generell auf Anerkennung ange- 
wiesen °: Der Mensch erhält seinen Namen durch seine Eltern und behält 
den Namen auf Dauer nur, wenn andere davon Gebrauch machen. Einen 
Namen hat man somit nur, wenn andere einem einen Namen zuweisen, 
einen Namen zuschreiben. 

Dies gilt besonders auch für die Fortexistenz des Namens im Diesseits 
nach dem Tod des Namensträgers. Alttestamentliche wie altorientalische 
Texte lassen drei Strategien erkennen, wie sich ein Mensch durch seinen 
Namen verewigen konnte: durch die Erinnerung des Namens durch die 
Nachkommen, durch die Erinnerung des Namens in Verbindung mit geleis- 
teten groBen Taten, die über die familiáren Bande hinaus bekannt wurden, 
und schlieBlich durch schriftliche Hinterlassenschaften, die von anderen 
reziplert werden konnten. Letzteres gilt auch da, wo Inschriften verborgen 
angebracht wurden, denn in diesen Fällen lebt der Name coram deo fort 
— und wird möglicherweise dereinst auch von der Nachwelt entdeckt ?. 

Dass der Name in dieser Weise auf Anerkennung durch andere ange- 
wiesen ist, mag nun auch die Zurückhaltung erkláren, den Erwerb der 
Ruhmesehre als Handlungsmotivation etwa bei den Feldherren im ersten 
Buch der Makkabäer und den Leuten von Babel in Genesis 11 allzu posi- 
tiv zu werten: Der eigene Anspruch auf einen (Ruhmes-)Namen muss 
nicht zwingend mit der Anerkennung des (Ruhmes-)Namens durch die 


70 ASSMANN, Tod, 54. 

7! ASSMANN, Tod, 54. Vgl. J. ASSMANN, Das kulturelle Gedächtnis. Schrift, Erinnerung 
und politische Identität in frühen Hochkulturen (München 52007) 63. 

7? Vgl. etwa J. DIETRICH, ,,Sozialanthropologie des Alten Testaments. Grundfragen zur 
Relationalitát und Sozialitát des Menschen im alten Israel“, ZAW 127 (2015) 224-243, hier 
229-232 zur mutuellen Sozialidentitát, und B. JANOWSKI, ,,Konstellative Anthropologie. 
Zum Begriff der Person im Alten Testament“, Biblische Anthropologie. Neue Einsichten 
aus dem Alten Testament (ed. C. FREVEL) (QD 237; Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2010) 64-87 
zum konstellativen Personbegriff. 

73 S.o. mit Anm. 49. 
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Mitmenschen übereinstimmen. Man wird gleichwohl ebenso zurückhal- 
tend sein in der Bewertung dieses Strebens als Hybris, denn die bibli- 
schen Texte bewerten das Bestreben der Menschen, sich einen Namen zu 
machen, nicht explizit. 

Nicht nur Menschen, auch Gott verschafft mittels der genannten Strate- 
gien einzelnen Menschen wie Abraham oder David, seinem Volk insge- 
samt oder mit den Eunuchen einer Randgruppe der Gesellschaft einen 
Namen. Ungleich der menschlichen Bemühungen, scheint zumindest in 
den biblischen Texten der von Gott gesetzte Name bestándiger zu sein. 

In der Vorstellung des von Gott geschriebenen Buches des Lebens — nur 
vereinzelt im Alten Testament, prominent aber und mit explizitem Ver- 
weis auf die darin enthaltenen Namen der Menschen in der Johannesapo- 
kalypse — kommt dem Namen schließlich eine Bedeutung auch für die 
jenseitige Form postmortaler Existenz zu “4. Hat beim Buch des Lebens so 
Gott die Verantwortung für den Fortbestand der Menschen inne, schlieBt 
dies entsprechende menschliche Bestrebungen fiir den diesseitigen Bereich 
nicht aus. 

Das umgangssprachliche ,,Einen Baum pflanzen, ein Haus bauen, ein 
Kind zeugen“ vereinigt die drei aufgezeigten altorientalischen Verewi- 
gungsstrategien in etwas abgeánderter Form. Entgegen landláufiger Ansicht 
steht diese Aufforderung zwar so nicht in der Bibel, hat darin aber, wie 
gesehen, gleichwohl einen gewissen Anhalt. 
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SUMMARY 


The paper shows the importance of a person’s name during his lifetime and espe- 
cially post mortem: The name functions as a this-worldly form of post-mortem exis- 
tence. Ancient people knew three forms of immortalization through name-making: 
1) procreation, 2) outstanding deeds, and 3) inscriptions. The paper presents 
different texts from Mesopotamia and the Old Testament in which humans (as 
well as God) try to establish an everlasting name for themselves (or for a certain 
person or group of people) through one or more of the mentioned strategies. 


14 Vel. etwa, mit unterschiedlicher Terminologie, Ex 32,32-33; Mal 3,16, Ps 69,29; 
Dan 7,10; 12,1-4; Offb 3,5; 13,8; 17,8; 20,12.15; 21,27, und dazu M.L. FRETTLÖH, „Buch 
des Lebens. Zur Identifikation und vieldeutigen Aktualitát einer biblischen Metapher“, 
Fragmentarisches Wórterbuch. Beitráge zur biblischen Exegese und christlichen Theologie. 
FS H. Balz (eds. K. SCHIFFNER — K. WENGST — W. ZAGER) (Stuttgart 2007) 58-71. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


In the Book of Judges, Chapters 4 and 5 recount the story ! of Israel’s 
victory over its enemy, the Canaanites, in the battle of Kishon, in two dif- 
ferent genres: first, a narrative, and then, a poem, or Song. Widely observed 
as the common, salient features of this story are gender role reversal ? 
and the recognition of women. In the narrative, Deborah, the prophet 
and wife of Lappidoth, starts the war by ordering Barak to assemble 
the Israelites for an attack on Sisera’s army (4,6), and Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite, ends the war by slaying the commander of Sisera with 
a tent-peg (4,21). Similarly, in the Song, Deborah is entitled the “mother 
of Israel” (5,7), and Jael is exalted as the most blessed of women (5,24). 
The strikingly obvious contrasting feature between both texts lies in 
their depictions of Barak ?. In the narrative, Barak will not go to battle 
unless Deborah accompanies him; Deborah announces that he will lose 
the honor to a woman (4,8-9). In the Song, Barak is briefly mentioned 
as one of the singers of the Song, in which he is called to arise and take 
captives (5,1.12). 

In scholarly discussion, interpretations of the figure of Barak diverge. 
From a patriarchal perspective, in terms of his request for female compan- 
ionship in war, Barak earns extensive negative criticism *: He is referred 


* This work was supported by the Research Fund of the Presbyterian University and 
Theological Seminary, 2017. 

' Contrary to the general view, M. LEUCHTER, “Why Tarry the Wheels of his 
Chariot? (Judg 5,28)”, Bib 91 (2010) 256-268, here 261, deems the poem to be “a 
meditation on collective memories regarding ongoing clashes between highland Israel 
and its lowland Canaanite neighbors", rather than “a recounting of a single, decisive 
battle.” 

2 E. VAN WOLDE, “Ya‘el in Judges 4”, ZAW 107 (1995) 240-246; P.T. REIS, “Uncover- 
ing Jael and Sisera: A New Reading”, SJOT 19 (2005) 24-47, here 24; D. J. ZUCKER — 
M. ReIss, “Subverting Sexuality: Manly Women; Womanly Men in Judges 4-5”, BTB 45 
(2015) 32-37. 

3 A. VAN DER Koou, “On Male and Female Views in Judges 4 and 5”, On Read- 
ing Prophetic Texts. Gender-Specific and Related Studies in Memory of Fokkelien 
van Dijk-Hemmes (eds. B. BECKING — M. DIJKSTRA) (Leiden et al. 1996) 135-152, 
here 139. 

4 For a review, see T. MAYFIELD, “The Account of Deborah (Judges 4-5) in Recent 
Research”, CBR 7 (2009) 306-335. 
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to as childlike 5, cowardly and faint-hearted 6, womanly 7, shameful 5, 
unconfident and faithless ?, and failing !°, as a leader. In Barak's reluc- 
tance to go to war without Deborah, T.J. Schneider sees the first mani- 
festation of the progressive deterioration of judges, which characterizes 
the Book of Judges !!. D.N. Fewell and D.M. Gunn see the male-female 
tension in the dialogue between Deborah and Barak as a critique of patri- 
archal culture. They argue that Barak questions Deborah’s unconfirmable 
word, and tests her authority: “if Deborah is willing to stake her own 
life on this word, then he will believe and obey”; then Deborah ridicules 
“the patriarchal perception of woman” with a “sardonic prediction" !?. 
In a similar vein, L.R. Klein points out the contrast between the certainty 
of Deborah’s voice and the doubt in Barak’s voice, and concludes that it 
is not Deborah, but “divine power” behind the voice of Deborah, “which 
ridicules male power” !3. However, the depiction of the two on the battle- 
field does not support this. They unite to fight oppression; Deborah encour- 
ages and instructs Barak, and the latter executes, per her behest. 


5 J.C. Exum, “Feminist Criticism. Whose Interests Are Being Served?”, Judges & 
Method. New Approaches in Biblical Studies (ed. G.A. YEE) (Minneapolis, MN 22007) 
65-90, here 71. 

6 B. LINDARS, “Deborah’s Song: Women in the Old Testament", BJRL 65,2 (1982-83) 
158-175, here 161, 164; M. STERNBERG, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative. Ideological 
Literature and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington, IN 1985) 274; REIS, “Uncovering Jael 
and Sisera”, 24; VAN DER Koon, “On Male and Female Views in Judges 4 and 5”, 140; 
R.D. NELSON, “Judges”, Harper Collins Study Bible (ed. H.W. ATTRIDGE) (San Francisco, 
CA 2006) 346-381, here 353; S. FROLOV, Judges (FOTL 6B; Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 143. 

7 Exum, “Feminist Criticism", 71; ZUCKER — REISS, “Subverting Sexuality: Manly 
Women”, 32-37. 

8 M. BAL, Murder and Difference: Genre, Gender, and Scholarship on Sisera's Death 
(Indiana Studies in Biblical Literature; Bloomington, IN — Indianapolis, IN 1988) 116-120; 
VAN WOLDE, “Ya‘el in Judges 4”, 242; W. Gross, Richter (HTKAT; Freiburg — Basel — 
Wien 2009) 285. 

? STERNBERG, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative, 274; REıs, “Uncovering Jael and 
Sisera”, 24; G.T.K. Wong, The Compositional Strategy of the Book of Judges. An Intro- 
ductive, Rhetorical Study (VTS 111; Leiden 2006) 156; E. Assis, “Man, Woman and 
God in Judg 4”, SJOT 20 (2006) 110-124, here 121; J.M. SAsson, Judges 1-12. A New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary (The Anchor Yale Bible 6D; New Haven, 
CT - London 2014) 273; FROLOV, Judges, 143. 

10 Reis, “Uncovering Jael and Sisera”, 24; VAN WOLDE, “Ya‘el in Judges 4”, 246; 
B.G. WEBB, The Book of Judges (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge 2012) 186, 
belongs to this category because he says that “the honor that should have been his has 
been taken away and given to a woman". 

11 TJ. SCHNEIDER, Judges (BO; Collegeville, MN 2000) 82. 

12 D.N. FEWELL — D.M. Gunn, “Controlling Perspective. Women, Men, and the Authority 
of Violence in Judges 4 & 5", JAAR 58 (1990) 389-411, here 398-399. Cf. R.H. O'CONNELL, 
The Rhetoric of the Book of Judges (VTS 63; Leiden — New York — Kóln 1996) 108, 127. 

13 L.R. KLEIN, From Deborah to Esther. Sexual Politics in the Hebrew Bible (Min- 
neapolis, MN 2003) 35. 
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Another direction of reading is achieved by discerning the value of 
Barak’s cowardly behavior in light of its theological significance in the 
Book of Judges. Representatively, Arie van der Kooij reads the text in a 
broader literary context, finding “a particular similarity between the sto- 
ries as to the issue of (quality of) leadership in situations when Israel is 
suffering from a strong enemy” !4. He argues that Barak’s role as a leader 
is based on the author’s ideology of leadership: to depict the idea of trust 
in God, not in one’s own hand P. According to him, Barak’s role is suited 
to the interest of the Book, as was the full-fledged cowardice of Gideon 
and his small group of inexperienced soldiers (7,1-8). Similarly, E. Assis 
states that owing to Barak’s cowardly response, Israel’s victory is not 
the result of the savior’s qualities, but of God's assistance '?. For Susan 
Niditch, Barak “is wise to know that victory comes with the presence 
of God's favorite” '’. By means of Barak's words, Deborah’s prestige 
is enhanced as a woman warrior; and by means of her oracle, a favorite 
theme of Judges, viz. the victory of the unlikely hero, is emphasized À. 
The strength of this position is in the consistency of the portrayal of Barak 
with the theological message of the Book of Judges. However, this view 
seems to issue certain theological problems. As widely agreed, the increas- 
ingly problematic nature of the judges, present throughout the Book of 
Judges, opens the way to the birth of the monarchy. In this view, YHwH's 
predilection for unlikely heroes eventually becomes a fundamental factor 
for the need of the rise of monarchy. 

In general, Barak is associated with Abimelech, who is remembered 
as being killed by a woman (Judg 9,53-54; cf. 2 Sam 11,20-21). However, 
even a simple comparison with Abimelech and with many judges brings 
to light the positive aspects of Barak. Abimelech is concerned about his 
honor even at the time of his death when he asks his armor-bearer to stab 
him so that it cannot be said that a woman killed him (Judg 9,54). Barak, 
by contrast, goes to war, even though he loses his honor to a woman. 
Furthermore, Barak is not like Jephthah, who seeks to be the leader of 
the people after victory (11,8) and makes a reckless vow to offer the first 
person/thing who comes out to greet him as a burnt offering to God in 
return for victory (11,30-31). Barak is suitable as a leader because he 
does not seek personal honor or dignity. Above all, his complete obedi- 
ence to the word of God with the unique condition of a divine prophetic 


14 VAN DER Kooi, “On Male and Female Views in Judges 4 and 5”, 139. 
15 VAN DER Kooy, “On Male and Female Views in Judges 4 and 5”, 141. 
16 Assis, “Man, Woman and God in Judg 4”, 120. 

17 S. NIDITCH, Judges (OTL; Louisville, KY — London 2008) 65. 

18 NIDITCH, Judges, 65. 
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presence !? betrays his enthusiasm for the deliverance of Israel. Barak was 
not otherwise prone to listening to a woman, asking a woman for help, or 
honoring a woman. 

This article reconsiders Barak’s hesitant response to the word of God to 
muster the men and go to war in chapter 4, and argues that the reasons 
behind Barak’s humble behavior are his youth and lack of war experience. 
In addition, it explores the theological significance of the involvement of 
two women and a young boy in waging a war. Here, the present author 
holds the view that chapter 4, the story of Deborah and Barak, is designed 
to retell the story 7° that is commemorated in the form of a Song sung by 
Deborah and Barak in Chapter 5 ?!, generally considered to be one of the 
oldest remaining fragments of Hebrew literature 22. Chapter 4 describes 
the entire course of the battle elaborately, with the intention of explain- 
ing how the three protagonists, Deborah, Jael, and Barak, enter the scene 
and how they contribute to the deliverance of Israel. 


II. INTERPRETATION 


1. Characterization of the time of Deborah (4,1-5) 


In Chapter 4, the narrative begins with an introduction of political cir- 
cumstances in Israel. The Israelites conducted evil activities in the sight 
of YHWH, and therefore were sold to Jabin, the King of Canaanites, who 
reigned in Hazor. They suffered severe oppression for twenty years, and 
cried out to YHWH (4,1-3). 


19 J.C. McCann, Judges (Interpretation; Louisville, KY 2002) 52; NIDITCH, Judges, 
65; Assis, “Man, Woman and God in Judg 4”, 120, 123; J.A. HACKETT, “Violence and 
Women’s Lives in the Book of Judges”, Interpretation 58 (2004) 356-364, here 357. 

20 Cf. U. BECKER, Richterzeit und Kónigtum. Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum 
Richterbuch (BZAW 192; Berlin — New York 1990) 138-139; VAN DER Koon, “On Male 
and Female Views in Judges 4 and 5”, 142; McCann, Judges, 6-7. 

21 The heading in third person singular feminine in v.1 is usually considered to indi- 
cate that the Song was originally sung only by Deborah (cf. Judg 11,34; 1 Sam 18,7; 
Exod 15,21), see J.A. SOGGIN, Judges. A Commentary (OTL; London 1981) 84; Gross, 
Richter, 302. 

2 For the theory of the literary dependence of chapter 4 on chapter 5, see B. HALPERN, 
“The Resourceful Israelite Historian: The Song of Deborah and Israelite Historiography”, 
HTR 76 (1983) 379-401; H.-D. NEEF, “Deboraerzáhlung und Deboralied: Beobachtungen 
zum Verháltnis von Jdc. iv und v”, VT 44 (1994) 47-59; P. GUILLAUME, Waiting for 
Josiah. The Judges (JSOTSup 385; London 2004) 33-35, 261; for another perspective, 
see J.L. WRIGHT, “Deborah’s War Memorial. The Composition of Judges 4-5 and the 
Politics of War Commemoration”, ZAW 123 (2011) 516-534; M. WALTISBERG, “Zum Alter 
der Sprache des Deboraliedes Ri 5”, ZAH 12 (1999) 218-232. 
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In view of the cyclical pattern of the preceding narratives in 3,7-9 
and 3,12-15 (cf. 2,11-13), which include apostasy, punishment, cry for 
help, and deliverance, one anticipates divine response to the cry for help, 
as YHWH creates a deliverer. However, Deborah is introduced with an 
emphasis on her gender ”. The literal reading of the verse is as follows: 
“Deborah was a female (MWN) prophet and wife (nwx) of Lappidoth, 
she (8°) was judging Israel at that time” (4,4) 24. Notably, the phrase 
“judging Israel" (XI NN vay) either applies to Ehud (3,10) right 
after conferring with the divine Spirit, or to Jephthah (12,7) and Samson 
(15,20 7°; 16,31) as a concluding remark. In addition, it occurs in the 
two lists of minor judges (10,1-5; 12,8-15) which present the period 
of their rule as “a time of order and prosperity” 7°. However, Deborah’s 
“judging Israel” is not such a case; it has a different meaning in some 
respects. The temporal delimitation “at that time” in v. 4 characterizes 
the age of Deborah’s judging as a time of continuous political repression. 
Contrary to Ehud’s “going out” to fight when he was judging (3,10), 
Deborah was “sitting under the Palm of Deborah between Ramah and 
Bethel in the hill country of Ephraim; then the Israelites would come to 
her for consultation” (4,5). Some scholars consider the specific location 
of her court as an allusion to the constancy of her ministry ?". In line with 
this, the waw-consecutive imperfect form in v. 5b occupies the “durative/ 
frequentative sense” 2, and the use of words such as vaw and vou 
suggests that her role is confined to the function of a judge in a judicial 
and administrative sense 7’, like Moses (Exod 18,13-16), and Samuel and 
his sons (1 Sam 7,15-16; 8,1) 3°. In the midst of a patriarchal society, the 
opening stress on her gender with a change in the pattern indicates the 
absence of male leadership, and Deborah’s unusual exercise of judgeship 


23 R. ALTER, The World of Biblical Literature (New York 1992) 41; SCHNEIDER, 
Judges, 64-65; WEBB, The Book of Judges, 184. 

24 Emphasis added. 

25 It is in the middle of the episode. WEBB, The Book of Judges, 390, concludes that it 
“marks the end of the whole first phase of Samson’s career”. 

26 Tola (10,2), Jair (10,3), Ibzan (12,8), Elon (12,11), Abdon (12,13). Scherer adds 
1 Sam 7,15-17 and 25,1. See A. SCHERER, “Die ‘kleinen Richter’ und ihre Funktion”, 
ZAW 119 (2007) 190-200. 

27 Cf. KLEIN, From Deborah to Esther, 34; Assis, “Man, Woman and God in Judg 4”, 
119. 

28 FROLOV, Judges, 124. 

29 H.-D. NEEF, “Der Sieg Deboras und Baraks über Sisera. Exegetische Beobachtungen 
zum Aufbau und Werden von Jdc 4,1-24”, ZAW 101 (1989) 228-249; BECKER, Richterzeit 
und Kónigtum, 129; V.H. MATTHEWS, Judges & Ruth (NCBC; Cambridge 2004) 64; 
Assis, “Man, Woman and God in Judg 4”, 112, 118-119. 

30 WEBB, The Book of Judges, 189. 
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particularly underscores the lack of a military commander who delivers 
Israel from political oppression. This condition doubtlessly compelled the 
women to come to the scene and assume masculine roles: first Deborah, 
wife of Lappidoth (4,4), in a public domain, and then Jael, wife of Heber 
the Kenite (4,17; 5,24), within the domestic sphere. The emergence of 
Barak as a military leader should be perceived in this context. 


2. Barak's appointment as a military commander 


Deborah sends a messenger and relays God's word to Barak (4,6a). 
Note that Deborah’s speech to Barak is constructed as a rhetorical ques- 
tion: “Is it not that YHWH God of Israel has commanded you?” (v. 6bo). 
This gives the impression that Barak already knew about the word of 
God. He presumably failed to perceive God’s calling, like young Samuel 
(1 Samuel 3). 

God’s command to Barak entails a promise of victory: “Go! March up 
to Mount Tabor, and take with you ten thousand men of Naphtali and 
Zebulun! And I will draw Sisera, Jabin’s army commander, with his char- 
iots and his troops, toward you to the Kishon River, and I will deliver him 
into your hand” (Judg 4,6bB-7). Barak is definitively designated by God 
to be a military commander who will deliver Israel. However, this divine 
intent meets with resistance *!. Despite the guaranteed triumph over the 
enemy, Barak displays questionable behavior. He hesitates and puts forth 
to Deborah a condition: “If you will go with me, I will go; but if you will 
not go with me, I will not go” (v. 8). Deborah complies with him on the 
stipulation that “there will be no glory for you in the course you are tak- 
ing, for YHWH will sell Sisera into the hand of a woman (v. 9). This leads 
to two questions. First, why did Barak request Deborah as an escort? 
Second, why was this honor given to a woman? 


(1) Motivation for Barak’s dependence on Deborah. Arie van der 
Kooij observes that in the Old Testament, there are examples of people 
who refused the calling of God, with fear being the common reason for 
the refusal 3°. Thus, according to this reasoning, Barak’s insistence on an 
escort was due to his fear of Sisera ?, who had 900 chariots of iron and 
horses (4,13.15), whereas Israel had only unarmed footmen (4,10; cf. 5,8). 
By virtue of military superiority, King Jabin had oppressed the Israelites 
over the years (4,3). Chapter 5 provides a vivid illustration of the suffering 


31 SOGGIN, Judges, 72-73, sees here the elements of classical call-story formulas. 


32 VAN DER Koou, “On Male and Female Views in Judges 4 and 5”, 139. 
33 This point has been noted by BAL, Murder and Difference, 45, 63. 
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of the Israelites by the Canaanites: “Caravans ceased. Travelers on the 
roads went circuitous ways. Villagers were inactive, were inactive in 
Israel” ?^ (5,6b-7a). Presumably, it reflects the aftermath of the failures 
in conquests (1,1 — 2,5) 35. Even during Joshua’s lifetime, but with Joshua 
still a powerful counterweight, the northern tribes were afraid of the 
Canaanites and reluctant to drive out the inhabitants of the land (Josh 18,2- 
3) ?6. Under Canaanite control, the Israelite existence was threatened, and 
the Israelites were left hopeless and desperate *”. The far northern tribal 
areas of Naphtali and Zebulun would had suffered more damage than 
other districts due to the spatial proximity to the enemy's residence 38. 
Barak might be particularly afraid, when called to be the military leader 
of 10,000 men and go to war. Like Gideon, who received a direct commis- 
sion from God and asked for a wealth of assurances of divine support out 
of fear (Judg 6,11-24.36-40), Barak, commissioned by Deborah, perhaps 
demanded her company out of fear. In fact, companionship is a good way 
to allay fear, as seen in the examples of Moses (Exod 4,14-16) and Gideon 
(Judg 7,10) *. However, Barak’s action in warfare does not thoroughly 
support this view. Barak rushes towards the enemy, once the condition is 
met. The fact that Barak suggests a specific condition implies that he was 
determined to fulfill the divine commandment from the beginning. The 
request for Deborah's attendance is not a matter of faint-heartedness or a 
lack of confidence, but of the execution of God's command. 

J.M. Sasson assumes that, based on the Greek versions *, the under- 
lying reason behind Barak's demand is that he “would not know when to 
launch the war" *!; in support of this, verse 14 contains Deborah's instruc- 
tion on the battlefield regarding the right time to attack. Does this mean 
that Deborah was a military expert? In this context, it is remarkable that 


34 B. Linpars, Judges 1-5 (Edinburgh 1995) 209. 

35 H. DONNER, Geschichte des Volkes Israel und seiner Nachbarn in Grundzügen 1 
(ATD 4.1; Góttingen ?1995) 184. 

36 H. ANGEL, “One Book, Two Books: The Joshua-Judges Continuum", Jewish Bible 
Quarterly 36 (2008) 163-170, here 165-166. 

37 J.P. FOKKELMAN, “The Song of Deborah and Barak: Its Prosodic Levels and Struc- 
ture", Pomegranates Golden Bells. Studies in Biblical, Jewish, and Near Eastern Ritual, 
Law and Literature in Honor of Jacob Milgrom (eds. D.P. WRIGHT — D.N. FREEDMAN — 
A. Hurvitz) (Winona Lake, IN 1995) 595-628, here 599, 604; WEBB, The Book of Judges, 
181. 

38 Cf. WEBB, The Book of the Judges, 191. 

39 WEBB, The Book of the Judges, 150. 

40 Tt is an interpretative addition to provide a rationale for Barak's demand and the 
reason for his claim; see NEEF, “Der Sieg Deboras und Baraks über Sisera”, 48. 

^! SASSON, Judges 1—12, 260; T. FRYMER-KENSKY, Reading the Women of the Bible 
(New York 2002) 48. 
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J. Cheryl Exum considers that Barak and Sisera “are in the symbolic posi- 
tions of little boys”: the former is “the little boy who still needs his mother 
— Deborah”, and the latter is like “a frightened little boy” 4. However, 
despite the lack of personal information in the text, the different descrip- 
tions of the military leaders lead to the view that they are not symbolically 
but, in fact, physically young. Sisera, the opponent of Barak, is referred 
to as the commander of the armed forces of Jabin, king of Canaan (4,2.7; 
cf. 5,30). He is a professional soldier. There is no doubt he has experi- 
enced many wars. Nevertheless, to judge from the scene that his mother 
and her wise ladies anxiously wait for his victorious return (5,28-30), it 
is likely that he is an unmarried young man ^. In the ancient world, this 
would have been common. S. Gevirtz observes that “[i]n Mesopotamian 
literature there are indications that military “heroes” were young and unmar- 
ried” 4. Gevirtz further maintains that “warriors and, more particularly, 
war-leaders and heroes in the ancient world were considerably younger 
than we are wont to imagine” *?. He gives multiple examples of military 
figures in the ancient world who were on military campaigns in their early 
teens or sometimes younger: Alexander the Great took the lead of the 
cavalry in his late teens; Hannibal was “trained in the art of war at least 
as early as his ninth year”; Egyptian Pharaoh Ramesses II was a “chief 
of the army” — although it was just a title of honor — as a boy in his 
tenth year; and Taharqa (2 Kgs 19,9) led his Nubian forces when he “was 
probably in his teens” ^6, Similarly, it is highly conceivable that Barak was 
young when he was called to war. Remarkably, even the judge Gideon, 
who repeatedly behaves cowardly and skeptically, is addressed by YHWH’s 
angel as a mighty warrior (Judg 6,12), which implies a grown man, but 
not necessarily a professional warrior; and Jephthah, the head of a band 
of ruffians, is also introduced as a mighty warrior (11,1.13). Thanks to 
military experience, Jephtah was appointed as a commander of the lead- 
erless Israelites (11,13). However, Barak was neither a commander nor a 
warrior. We may consider that Barak was younger than Gideon, Jephtah, 
or Sisera. Interestingly, Barak is only mentioned as “the son of Abinoam” 
in the text (4,6.12; cf. 5,1). B.G. Web treats this reference as an indication 


2 Exum, “Feminist Criticism", 71. 

43 S. GEVIRTZ, “Lamech's Song to His Wives (Genesis 4:23-24)”, Patterns in the Early 
Poetry of Israel (SAOC 32; Chicago, IL 1963) 25-34. Reprinted in / Studied Inscriptions 
from Before the Flood. Ancient Near Eastern, Literary, and Linguistic Approaches to Gene- 
sis 1-11 (eds. R. S. Hess — D. T. TSUMURA) (Sources for Biblical and Theological Study 4; 
Winona Lake, IN 1994) 405-414. 

4 GEVIRTZ, “Lamech's Song to His Wives”, 414-415. 

45 GEVIRTZ, “Lamech's Song to His Wives”, 411. 

46 GEVIRTZ, “Lamech's Song to His Wives”, 411-412. 
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“that his background has not prepared him for being a warrior” Y. In 
contrast to Sisera, Barak seemed a mere boy with no experience of war, and 
therefore not eligible to wage war. However, Barak was commissioned to 
be a military commander and to lead the troops in military expeditions. 
In contrast, David was considered unfit to take on the Philistine champion 
Goliath, when he volunteered to meet the challenge. It was said of him: 
“you are just a boy, whereas Goliath has been a man of war from his 
youth” (1 Sam 17,33). Even though Saul recognized David's lack of 
military training and experience ^, he eventually dispatched David to the 
unequal fight, because he had no other candidate in the face of the Philis- 
tine challenge, which embarrassed and dismayed himself and his people 
(vv. 11, 24). Similarly, the appointment of the young and inexperienced 
Barak as chief of the army certainly derived from the absence of a military 
leader under the oppression of Canaan “. Barak was expected to be the 
man. Considering his young age and his inexperience in warfare, Barak 
perhaps worried “that no tribe would rally to his call” % without prophetic 
authority on hand, therefore feeling the need for Deborah's support on the 
battlefield (Judg 4,14). Therefore, his appeal for Deborah's company is not 
proof of his lack of trust in YHWH; rather, it is a form of obeying God's 
call. 


(2) Reasons for giving the honor to a woman. Why is the honor of the 
murder of Sisera granted to a woman, and not to the hero Barak? Is it a 
reproach or a punishment for his insistence on Deborah's presence, as 
commentators propose ?!? 

Assis argues that Deborah's response to Barak's demand reinforces her 
prophetic personality, in that the victory is detached from her physical 
presence °?. Note that the promise of victory and Deborah’s presence are 
not related at the outset. Remarkably, the promise of victory by God that 
was proclaimed earlier by Deborah in v. 7 reappears on the battlefield in 


47 WEBB, The Book of Judges, 190. 

48 D.T. Tsumura, The First Book of Samuel (NICOT; Grand Rapids — Cambridge 
2007) 457, 448. He notes that David was “one of the weapon-bearers at Saul’s court, while 
shepherding his father's flock intermittently” (1 Sam 16,21) before the duel. 

4 A specific example in the Book of Judges is the designation of Jephthah. Under 
circumstances of not finding a military leader to conduct war with the Ammonites (10,18), 
Jephthah is appointed as commander of the leaderless Israelites (11,6) and the chieftain of 
all the inhabitants of Gilead (v. 8) by the elders of Gilead, despite being the son of a pros- 
titute (v. 1) and an outsider (vv. 2, 7). 

50 Cf. MATTHEWS, Judges and Ruth, 65. 

5! E.g. FROLOV, Judges, 143; NELSON, “Judges”, 353; O’CONNELL, The Rhetoric of 
the Book of Judges, 109. 

? Assis, “Man, Woman and God in Judg 4”, 123. 
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direct speech: “YHwH has given Sisera into your hand” (v. 14aa). This 
means that the initial promise was not broken due to the hesitant reac- 
tion to the word of God. In other words, Deborah’s prophecy in v. 9a is 
not a revision of the given promise, and so it is not a punishment for 
Barak. In this respect, the example of Gideon’s firstborn son provides a 
clue. Gideon commands his firstborn son, Jether, who is accompanied 
by his father in the war, to prosecute the captured enemies, Zebah and 
Zalmunna. Killing by the hand of a mere boy would mean disgrace and 
suffering °3. However, Jether hesitates to draw his sword because, being 
a young boy, he was afraid (8,20). Jael’s act of killing with a hammer and 
stake in hand, as described in Judges 4 and 5, is outside the usual conven- 
tions of war. By requesting Deborah’s company, Barak revealed that he 
was not eligible to start the war, to say nothing of killing the military 
commander of the enemy as a final step of the war! Thus, the honor of 
killing the enemy leader Sisera is attributed to Jael. In a male-oriented 
society, death at the hand of a woman is a greater way of shaming male 
warriors, compared to death at the hand of a boy (cf. 9,53-54) °*. There- 
fore, the fact that the honor is granted to Jael does not imply dishonor or 
shame or reproach for Barak. On the contrary, it is God’s consideration 
for his physical condition, namely his youth and inexperience of war, like 
Gideon for his son Jether. In sum, with regard to Barak’s hesitant behav- 
ior, there is no reason to blame him. The following battle scene presents 
Barak as the hero who has led a victorious war. 


3. Barak as a hero and a judge 


(1) Barak and Deborah. Per his conditions (4,9a), Deborah accompanies 
Barak into battle (vv. 9b, 10b; cf. 5,8) %. He summons the men from 
Zebulun and Naphtali to Kedesh, and ten thousand warriors follow his 
command (v. 10a; cf. 5,15). The summoning of people to battle, in the 
Book of Judges, occurs after being empowered by the spirit of YHWH: 
Ehud (3,28), Gideon (6,34-35) and Jephthah (11,29). Barak’s recruitment 


53 NELSON, “Judges”, 360. 

34 Cf. C.R. CHAPMAN, The Gendered Language of Warfare in the Israelite-Assyrian 
Encounter (Harvard Semitic Monographs 62; Winona Lake, IN 2004) 48-58. 

35 VAN DER Koos, “On Male and Female Views in Judges 4 and 5”, 143, 146. Based 
on a different version of LXX, van der Kooij presents the role of Deborah “as one who 
is going to mobilize as many warriors from Israel as possible”. He argues that when 
Deborah encourages Barak and the Israelites to fight against Canaan through music 
(4,7.14; 5,11), she uses different means: the word of God for Barak and chanting for the 
people. 
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attests to his leadership as a commander and a judge, and presents him as 
a God-sent deliverer. 

Sisera responds to the news of mobilization under Barak’s leader- 
ship °°: Sisera calls out nine hundred chariots of iron and all his men to 
Wadi Kishon (4,13). At this time, Deborah’s increasing involvement 
draws attention, as she once more exhorts Barak with God's promises of 
victory: “Up! This is the day on which YHWH has given Sisera into your 
hand” (v. 14aa). Furthermore, Deborah conducts the war by giving Barak 
military instructions on the correct moment to attack (v. 14ap). Thereupon, 
Barak descends Mount Tabor to conquer the enemy (v. 14b). According 
to Gevirtz, young warriors were typically in the company of their father 
during military campaigns — for instance, Ramesses IL, as described in 
an Egyptian inscription and Gideon's son Jether, in the Old Testament °”. 
In this light, Deborah appears as a fatherly general %, and Barak as a 
young hero. 

On beginning the war, Deborah disappears and YHWH acts on behalf 
of Barak, as promised (v. 9): “YHWH threw Sisera and all his chariots 
and army into a panic before Barak” (v. 15a). The verb ann with God 
as subject concerns “a divinely designed defeat” through the violent acts 
of nature ??, which results in rout and flight of the enemy (Exod 14,24b- 
25; Josh 10,10; 1 Sam 7,10; cf. 2 Sam 22,15; Ps 18,15). Such a victory 
indicates that Barak is a savior who has been empowered by YHWH’s 
spirit, like Gideon (Judg 7,22). Barak chases after Sisera’s chariots and 
troops as far as the Haroshet-haggoyim, the residence of Sisera (4,16a; 
cf. v. 2). As a result, “all of Sisera’s soldiers fell by the sword, not a 
man was left” (v. 16b). This ascribes the defeat of Sisera’s forces to 
Barak. There is no written evidence to suggest that Barak was a failing 
leader. 


56 Here, the question arises of who delivered the news to Sisera. Interestingly, verse 11 
interrupts the context and reports on the settlement of the Kenites Heber at Kedesh, the 
Israelite mustering site. Y. AMIT, “Judges 4: Its Contents and Form”, JSOT 39 (1987) 
94, proposes that it suggests the participation in war and aid of Kennites on the side of 
the Israelites. Taken overall, however, verse 11 serves to clarify who made a report to 
Sisera: not the Israelites, but the men of Heber. In this context, it is reasonable that 
J.A. SOGGIN, “Heber der Qenit. Das Ende eines biblischen Personennamens?”, VT 31 
(1981) 89-92, identifies Heber not as a personal name, but as the term for a tribal unit 
or clan. 

57 GEVIRTZ, “Lamech’s Song to His Wives”, 412. 

55 As “chief military commander" for S. ACKERMANN, Warrior, Dancer, Seductress, 
Queen. Women in Judges and Biblical Israel (ABRL; New York 1998) 31; as "high 
commander" for Assis, “Man, Woman and God in Judg 4”, 110. 

> FROLOV, Judges, 263. 
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(2) Barak and Jael. Barak’s victory, however, does not seem to be 
complete, since Sisera alights from his chariot and runs away (4,15b). 
Between Jael’s two-fold “going out” to meet first Sisera, who finds refuge 
(v. 17a), and then Barak, who pursues him (v. 22), it is reported that Sisera 
is killed by Jael (vv. 18-21). 

The intervening story begins by providing some information about Jael’s 
husband Heber: Heber was living at peace with Jabin (v. 17b) °°. Some 
commentators view Jael’s violent act as the violation of the customs of 
hospitality ?!. This perspective explains Jael's work as a reaction, and 
reduces it to an accidental result, as a kind of self-defense. However, 
Jael’s two-fold repetition of the word “turn aside” betrays that she invites 
him intentionally. Sisera flees towards 9 the tent of Jael (v. 17a), and Jael 
goes out to invite him. Thus, we can deduce that Jael knows well the war 
between Israel and Canaan. She offers him milk instead of the water he 
requests, probably to promote his sleep, and covers him (v. 19). Hereby, 
some commentators read the text as being about maternity °°. Others see 
the sexual dimensions in a series of Jael's actions %: she takes hold of a 
tent peg; she grasps a hammer in her hand; she goes into him cautiously; 
she drives the peg into his temple (v. 21). In this author's opinion, more 
important to note is that she employs the materials in her common life in 
the assassination of Sisera. On this point, Jael is compared to Shamgar, 
son of Anath (5,6) who slaughtered six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad 


60 Tt seems to be a device to give a rationale for Jael's action rather than for Sisera's 
finding refuge. FEWELL — GUNN, "Controlling Perspective", 395, assume "the Kenites's 
association with smithery" and suggest "that Heber built or at least maintained Hazor's 
dreaded chariots of iron (4,3) and thus both contributed to Israel's misery and profited 
from it". Furthermore "the settlement of Jael's family near Barak's domicile (4,6)" is 
"under Jabin's auspices (4,11.17)" indicative of occupation of the Israelite territory. 
Correspondingly, MCCANN, Judges, 57, observes that the three-fold repetition of words 
‘collapse’ (#73) and ‘fall’ (781) that describe dead Sisera (5,27) are used in Ps 20,8 to 
describe “what will happen to the enemies of God's anointed” king. This leads him to 
the conclusion that Jael’s killing Sisera is identified with the act of the king who should 
establish God's justice and righteousness (Ps 72,1-7.12-14). 

9! VA. MATTHEWS, “Hospitality and Hostility in Judges 4”, BTB 21 (1991) 13-21, 
here 13. 

62 Cf. REIS, “Uncovering Jael and Sisera”, 25; SAssoN, Judges 1-12, 264; Gross, 
Richter, 285. 

63 BAL, Murder and Difference, 130-131; FEWELL — GUNN, “Controlling Perspective”, 
393; NIDITCH, Judges, 66. 

64 KLEIN, From Deborah to Esther, 37-39; ACKERMANN, Warrior, Dancer, Seductress, 
Queen, 130-131; NIDITCH, Judges, 66; VAN WOLDE, “Ya'el in Judges 4”, 245; E. Assis, 
“The Choice to Serve God and Assist His People: Rahab and Yael”, Bib 85 (2004) 82- 
90; REIs, “Uncovering Jael and Sisera”, 24-47. Against this view, see R.B. CHISHOLM, Jr., 
“What Went on in Jael’s Tent? The Collocation 1322311031 in Judges 4,18", SJOT 24 
(2010) 143-144. 
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(3,31). Judging from the name of “son of Anath” and his use of ox-goad, 
he was not an Israelite, and he was a farmer %. The common point between 
Shamgar and Jael is that they are ordinary people, inherently not war- 
rior-like, like Barak. Both of them deliver Israel with their livelihood, 
just as the shepherd David does (1 Sam 17,34-40.49-50) %, Their involve- 
ment is also indicative of the absence of military leadership in the day of 
Deborah. 

On Sisera’s death, the focus moves again to Barak’s pursuit and arrival 
(Judg 4,22aa). Now Jael goes out to meet Barak % and reports to him: 
“Come, and I will show you the man whom you are seeking" (v. 22aß). 
Barak goes into her tent and confirms that Sisera died in front of his eyes 
(v. 22b). The battle story ends up with Barak's confirmation of Sisera's 
death. It intends to confine the role of Jael to the assassination of Sisera 
and to attribute all the victorious accomplishments of the war to Barak 65, 
despite Deborah's presence on the battlefield and Jael’s actual killing of 
Sisera. In this way, the promise that Sisera is given to Barak (vv. 6, 14) 
is fulfilled indirectly ©. 

With Sisera’s death, the initial situation of the Israelites is totally 
reversed ??: previously, the Israelites were sold to the hand of Jabin, the king 
of the Canaanites (v. 2a); now, the “the hand of the Israelites bore harder 
and harder on King Jabin of Canaan, until they destroyed King Jabin of 
Canaan” (v. 24). Sisera’s death means an end of Jabin’s political oppres- 
sion over the Israelites. As a result, “the land was peaceful for forty 
years” (5,31). The presentation of Barak as a final deliverer befits the 
assessment to Barak ”!. Barak deserves titles such as warrior, general, 
commander, war leader, and in particular, judge, as he is mentioned in the 
list of Israel's rescuers in 1 Sam 12,11 ” (cf. Heb 11,32) 7°. The fact that 


65 S.D. SNYMAN, “Shamgar Ben Anath: A Farming Warrior or a Farmer at War?”, 
VT 55 (2005) 125-129, here 126. 

66 David delivered the Israelites from the Philistines with the sling and stone with 
which he defended his flock while tending it (1 Sam 17,49). 

67 Jael’s “going out” to meet Sisera is a first step to the following major action: “going 
into”. 

68 Contra Assis “The Hand of Woman”, 7. 

9 VAN WOLDE, “Ya’el in Judges 4", 246. 

70 VAN WOLDE, “Ya‘el in Judges 4”, 241. 

71 B. Linpars, “Deborah’s Song: Women in the Old Testament", Rylands University 
Library of Manchester, 158; WEBB, Judges, 137. 

7? Some Septuagint manuscripts and Syriac versions read Bedan as Barak. 

73 On the contrary, Deborah is not mentioned. B.A. ASEN, “Deborah, Barak and Bees: 
Apis mellifera, Apiculture and Judges 4 and 5", ZAW 109 (1997) 514-533, attributes this 
to the memory of a bee cult in Israel: “Deborah is a bee goddess of Aegean origin who 
was worshipped as the Great Goddess". 
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Barak bestows the honorable title of “mother of Israel” to Deborah (5,7) 7 
1s symbolic of his status. 


III. THEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATION 


Judges 4 deals with the deliverance of the Israelites from the Canaanites’ 
oppression through the activities of three protagonists in warfare. Deborah 
urges Barak to gather the men and go to war, and at her behest, he summons 
soldiers. Deborah accompanies him onto the battlefield, encourages him 
with God’s word, and provides military advice through prophecy. Barak 
displays prowess in war and conquers the enemy. Jael assassinates the failed 
leader of the enemy, Sisera. All of them prove to be warriors and heroes. 

Interestingly, each is defined by their husband or father: Deborah is called 
Lappidoth's wife (4,4) 7°; Jael is introduced as Heber's wife (4,17.21; 5,24) 76; 
Barak is described as son of Abinoam (4,6.12; 5,1.12). This construct form 
places them within the patriarchal system. Deborah, Jael, and Barak are wife 
of somebody and son of somebody. In this system, women and children's 
involvement in warfare is unusual and abnormal. Thus, the reversal of con- 
ventional gender portrayal and the fact that multiple figures of social under- 
dogs help bring deliverance to the people cannot be indicative of their supe- 
riority; instead, these reflect the absence of male leadership in Israel rather 
than emphasizing God's deliverance 7°. In this way, the story of Deborah and 
Barak seems to insinuate the necessity for a new pattern of leadership ”. 


7^ »nnpW can be “the second person feminine with the old ending", G.F. MOORE, Judges 
(ICC; Edinburgh 1895) 144; SOGGIN, Judges, 86. On the other hand, M. WALTISBERG, 
“Zum Alter der Sprache des Deboraliedes Ri 5”, 218-219, is of the opinion that it is an 
Aramaic influenced form. 

75 In 5,1 Deborah is introduced without referring to her husband. 

76 Although Jael is a foreign woman, as SOGGIN, “Heber der Qenit”, 89-92, suggests, 
this does not create differences in interpretation, because the two positons belong to the 
same social category. 

7 O”CONNELL, The Rhetoric of the Book of Judges, 316-317, sees Israel's crisis of lead- 
ership in “halfheartedness of Israel's men” in both prose and poetry (Barak in 4,8-9.22; 
Israel's tribes in 5,15b-17.24-27), as well as in the Book of Judges: "This return of such 
crisis of national leadership that requires YHWH's electing a national leader is a dominant 
concern in the Book of Judges". 

78 Contra AMIT, “Judges 4: Its Contents and Form”, 98; R.H. O' CONNELL, The Rhetoric 
of the Book of Judges, 133-134. God's deliverance is clearly emphasized both in the story 
and in the Song, through the three common topoi, namely, lack of eligible personages, 
human weaknesses, and military inferiority. Taking into consideration that the three ele- 
ments lead to concerns regarding leadership in the Book of Judges, God's deliverance can- 
not be the main intention of the story. 

7? On this issue, Chapter 4 and 5 diverge. J. KEGLER, “Debora — Erwägungen zur poli- 
tischen Funktion einer Frau in einer patriarchalischen Gesellschaft", Tradition der Befreiung. 
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In this context, it is noteworthy that in the beginning, by means of the 
flashback (Josh 24,29-32; Judg 2,6-10), the Book of Judges presents the era 
as “a Dark Age” for the Israelites, due to their inability to eliminate Canaan- 
ite influence after Joshua’s death, whereas Joshua’s period is emphasized 
as “a Golden Age” 99, Correspondingly, as widely agreed, the Book of 
Judges shows the gradual decline of the judges. At the end, the Book of 
Judges claims a transition to a new pattern of leadership as a solution for 
the failure of the post-Joshua generations: “the Israelites do as they please 
because there is no king in Israel” (Judg 17,6; 18,1; 19,1; 21,25). 

On this point, the story of Deborah and Barak is compared with that 
of Ruth, which is set in the age of Judges with reference to the historical 
chronology in the days of Judges (Ruth 1,1). The former presents the 
absence of male leadership as the cause of political difficulties (Judg 4,3), 
such as the blockade of commercial traffic and hesitant traveling (5,6- 
7), and the degradation of women as items of booty (5,28-30). The latter 
shows family experiences due to the death of men in the family. The cor- 
responding elements of the stories show that in an androcentric society, 
the absence of male leadership leads to personal, domestic, and political 
crises. McCann notes that in the Book of Judges, the increasingly problem- 
atic characters of the judges are set in parallel with the diminishing welfare 
of women, as the Book of Judges proceeds *!. However, in the two stories, 
the difficulties engendered by the absence of male authority are overcome 
by the initiative of female characters: Deborah and Jael; Naomi and Ruth. 
The male protagonists, Barak and Boaz, play a passive, though decisive 
role in bringing about the change. Nevertheless, according to the present 
author’s interpretation, Barak bears a certain resemblance to David, who 
as a boy goes to the battlefield only in the name of YHWH (1 Sam 17,33.45). 
Likewise, Barak as a young boy goes to war only on the condition of 


Sozialgeschichtliche Bibelauslegungen. Band 2. Frauen in der Bibel (eds. W. SCHOT- 
TROFF — W. STEGEMANN) (Miinchen 1980) 37-59, observes that in the opening of the Song 
it is not Barak or Deborah but the people of Israel who are at the center, and it is because 
of their readiness and willingness to fight for themselves that YHWH is praised (5,2). He 
further sees an acephalous, segmental society presupposed in v. 14-18. He characterizes the 
battle that Chapter 5 describes as the resistance of a decentralized segmental society against 
a centralized ruling society of Canaanites. According to him, the Israelite tribal co-operation 
pursued restoration of a free economic life and preservation of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual tribes that the acephalous society made possible. The Song of Deborah and Barak 
seems not to be aware of the institution of the monarchy in Israel (SOGGIN, Judges, 80), 
nor of the necessity for a new order of leadership. In this regard, Chapters 4 and 5 seem 
to provide the antithetical attitude to the monarchial institution. 

8? ANGEL, “One Book, Two Books: The Joshua—Judges Continuum”, 166, 170. 

81 MCCANN, Judges, 23; see also HACKETT, “Violence and Women's Lives in the Book 
of Judges”, 356-364. 
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prophetic presence, and he takes lead of leaderless Israelites and delivers 
the Israelites from the foreign oppression. In this, Barak appears as a 
forerunner of David. As the Book of Ruth ends with the anticipation of 
the new king, David, the story of Deborah and Barak echoes this sense 
of impending change, emphasizing the absence of male leadership. 


Department of Old Testament Hee-Sook BAE 
Presbyterian University and Theological Seminary 
Seoul — Republic of Korea 


SUMMARY 


Regarding his calling as a military commander, Barak’s demand of Deborah’s 
presence on the battlefield most likely results from his youth and inexperience at 
war. Barak is depicted as a young, heroic leader in battle, and a judge who strived 
for the deliverance and preservation of Israel (1 Sam 11,12; Heb 11,32). In the 
midst of an androcentric society, the involvement of a boy and two women in war 
reflects the absence of male leadership. As the Book of Ruth anticipates the emer- 
gence of King David, so also the story of Deborah and Barak echoes this sense of 
impending change, emphasizing the absence of the male leadership. On this point, 
Chapter 4 reflects a contrast to Chapter 5 which presents the battle as a struggle 
for the freedom of the individual tribes. 


DAS EZECHIELBUCH ALS METATEXT I 


Ezechiel 1-3 als Leseanleitung fiir 
ein literarisch ausformuliertes Prophetenbuch 


Es ist kaum móglich, in einer Monographie die literarischen Probleme 
und den Charakter des Ezechielbuches vollstándig zu diskutieren. Das 
hángt mit der Forschungssituation bei diesem Buch zusammen. Denn in 
kaum einem anderen Bereich der Hebräischen Bibel ist es so umstritten 
wie bei Ezechiel, ob es sich um ein einheitliches oder vielschichtiges Werk 
handelt, ob seine Abfassung den enthaltenen Datierungen nahesteht oder 
ob es ein sehr viel spáteres Werk ist !. 

In diesem Beitrag sollen ausgehend von der Funktion von Ezechiel 1-3 
Leitlinien für einen neuen Zugang zum Verstándnis des Buches und seiner 
Literargeschichte aufgezeigt werden ?. Dabei ergeben sich Anknüpfungs- 
punkte zu álteren Thesen und zu Beobachtungen, die die Forschung über 
die Jahrzehnte und Jahrhunderte an dem Buch gemacht hat. Die im Buch 
enthaltenen inhaltlichen Probleme liegen auf der Hand: Es finden sich 
konkurrierende Konzeptionen zur Frage von Schuld und Strafe. Heils- und 
Unheilsworte stehen scheinbar unvermittelt nebeneinander. Fokussiert 
wird einerseits auf die Diaspora, andererseits auf das Leben im Land. 
Diese Probleme hat die Forschung mit ganz unterschiedlichen literarkriti- 
schen Ansátzen zu lósen versucht. Dem Ausgangspunkt der Forschung im 
19. Jh. bei der Verkündigung des Propheten, deren Sammlung sekundár 


! Als Übersicht vgl. K.-F. POHLMANN, Der Stand der theologischen Diskussion (Darm- 
stadt 2008) 29-97; DERS., ,,Ezekiel. New Directions and Current Debates“, Ezekiel. Current 
Debates and Future Directions (eds. W.A. TOOMAN — P. BARTER) (FAT 112; Tübingen 2017) 
3-17. Weitere Aspekte der Forschungssituation bieten auch T. KRÜGER, ,,Ezekiel Studies. 
Present State and Future Outlook“ Ezekiel. Current Debates and Future Directions (eds. 
W.A. TOOMAN - P. BARTER) (FAT 112; Tübingen 2017) 18-27, und W.A. TOOMAN, ,,Liter- 
ary Unity, Empirical Models, and the Compatibility of Synchronic and Diachronic Read- 
ing“, Ezekiel. Current Debates and Future Directions (eds. W.A. TooMAN — P. BARTER) 
(FAT 112; Tübingen 2017) 497-512. 

? Anknüpfen kann diese Studie bei dem methoden- und forschungskritischen Beitrag, 
den unlängst KRÜGER, „Ezekiel Studies“, präsentiert hat. Er halt fest, dass die Probleme 
im Ezechielbuch sowohl in synchronen als auch in diachronen Analysen wahrgenommen 
werden kónnen. Vgl. ebd., 23-25. Mit der Verwertung der im Buch enthaltenen herme- 
neutischen Konzepte wird hier ein Zugang zur Literargeschichte gesucht, und Synchronie 
und Diachronie werden so verbunden. 
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durch mehrere Redaktionen das jetzige Buch hervorgebracht hat 3, trat 
relativ zeitig C.C. Torreys These an die Seite, dass es sich um ein hel- 
lenistisches pseudepigraphes Werk handelt *, in dem auch mit Wider- 
sprüchen gearbeitet worden ist. In philologischer Hinsicht war G. Hól- 
scher besonders „konsequent“. Er postulierte, dass das ursprüngliche Buch 
nahezu ausschlieBlich in poetischem Stil verfasst gewesen sei ? und suchte, 
es entsprechend zu rekonstruieren 9. 

In der zweiten Hälfte des 20. Jh. ist W. Zimmerli mit seinen Arbeiten 
bedeutsam geworden. Seine Untersuchungen und sein Kommentar bilden 
einen Übergang von der álteren Konzeption der Suche nach den ursprüngli- 
chen Prophetenworten hin zu der Prophetenbuchexegese 7. Seiner Ansicht 
nach liegt dem Buch eine spátere Aufzeichnung der prophetischen Verkün- 
digung durch eine Art Ezechielschule zugrunde. Er hält dabei bereits in Bezug 
auf die Kapitel Ezechiel 1—3 fest, dass dort von Anfang an eine Reflexion 
der Visionen des Ezechiel vorgelegen habe 8. J. Becker trat in die Fußstapfen 
Torreys und nahm an, dass das Ezechielbuch in der spátnachexilischen Zeit 
als pseudepigrapher Text entstanden sei ?. Er sieht es als eine Vorstufe der 
jüdischen Apokalyptik !°. Für H.-G. Pohlmann sind die unterschiedlichen 
Themen ein Hinweis darauf, dass das Buch Ezechiel aus einem noch im 
Lande Israels verankerten Prophetenbuch hervorgegangen ist !!, dem dann 
in mehreren literarischen Stufen die Diasporaperspektive aufgeprágt wurde. 
Diesen Thesen der Spátdatierung und der literarischen Schichtung steht aller- 
dings gegenwártig auch noch M. Greenbergs These einer ursprünglichen 
literarischen Einheitlichkeit des Buches bei früher Abfassung gegenüber |”. 


3 Vgl. als Überblick über die Forschung bis zum Ende des 19. J.A. BERTHOLET, Das 
Buch Hesekiel (KHC XII; Freiburg — Leipzig — Tübingen 1887) XXII-XXIII. 

4 Vgl. C.C. TORREY, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy (LBS 18; New York 
1970) 197. 

5 Vgl. G. HÓLSCHER, Hesekiel. Der Dichter und das Buch. Eine literarkritische Unter- 
suchung (BZAW 39; Giessen 1924) 26. 

6 Vgl. zu seiner Literarkritik in Ezechiel 1—7 ebd., 43-68. 

7 Vgl. W. ZIMMERLI, Ezechiel (BK.At XIII/1-2; Neukirchen-Vluyn ?1979) 106*-109*. 
Er beschreibt über weite Strecken in seinem Kommentar erstmals den ,,eigentiimliche[n] 
Vorgang der ‚Fortschreibung‘“ (ebd., 106). 

5 Vel. ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel“, 21. 

? Vgl. J. BECKER, „Erwägungen zur ezechielischen Frage“, Künder des Wortes. Beiträge 
zur Theologie der Propheten. FS J. Schreiner (eds. L. RUPPERT — P. WEIMAR — E. ZENGER) 
(Würzburg 1982) 137-149, 142. 

10 Vol. BECKER, „Erwägungen“, 146. 

II Vgl. K.-F. POHLMANN, Ezechielstudien. Zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Buches und 
zur Frage nach den ältesten Texten (BZAW 202; Berlin 1992) 124-131; DERS., , Stand der 
theologischen Diskussion“, 93-95; DERS., Das Buch des Propheten Hesekiel (Ezechiel) 
(ATD 22; Gottingen 1996, 2001) bes. 18-42. 

12 Seiner Ansicht nach lassen sich viele Probleme wie jenes in Ez 1,2-3 mit der Annahme 
lósen, dass ,,der Prophet sein eigener Herausgeber“ (M. GREENBERG, Ezechiel 1-20 [HBK; 
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Als Tendenz ist in den literarhistorisch orientierten Studien zu erkennen, 
dass man eine primár unheilsprophetisch ausgerichtete Stufe des Buches 
als ursprünglich ansieht. 

Die vorliegende Studie verzichtet zunáchst auf die Vorstufenrekonst- 
ruktion innerhalb von Ezechiel 1-3. Ziel ist es, die Intention und Funk- 
tion der Gesamtkomposition ausgehend von diesen programmatischen 
Kapiteln zu bestimmen. Methodisch schließt sich die Untersuchung in 
einem gewissen Sinne an die Arbeit von K. Schópflin an, die eine Zásur 
in der Forschung am Ezechielbuch darstellt. Sie sieht es als eine konstru- 
ierte Autobiographie, deren theologische Intention im Grundkonzept von 
Ankündigung und Erfüllung bestehe !. Sie lässt den literarischen Charak- 
ter des Gesamttextes im Zusammenspiel der einzelnen Einheiten zu Wort 
kommen und verzichtet ausdrücklich auf weitgehende Vorstufenrekons- 
truktionen. So trágt sie dem literarischen Charakter des Buches Rechnung, 
wobei sie allerdings erkennen lásst, dass es literarische Vorstufen gegeben 
haben muss !*. Als konstruierte Autobiographie verfügt das Ezechielbuch 
ihrer Ansicht nach ,,mit Kap. 1-7 über eine breite programmatische Ein- 
leitung, die deutlich als literarisches Produkt, hinter dem keine echte Bio- 
graphie steht, zu erkennen ist“ ^. Hier kann bei der folgenden Diskussion 
des Textes angesetzt werden. Es geht um die Bestimmung der Funktion von 
Ezechiel 1-3 und vor allem um das Zusammenspiel mit den sich direkt 
anschlieBenden Kapiteln. 

Allerdings wird die Bezeichnung ,,Autobiographie“ dem Charakter des 
Buches nicht gerecht. Denn in ihm fehlen Aspekte, die die Persónlichkeit 
des Ezechiel ausmachen könnten !6. Es ist also vor allem das Stilmittel der 


Freiburg im Breisgau 2001] 63) war. Vgl. zusammenfassend in Auseinandersetzung mit 
Zimmerlis Konzept DERS., ,, What Are Valid Criteria for Determining Inauthentic Matter in 
Ezekiel?“, Ezekiel and His Book. Textual and Literary Criticism and their Interrelation 
(ed. J. Lusr) (BEThL 74; Leuven 1986) 123-135, 134-135. 

13 Vgl. K. SCHÖPFLIN, Theologie als Biographie im Ezechielbuch. Ein Beitrag zur Kon- 
zeption alttestamentlicher Prophetie (FAT 36; Tübingen 2002) 350-351. 

^ Dabei nivelliert sie die Probleme nicht, wie sich beispielsweise bei der Analyse von 
Ezechiel 21 deutlich ist, wo sie die wahrscheinlich sekundáren Zusátze benennt, aber eben 
die Funktion des Abschnittes zu bestimmen sucht. Vgl. SCHÓPFLIN, „Theologie“, 47- 
48. 

15 SCHÒPFLIN, „Theologie“, 346. 

16 Die ältere Literaturwissenschaft sah die hebräische Prophetie als eine Phase auf dem 
Wege der Entdeckung der Individualität. Vgl. G. MiscH, Geschichte der Autobiographie. 1. 
Das Altertum (Leipzig 1907) 55. K. BALTZER, Die Biographie der Propheten (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 1975) zusammenfassend 193-197, hat gemeint, dass eine im Alten Orient verbrei- 
teten Gattung der Idealbiographie — mit Ursprung in Âgypten (vgl. ebd., 20-21) — in der 
Hebráischen Bibel vielfach, bei Ezechiel mit Einschránkungen (vgl. ebd., 133), anzu- 
treffen ist. Eine Art fiktiver Autobiographie macht T. LONGMAN, Fictional Akkadian Auto- 
biography. A Generic and Comparative Study (Winona Lake, IN 1991) 137, im Gebrauch 
der 1. Person in Marduk-Prophetien aus. Von einer fiktiven Autobiographie hat man auch 
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Ich-Erzáhlung, das zur Zuordnung des Ezechielbuches zu den fiktiven 
Autobiographien angeregt hat. Im Hintergrund dúrfte aber das aus der 
prophetischen Literatur stammende Konzept der Ich-Rede stehen, das im 
Buch — warum, ist zu klären — zur Perfektion |” getrieben wird. 


L DIE METATEXTUALITAT ALS ZUGANG ZUR LITERARGESCHICHTE 


Texte dienen der Kommunikation. C. Hardmeier sah sie in Anschluss 
an S.J. Schmidt als Kommunikationsmittel in kommunikativen Hand- 
lungsspielen !8. Er nahm dabei bereits die Diachronie der biblischen 
Texte in Blick und sprach von einer Abfolge von kommunikativen Hand- 
lungsspielen !°. Das ist allerdings sehr allgemein formuliert. Um eine den 
Texten entsprechende Methodik entwickeln zu kónnen, ist es zusátzlich 
nótig, den Charakter der biblischen Texte zu beriicksichtigen. Wir sehen 
sie in der Regel als Traditionsliteratur 7°. Es handelt sich auBerdem über 
weite Strecken um intentionale Literatur ?!. Gleichgültig, wie wir uns die 
Rezeptionsprozesse am Ursprung der Biicher der Hebráischen Bibel vor- 
zustellen haben, so scheint man mit ihnen direkt auf die Religion und die 
Identitátskonzepte der Adressaten einzuwirken gesucht zu haben. Daraus 
ergibt sich, dass es im Alten Israel Diskurse um die Religion und Iden- 
titát gegeben hat. Leider haben wir mit den Texten nur Kenntnis von 
einem Teil der Diskurse. Die Texte sind daher als Diskursfragmente 
anzusehen ?. 


bei Kohelet gesprochen, was aber hinterfragt wird. Vgl. dazu J. VAN OORSCHOT, „König und 
Mensch. Biografie und Autobiografie bei Kohelet und in der alttestamentlichen Literaturge- 
schichte“, Mensch und König. Studien zur Anthropologie des Alten Testaments. FS R. Lux 
(eds. A. BERLEJUNG — R. HECKL) (HBS 53; Freiburg im Breisgau 2008) 109-122. Zieht man 
die anhand von Xenophons Anabasis erstellte Definition der fiktiven Autobiographie von 
M. Reichel heran, nach der „das Leben des Verfassers [...] Gegenstand der Darstellung“ 
und somit „Subjekt und Objekt der Erzählung identisch“ (M. REICHEL, „Ist Xenophons 
Anabasis eine Autobiographie? *, Antike Autobiographien. Werke — Epochen — Gattungen 
[ed. M. REICHEL] [Europáische Geschichtsdarstellungen 5; Kóln — Weimar — Wien 2005] 
45-73, 61) sein müssten, so gibt es bei Ezechiel lediglich Überschneidungen. 

17 So schon Becker, „Erwägungen“, 143, der „die totale Verfasserfiktion als Hauptcha- 
rakteristikum des Ezechielbuches angesehen hat. 

18 Vgl. C. HARDMEIER, Texttheorie und biblische Exegese. Zur rhetorischen Funktion 
der Trauermetaphorik in der Prophetie (BEvTh 79; München 1978) 65. 

19 Vel. HARDMEIER, ,, Texttheorie“, 75-83. 

20 Vel. z.B. C. DoHMEN, Die Bibel und ihre Auslegung (Beck Wissen 2099; München 
32006) 11-14. 

21 Vgl. R. HECKL, Neuanfang und Kontinuität in Jerusalem. Studien zu den hermeneu- 
tischen Strategien im Esra-Nehemia-Buch (FAT 104; Tübingen 2016) 14-19. 

2 Vel. HECKL, „Neuanfang und Kontinuität“, 20-23. 
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Im Ezechielbuch ist der diskursive Charakter besonders gut erkenn- 
bar. Denn die einzelnen Texte lassen vielfach Gegenpositionen erken- 
nen. Ezechiel präsentiert seine theologischen oder politischen Konzepte 
im Gegenüber zu anderen Positionen, die er z.T. vehement ablehnt 2, 
Das Buch entwickelt mitunter eine geradezu erstaunliche Traditionskri- 
tik gegen bestimmte Formen der Religiosität *. Außerdem sind Ausein- 
andersetzungen zwischen den Angehórigen der Diaspora und der in Juda 
und Jerusalem verbliebenen Bevólkerung und ihren Repräsentanten 
erkennbar. 

Kann man auf Grundlage der Texte die Diskurse rekonstruieren? Man 
hat versucht, mit literarkritischen Methoden über eine Rekonstruktion von 
Vorstufen Zugriff auf die sich verándernden theologischen oder politi- 
schen Konzepte zu erlangen. Doch ist es fraglich, dass sich verándernde 
Diskurse in lediglich additiven Hinzufügungen in den Texten nieder- 
geschlagen haben, was nicht heift, dass es entsprechende Hinzufügun- 
gen nicht gegeben hat ?. Doch Veránderungen in den Konzeptionen und 
Innovationen muss man vermittelt haben. Konzeptionelle Veránderungen 
haben wahrscheinlich stärkere Veränderungen hervorgerufen. Zugriff 
auf die Diskurse erhalten wir daher eher über die in den Texten still- 
schweigend vorausgesetzten Informationen. Das Selbstverständliche muss 
ja in einem Text nicht wiederholt werden %, doch ausgehend davon, 
sucht man, Innovationen zu vermitteln, Gegenpositionen zu entkräften 
oder theologische Konzepte abzusichern. Und wenn an den Texten 
über Generationen nicht nur ‚gearbeitet‘ wurde, sondern wenn die Texte 
immer wieder in neuen Diskursen eine Rolle gespielt haben, so gehören 
die Vorlagen der überlieferten Texte zum Hintergrundwissen, das bei den 
intendierten Adressaten vorausgesetzt ist. Entsprechend ist zu erwar- 
ten, dass sich in den uns vorliegenden Texten auf der inhaltlichen Ebene 
Hinweise auf die Vorlagen finden. Bei diesem handelt es sich nicht um 
die üblichen Kriterien von Literar- und Redaktionskritik (Spannungen, 
Brüche, Doppelungen, wiederkehrende Themen etc.). Vielmehr ist eine 
inhaltliche Thematisierung der Vorlagen zu erwarten. Hier sind als beson- 
ders offensichtliche Beispiele natürlich die Verschriftungsnotizen im 
Pentateuch zu nennen, an denen das Schreiben konkreter Abschnitte 
bzw. des Pentateuchs insgesamt zu einer älteren Vorlage oder zu älteren 


23 Siehe die ‚Abschreitung‘ der Gräuel durch den Propheten in Ezechiel 8. 

24 Siehe besonders Ezechiel 20. 

25 Solche lassen sich bei Ezechiel z.T. wie auch bei Jeremia im Gegenüber von maso- 
retischer und griechischer Texttradition erkennen. 

26 Vgl. P. CASSIRER, „Regeln der alltäglichen Konversation als Grundlage der interpre- 
tativen Stilistik“, ZLL 11 (1981) 110-131, 115. 
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Vorlagen in ein Verháltnis gesetzt wird ?". Gehen wir aber von der Diach- 
ronie der Texte aus, auch wenn zu bezweifeln ist, dass sie vollstándig 
rekonstruierbar ist, dann wáre jeder biblische Text, der eine literarische 
Vorgeschichte hat, als Metatext anzusprechen. 

Mit dieser Begrifflichkeit schlieBe ich mich an textlinguistische und dis- 
kursanalytische Überlegungen von A. Reckwitz an, der die kulturwissen- 
schaftliche Bedeutung von Rezeption und Produktion von Texten aufge- 
zeigt hat ?*. Aufgrund ihres spezifischen Charakters enthalten unsere Texte 
nicht nur die Ergebnisse von Diskursen, sie sind Teil der Rezeptionsvor- 
gánge. In die Altertumswissenschaften hat diesen Aspekt der Heidelberger 
Assyriologe M. Hilgert eingeführt. Er betont, dass Metatexte es móglich 
machen, die „Rezeptionspraxis des Geschriebenen zu rekonstruieren“ 29, 
Er fáhrt fort: ,,Denn immerhin verdanken sie ihre Existenz der Tatsache, 
dass Geschriebenes rezipiert wurde, und geben überdies Hinweise auf 
die Formen sowie den epistemologischen, sozial-kulturellen und prakti- 
schen Kontext dieser Rezeption". Wenn wir also die Texte als Diskursfrag- 
mente ansehen und entsprechend auslegen, kónnen wir das Zusammen- 
spiel von Textrezeptions- und Produktionsprozessen als Teil dieser Diskurse 
ernstnehmen. Denn ,,Metatexte, die Hinweise auf Textvorlagen enthal- 
ten, geben uns die Móglichkeit zu verstehen, wie man in der Antike die 
Texte interpretiert hat und wie man sie verstanden wissen wollte“ *°. Die 
biblische Traditionsliteratur verdankt sich einem Generationen übergrei- 
fenden Umgang mit Texten. So wie wir die biblischen Bücher nicht in 
den Händen halten würden, wenn sie nicht rezipiert worden wären, so ver- 
danken sich die vorliegenden Textfassungen dem Umgang mit den Vorla- 
gen. Da bei der Abfassung der uns vorliegenden Texte bei den inten- 
dierten Adressaten eine Kenntnis der Vorlagen vorausgesetzt war *!, müssen 
sich hermeneutische Strategien in den Texten finden, mit denen man den 
Text gegenüber den Vorlagen zu plausibilisieren gesucht hat. Der 
Ansatz bei diesen Strukturen und damit bei der Metatextualitát scheint 
mir einen tragfáhigen Zugriff auf die literarische Geschichte der bibli- 
schen Texte móglich zu machen. 


27 Vgl. dazu R. HECKL, „Mose als Schreiber. Am Ursprung der jüdischen Hermeneutik 
des Pentateuchs*, ZAR 19 (2013) 179-234, 221. 

28 Vel. A. RECKWITZ, Die Transformation der Kulturtheorien. Zur Entwicklung eines 
Theorieprogramms (Weilerswist 2000) 610. 

22 M. HILGERT, „‚Text-Anthropologie‘. Die Erforschung von Materialität und Präsenz 
des Geschriebenen als hermeneutische Strategie“, MDOG 142 (2010) 87-126, 96. 

30 HECKL, „Neuanfang und Kontinuität“, 14. 

3! Vgl. dazu meine Überlegungen zum Charakter der biblischen Traditionliteratur 
HECKL, „Neuanfang und Kontinuität“, 14-26. 
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II. DER LITERARISCHE CHARAKTER VON EZECHIEL 1-3 


Auch in Bezug auf Ezechiel 1-3 lässt die Forschung eine große Viel- 
stimmigkeit erkennen. Allerdings nimmt man weniger Uberarbeitungen an, 
seit man den Abschnitt als literarischen Einstieg in das Buch ansieht ??. Im 
Folgenden steht die Funktion der Buchrollenvision im Berufungsgesche- 
hen im Vordergrund. Es wird dabei nur das Kohárenzproblem der Ein- 
setzung Ezechiels zum Wächter (Ez 3,16-21) diskutiert. Dieser Abschnitt 
wirkt wie ein Fremdkórper, und er ist zudem in der inhaltlichen Struktur 
von der eigentlichen Berufung durch einen Zeit- und Ortswechsel getrennt. 
Ez 3,16-21 gehórt daher zeitlich mit den nachfolgenden Zeichenhandlun- 
gen und Reden des Propheten (Ezechiel 4—7) zusammen. Inhaltlich aber 
ist der Schluss von Kap. 3 dadurch eng mit der Berufungsgeschichte ver- 
bunden, dass in Ez 3,22-27 wieder auf die Thematik und Terminologie der 
vorangehenden Berufungsgeschichte zurückgegriffen wird. Die Berufung 
beginnt schon in Ezechiel 1 mit Ezechiels Begegnung mit der Herrlichkeit 
Jhwhs. Diese sog. Thronwagenvision eróffnet zugleich das Buch. Anstelle 
einer unpersónlichen Überschrift berichtet der Ich-Erzühler, wie sich ihm 
der Himmel geöffnet hat und welches Bild sich vor ihm aufgebaut hat 3, 
Die Visionsbeschreibung ist eine literarische Komposition aus traditions- 
geschichtlich ursprünglich eigenstándige Themen und verschiedenen ikono- 
graphischen Elementen und bietet Einblick in eine überweltliche Wirklich- 
keit. Die immer wieder enthaltenen Vergleichsausdrücke lassen erkennen, 
dass man eine zu enge Beziehung zu den übernommenen Traditionen und 
Motiven vermeiden wollte. Der Leser sollte sich mit dem so erzeugten inne- 
ren Bild nur an diese Wirklichkeit annáhern. Die Vorsicht vor zu viel Rea- 
lismus erklárt auch die Redundanz der Beschreibung. Nach K. Schópflin 


32 Zuletzt hat F.-E. FOCKEN, „Ezechiels Schriftrolle. Die Konzeption seiner Prophetie 
im Berufungsbericht (Ez 1-3)“, Metatexte. Erzählungen von schrifttragenden Artefakten 
in der alttestamentlichen und mittelalterlichen Literatur (eds. F.-E. FOCKEN — M.R. Orr) 
(Materiale Textkulturen 15; Berlin — Boston 2016) 145-175, 155, in seiner literarkritischen 
Analyse auf die Ausgrenzung von Abschnitten abgesehen vom Wächterabschnitt (Ez 3,16- 
21) weitgehend verzichtet. Zuvor hat auch SCHOPFLIN, „Theologie“, 346, den Abschnitt 
Ezechiel 1—7 ebenfalls mit Ausnahme von Ez 3,16-21 als programmatische Einleitung des 
Buches und literarische Komposition gewürdigt. 

33 Die erzühlerischen Verse Ez 1,2-3 werden schon seit Raschi als parenthetische 
Bemerkung angesehen. Vgl. M. EISEMANN, Yechezkel. The Book of Ezekiel. A New Trans- 
lation With a Commentary Anthologized From Talmudic Midrashic and Rabbinic Sources 
(Brooklyn, NY ?1988) 72. Sie tragen einen Sondercharakter und müssen hier zunächst außer 
Acht gelassen werden. Sie haben synchron eine wichtige Funktion, da ja der Prophet mit 
den Versen eingeführt wird. Schon HÒLSCHER, „Hesekiel“, 45, hat diachron die Verse als 
Anfang eines zugrunde liegenden Buches angesehen. Das kónnte in die richtige Richtung 
gehen und wird in einer Fortsetzung dieses Beitrages in einen Zusammenhang mit der vor- 
liegenden These zur Buchentstehung gebracht. 
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wird so „eine Steigerung gegenüber allem bisher Dagewesenen" erreicht, 
um „Yhwh als den über dem Universum thronenden Weltenherrscher 
mit uneingeschränkter Macht darzustellen“ ?*. Fernab von Jerusalem in der 
babylonischen Gola begegnet die Prásenz Gottes dem Propheten. Ange- 
sichts der Verarbeitung der Niederlage und Machtlosigkeit der intendierten 
Adressaten wird so eine kontrafaktische überweltliche bzw. innerwelt- 
liche, aber verborgene Wirklichkeit prásentiert. 

Die Vision geht nahtlos in die eigentliche Berufung über: Der Prophet 
wirft sich im Angesicht der Vision zu Boden, wird aber sogleich wieder 
aufgerichtet (Ez 1,28b), womit die Berufung in sein Amt beginnt. Entspre- 
chend bildet die Vision den Hintergrund der Berufung. Die Herrlichkeit 
Jahwes ist nicht nur die ganze Zeit über als anwesend gedacht, sie wird 
auch in Ez 3,12-13 und Ez 3,23 nochmals erwáhnt und klammert so die 
Kap. 1-3 *. Dem Universalismus der Darstellung der Präsenz Gottes 3° in 
Ezechiel 1 steht in Ezechiel 2 die Einsetzung Ezechiels zum Propheten für 
die Israeliten gegenüber, wobei dieser mit der Phrase O78 32 als Repräsen- 
tant des Menschengeschlechts ausgewiesen wird ?7. Hier zeigt sich für das 
Ezechielbuch ein wesentlicher Perspektivenwechsel. „Der Text sucht 
somit zu vermitteln, dass Gott nicht mehr von Israel auf die Welt, sondern 
von der Welt auf Israel schaut“ ?*. Die Israeliten werden als aufrührerisch 
charakterisiert. Sie gelten außerdem als verstockt, wodurch die Berufungs- 
rede wie auch schon die Thronwagenvision ?? eine Náhe zur Berufung Jesa- 
jas mit dem sog. Verstockungsauftrag erkennen lässt 4, 


34 SCHOPFLIN, „Theologie“, 144. 

? Die Anwesenheit der Herrlichkeit Gottes bestimmt in ühnlicher Weiser die gesamte 
Tempelvision in Ezechiel 8-11. Dort wird sie abgesehen von der Beschreibung weiterer 
Einzelheiten in Kap. 10 am Anfang und am Ende erwáhnt. 

36 Der Ort, an dem die Erscheinung geschieht und die Darstellung, die mit der Rede 
vom Thron über der Gestalt der wpa (Ez 1,26) kosmologische Aspekte einbringt, lassen 
Jhwh in einer universalen Bedeutung erscheinen. 

37 Hier dürfte ähnlich wie in Gen 5,1 07x als eponymer Vorfahr der Menschheit im 
Blick sein. Vgl. dazu R. HECKL, „Die Anrede O78 32 im Ezechielbuch. Zur Bedeutung 
von Konnotationen bei der Auslegung", BN (2018). Die Besonderheit gewinnt an Profil, 
wenn man beachtet, dass Ezechiel als Judáer und Priester zunáchst nur parenthetisch auf- 
grund von Ez 1,2-3 bekannt ist. ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel“, 71, sieht die judáische Herkunft 
als Grundlage: ,,Ez ist Judäer. Er weilt in der Mitte einer judáischen Exulantenschar. So 
möchte man erwarten, daß er sogleich zu den Judáern in der Verbannung gesandt werde“. 
Die explizite Aussendung Ezechiels zu den Israeliten (2,3aa) wäre dann aber unnötig. 

38 HECKL, „OTN Ja“. 

32 Vol. F. HARTENSTEIN, ,,Cherubim and Seraphim in the Bible and in the Light of 
Ancient Near Eastern Sources”, Angels. The Concept of Celestial Beings — Origins, 
Development and Reception (eds. F.V. REITERER — T. NICKLAS — K. SCHÓPFLIN) (Deutero- 
canonical and cognate literature yearbook, 2007; Berlin 2007) 155-188, 173-178. 

40 Nach F. HESSE, Das Verstockungsproblem im Alten Testament. Eine frómmigkeits- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung (BZAW 74; Berlin 1955) 84, ,,ist Jesaja von einer langen 
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Vergleicht man Ezechiels Berufungsgeschichte mit anderen Berufungs- 
geschichten in der Hebráischen Bibel, ist sie nicht nur wesentlich stárker 
ausformuliert und — wie schon erwáhnt — redundanter, sie bietet dem 
Propheten einen geradezu exklusiven Zugang zu Gott *!. Die beglaubigende 
Vision zeigt Ezechiel in einer außergewöhnlichen Gottesbeziehung, die 
ihn mindestens Mose, Jesaja und Jeremia als ebenbürtig erscheinen lässt *. 
Im Zentrum des Berufungsabschnittes selbst steht die Buchrollenvision $, 
die ebenfalls traditionsgeschichtliche Bezüge zu den Berufungen des Mose 
und Jeremias aufweist *. Leitphrase in Ezechiel 2-3 ist die wiederkehrende 
Aufforderung, die empfangenen Jhwh-Reden weiterzugeben. Dabei wird 
die Botenformel mr 178 SAN 7D ohne eine nachfolgende weiterzugebende 
Gottesrede in 2,4 am Anfang der Berufung und in 3,11 bei deren Abschluss 
dazu verwendet, die Aufgabe des Propheten zu bezeichnen ?. Der Gebrauch 


Erfahrung aus erst nachtráglich dazu gekommen, das in der Berufungsvision Erlebte [...] 
a posteriori in dem Sinne zu verstehen, daß Jahwe ihm befohlen habe, verstockend auf das 
Volk zu wirken". Áhnlich E. BLUM, ,,Jesajas prophetisches Testament. Beobachtungen zu 
Jes 1-11*, ZAW 108 (1996) 547-568; 109 (1997) 12-29, 26-27. F. HARTENSTEIN, Die Unzu- 
gänglichkeit Gottes im Heiligtum. Jesaja 6 und der Wohnort JHWHs in der Jerusalemer 
Kulttradition (WMANT 75; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1997) 222-223, zieht die in Aussicht 
gestellte Dauer der Verstockung in Jes 6,11 heran und sieht einen Zusammenhang mit dem 
Motiv der Abwesenheit Jhwhs. Für das Verstándnis des teilweisen Schweigegebots im 
Ezechielbuch und seiner Aufhebung ist diese Kontroverse aber irrelevant. Ezechiel greift 
auf Jesaja zurück und blickt auf die Katastrophe zurück, so dass entsprechend BLUM, 
Testament“, 27, ein Blick auf den ,,heilvollen Neubeginn [...] nach der letzten Bewahr- 
heitung des dokumentierten Wortes“, in den Blick kommt. 

^! Nach T. WAGNER, Gottes Herrlichkeit. Bedeutung und Verwendung des Begriffs 
kabéd im Alten Testament (VTSup 151; Leiden 2012) 426-427, ,,dient der kabód in der 
Grundschicht des Ezechielbuches dazu, die Gegenwart JHWHs in der Golah und in Jeru- 
salem darzustellen“. Nach P. DE VRIES, The Kabód of YHWH in the Old Testament. With 
Particular Reference to the Book of Ezekiel (SSN 65; Leiden — Boston 2016) 374, ist die 
Struktur des Buches durchgehend von dem 122 bestimmt. 

42 H. MCKEATING, „Ezekiel the ‚Prophet like Moses‘?“, JSOT 61 (1994) 97-109, 
99-102, vergleicht eine Reihe von Funktionen Ezechiels mit denen von Mose und sieht 
eine besondere Beziehung zu Dtn 18,15. Vgl. ebd., 108. R.L. KOHN, A New Heart and a 
New Soul. Ezekiel the Exile and the Torah (JSOT.S 358; London 2002) 109-110, sieht 
den Zusammenhang als programmatisch dafür, dass im Ezechielbuch deuteronomische 
und priesterliche Traditionen zusammengeführt werden. 

43 Vgl. F. SEDLMEIER, Das Buch Ezechiel. Kapitel 1-24 (NSK 21/1; Stuttgart 2002) 93. 

^! Mose als Ich-Erzáhler, der im Deuteronomium immer wieder auf den empfangenen 
Gotteswillen verweist, dürfte im Blick sein. J. BLENKINSOPP, Ezekiel (Louisville, KY 1990) 
25, und R.G. KRATZ, Die Propheten Israels (Beck Wissen 2326; München 2003) 83, haben 
überlegt, ob Ez 2,8 — 3,3 Jer 15,16 rezipiert. Vgl. DERS., ,,,Siehe, ich lege meine Worte in 
deinen Mund'. Die Propheten des Alten Testaments*, Prophetenstudien. Kleine Schrif- 
ten II (FAT 74; Tübingen 2011) 18-31, 29, der beiden Berufungsgeschichten für besonders 
vergleichbar hált. Ebenfalls in Betracht kommt ein Zusammenhang mit der Entsühungs- 
zene in Jes 6,6-7 Aufgrund der Berührung durch Jhwh ist Ez 2,8 — 3,3 mit Jer 1,9 und 
Jes 6,6-7 inhaltlich miteinander verbunden. Vgl. HARTENSTEIN, „Unzugänglichkeit“, 211. 

^5 Aufgrund der wiederkehrenden Thematik vor und nach der Buchrollenvision hat 
SEDLMEYER, „Ezechiel“, 93, von einer konzentrischen Struktur gesprochen. 
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der Formel ohne folgenden Inhalt (d.h. mit Leerstelle) substituiert jedwede 
dem Propheten aufgegebene Rede. Dies zielt auf die im Buch mehr als 
hundertmal gebrauchten Formel und damit auf die mit ihr verbundene 
Weitergabe von Gottesreden. Die Substitution der Prophetenrede durch die 
„Zitatansage“ ^6, wie K. Schópflin die Formel im Ezechielbuch zutreffend 
bezeichnet, lässt erkennen, dass wir es nicht nur mit Ezechiels Beauftra- 
gung zum Propheten allgemein, sondern bereits mit einer Reflexion úber 
die schriftliche Form der im Buch enthaltenen Prophetie zu tun haben. Die 
Wiederholung des Gebrauchs der Botenformel in Ez 3,27 unterstreicht 
zusátzlich den inhaltlichen Zusammenhang der Kap. 13. 

Dass es in Ezechiel 2-3 um die Reflexion der Ezechielschen Prophetie 
geht, ist auch daran erkennbar, dass Gott jeweils scheinbar indifferent 
der Wirkung der prophetischen Verkiindigung gegeniibersteht. Verbunden 
ist dies mit der Aussage, dass die Israeliten verstockt sind Y. So wird in 
Ez 2,4-5 der Ungehorsam der Israeliten betont und in Aussicht gestellt, 
dass das Volk nur teilweise gegen das weitergegebene Gotteswort gehor- 
sam sein werde: 177 am IVAW? ON „ob sie gehorchen oder sie sich ver- 
weigern“. Ziel ist eine spätere Erkenntnis. Es geht aber paradoxerweise 
nicht darum, die Erkenntnis Jhwhs (wie sonst im Buch siehe z.B. Ez 6,7: 
mm AR > anzm asoma v»n YD) aufgrund des Eintreffens von Unheil 
zu bewirken 48, sondern richtet sich darauf, dass die Israeliten erkennen, 
„dass ein Prophet in ihrer Mitte gewesen ist“ (2,5b). Das Perfekt mn 
n»n3 (nach dem waw-Perfekt 197") ist dabei ein Signal, dass es um eine 
nachträgliche Erkenntnis und Akzeptanz der Israeliten geht Y. Anders als 
bei der Weitergabe der Gottesreden im Fortgang des Buches scheint in 
der Berufungsgeschichte die Erkenntnis als weitere Nachwirkung seines 
Auftretens erwartet zu werden. Dabei wird über das Wirken dieses einen 
Propheten reflektiert. Eine Art Wirkungsgeschichte Ezechiels wird so in 
den Blick genommen °°. Dies muss man mit dem Charakter des Buches 


46 Vgl. SCHOPFLIN, „Theologie“, 92. 

47 Das Verstockungsmotiv hat eine ühnliche literarische Funktion, wie es sie im Laufe 
der Jesajaüberlieferung gewinnt. In Ez 12,1-3 wird dasselbe Motiv bei der Aufforderung 
zu einer Zeichenhandlung genutzt. Doch auch dort wird wohl eine erweiterte Fassung des 
Abschnittes eingeleitet. 

48 Vel. W. ZIMMERLI, ,,Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche Ezechiel*, Gesammelte 
Aufsátze (TB 51; München 1974) 41-119, 113. 

^? Man muss es im Sinne eines Futur II interpretieren. Vgl. W. GESENIUS — E. KAUTZSCH, 
Hebräische Grammatik (Leipzig 781909) $1060, 323. 

50 ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel“, 74, meint, dass es sich um eine Tautologie handelt und zieht 
die Formulierung daher nahe an die anderen Erkenntnisformulierungen heran. Er ist der 
Ansicht, dass in der Formulierung die ,,vollere Aussage von der Erkenntnis des in der 
Geschichte durch seinen Propheten wirkenden Gottes mitschwingt“. Dies ist sicher auch 
der Fall, doch wird hier programmatisch der Blick vor allem auf die Nachwirkung des 
Propheten gelenkt. 
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verbinden, das als Ich-Erzáhlung und damit explizit im Rückblick for- 
muliert ist, und es wird somit auf eine sekundáre Wirkung des dargestell- 
ten Auftretens des Propheten in Buchform abgezielt. Angekniipft kann hier 
werden an die These von E.F. Davis, die das Konzept der schriftgelehrten 
Prophetie im Ezechielbuch aus der Vision der Schriftrolle erklärt hat ?!. 

Der dreimalige Gebrauch der Botenformel geht mit einem dreimaligen 
Verweis auf den móglichen Ungehorsam und der Erwáhnung eines allen- 
falls begrenzten Gehorsams der Adressaten einher (2,4-5; 3,11; 3,27) >. 
Die Reflexion der Wirkung des Propheten scheint also das eigentliche 
Thema von Ezechiel 1-3 sein. Im Zusammenhang der Buchrollenvision 
ist zu vermuten, dass es insgesamt um die Geschichte bzw. Vorgeschichte 
des Prophetenbuches und nicht nur um die Darstellung und Hinleitung zur 
prophetischen Verkiindigung geht. 

Der immer wieder gestrichene Abschnitt Ez 3,16-21 ist der Schliissel 
zum Verstándnis fiir das Berufungskonzept im Ezechielbuch. Wie schon 
G. Hólscher und A. Bertholet festgestellt haben, wird in Ez 3,16-21 Ez 33,1- 
9 aufgegriffen * und an den Anfang der prophetischen Verkündigung plat- 
ziert. Damit wird der Aufforderung zur Weitergabe von Gottesreden eine 
zweite Aufgabe an die Seite gestellt. Mit der Einsetzung zum Wächter 
wird der Prophet mit seinem Leben dafiir verantwortlich gemacht, den 
Israeliten ihre Schuld mitzuteilen und ihnen so individuell eine Móglich- 
keit zur Umkehr zu eröffnen °*. Dies scheint nicht nur im Widerspruch 


51 E.F. Davis, Swallowing the Scroll. Textuality and the Dynamics of Discourse in 
Ezekiel's Prophecy (Bible and Literature Series 21; Sheffield 1989) 37-39, hatte die betref- 
fenden Aspekte und Passagen (vor allem Ez 3,26-27) bereits im Blick, hat aber diese her- 
meneutischen Schlüsselstellen nicht auf den Zusammenhang der Diachronie ausgelegt. 

52 Nach A. Behrens ist der Abschnitt assoziativ aufgebaut. Seiner Ansicht nach bildet 
er eine Dublette mit Ez 3,4-9 und ist von dort her aufgegriffen worden. Er schreibt: „Alle 
diese Punkte (Rede des Propheten, Verhártung der Zuhórer, Zusage) werden nicht in 
einem stringenten Gedankengang entfaltet, sondern wirken wie assoziativ aus Ez 3,4-9 
aufgenommen. Daneben tritt innerhalb von Ez 2,3-8a ein auffálliger Hang zu einer Spra- 
che in Formeln, wie sie sich in Ez 3,4-9 nicht findet. [...] Gleichzeitig lassen die vielen 
inhaltlichen und stichwortartigen Berührungen zwischen den beiden Abschnitten darauf 
schließen, daß der Dialogteil der Buchrollenvision den ursprüngliche Anknüpfungspunkt 
für die Anfügung der Schilderung der Herrlichkeit Jahwes bildete“ (A. BEHRENS, Pro- 
phetische Visionsschilderungen im Alten Testament. Sprachliche Eigenarten Funktion und 
Geschichte einer Gattung [AOAT 292; Münster 2002] 205). Dagegen siehe die literar- 
kritische Zurückhaltung bei FOCKEN, „Schriftrolle“, 152. Doch heftet sich der Abschnitt 
ganz eng an die Aussendung. Es ist nicht überraschend, dass die Zielgruppe als Haus der 
Widerspenstigkeit charakterisiert wird, wobei es sich um ein weiteres Leitwort im Buch 
handelt. 

53 Vgl. HÖLSCHER, „Hesekiel“, 54; A. BERTHOLET, Hesekiel (HAT 1; Tübingen 1936) 
13-14. Dies wird bis in die Gegenwart so gesehen. Vgl. neben ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel“, 88, 
SEDLMAIER, „Ezechiel“, 106. 

54 Im Hintergrund steht ein Konzept, wonach jeder nur für seine eigene Schuld 
einstehen muss. Dieses liegt auch an anderen Stellen des Buches vor. Besonders ist 
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zu den folgenden Unheilsankiindigungen, sondern auch im Widerspruch 
zum Verstockungsmotiv zu stehen. Auch hat man den Eindruck, dass 
Ez 3,16-21 und Ezechiel 33 konkurrieren: Allerdings werden beide Pas- 
sagen durch den Abschluss in Ez 3,25-27 koordiniert ?: Ezechiel wird 
gebunden und zum Schweigen gebracht und seine Botschaft auf die Wei- 
tergabe des Gotteswillens beschránkt. Dadurch nimmt er erst mit Eze- 
chiel 33 mit der Aufhebung seines Schweigens die Funktion des Wáchters 
wahr. Die Beobachtung, dass Ez 3,16-21 sekundär ist, ist somit zwar rich- 
tig. Doch ist der Abschnitt unter Rückgriff auf Ezechiel 33 offenbar bei der 
Abfassung von Ezechiel 1-3 bewusst platziert worden. Der Abschnitt soll 
als Vorgriff auf Ezechiel 33 und damit in gewissem Sinne als Fremdkór- 
per erkennbar werden. Die antiken Leser dagegen, die die Vorlage kann- 
ten, dürften ihn nicht als Fremdkórper, sondern als vertraut wahrgenom- 
men haben. Er sollte signalisieren, dass Ezechiel von Anfang an in seinen 
Wächterdienst eingesetzt war, auch wenn er davon zunächst suspendiert 
wurde. Dies muss mit dem Rückblick auf die Verkündigung des Prophe- 
ten und der spáteren Akzeptanz (dass ein Prophet in ihrer Mitte war) in 
einem Zusammenhang stehen. 


III. DIE BUCHROLLE IM ZENTRUM DER BERUFUNG ALS 
IMAGINIERTER PRÂTEXT 


Unlángst hat F.-E. Focken in Bezug auf Ezechiel 2-3 das Thema der 
Metatextualitát von Hilgert ebenfalls 5° aufgegriffen. Er hat insbesondere 
aufgrund der in Ez 2,8 — 3,3 erwáhnten Buchrolle den Berufungsbericht 
Ezechiels einer ,,Metatextanalyse“ unterzogen: ,,Dieser Bericht ist nach 
der Definition von M. Hilgert als ,Geschriebenes über Geschriebenes‘ ein 
Metatext. Wie sich zeigen wird, handelt es sich bei dem Visionsbericht 
genauer um einen implizit selbstreferentiellen Metatext, der die Rezeption 
eines schrifttragenden Artefakts berichtet“ 5. Wenn man freilich Hilgert 


Ezechiel 18 zu nennen, das nach ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel“, 87-86, bei der Abfassung von 
Ez 3,16-21 eine Rolle gespielt hat, doch hángt diese Sicht von seiner Beurteilung von 
Ez 3,16-21 als sehr später Interpolation ab. W. ZIMMERLI, Ezechiel. Gestalt und Botschaft 
(BibS[N] 62; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1972) 141, verortet Ezechiel 18 und 33 im Kontext der 
prophetischen Verkündigung. Vgl. schon G. FoHRER, Ezechiel (HAT 13; Tübingen 1955) 
182. 

55 Die seit Hölscher, „Hesekiel“, 54, vertretene Ansicht, es handele sich um eine Interpo- 
lation, ist damit hinfállig. Es liegt eine sorgsam vorgenommene Einarbeitung eines Abschnit- 
tes aus dem vorherigen Buch vor. So auch Davis, ,,Swallowing the Scroll“, 48. 

56 Vgl. dazu HECKL, „Neuanfang und Kontinuität“, 6-14. 

37 FOCKEN, ,,Schriftrolle“, 159. 
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ernstnimmt, so lásst sich in der Vision von der Buchrolle allerdings nichts 
über die Rezeption des erwähnten Textes entnehmen °®. Denn er sagt prag- 
matisch nichts über die Rezeptionspraxis des Geschriebenen aus. Der 
erwähnte Text — wenn wir ihn einmal so bezeichnen — kommt außerhalb 
der Textwelt nicht vor. Der Visionsbericht ist trotz der Erwáhnung einer 
Buchrolle nicht als Metatext anzusprechen, denn es fehlt das wichtigste 
dafür von Hilgert aus dem Diskurskonzept von Foucault übernommene 
Kriterium: die Wiederholbarkeit der Rezeptionspraxis. Denn die Vision 
setzt mit dem Bericht vom Verzehr der Rolle deren Zerstórung voraus. Aus 
diesen Griinden ist auch Fockes Schlussfolgerung, die Schriftrolle lasse ,,sich 
als Symbol verschiedener Texte im Kontext von Ezechiels vorgestellter 
mündlicher Prophetie deuten“ °°, hinfällig. Zwar will man mit Sicherheit 
mit der Erwähnung der Schriftrolle , die Rezipienten zur Lektiire der gesam- 
ten Schrift anregen", doch handelt es sich auch nicht um einen repräsen- 
tierenden Abschnitt des Buches, so dass man sie gerade nicht als eine Art 
„Appetizer“ © ansehen kann, wie Focken meint. Denn die Vision „enthüllt“ 
den Inhalt der Schriftrolle nicht 9!. 

Die Buchrollenvision schlieft sich in Ez 2,8 direkt an die erste Beauf- 
tragung des Propheten an. Der direkte Anschluss ist für das Konzept wich- 
tig, weil es in Ez 2,7.8a um den Ungehorsam des Volkes geht, dem gegen- 
über der Prophet nun seinerseits zum Gehorsam aufgefordert wird: Der 
Prophet soll etwas essen: Was dann folgt, ist allerdings geradezu surreal. 
Eine ausgestreckte Hand erscheint und in ihr befindet sich eine Buchrolle. 
Und die Rolle ist es, die verspeist wird. Der Symbolcharakter des Ganzen 
ist daran erkennbar, dass über die äußere Beschaffenheit der Schriftrolle 
und der Hand, die sie hält, nichts Konkretes, wohl aber etwas über den 
Charakter des Inhalts der Rolle mitgeteilt wird. Wie die Bezeichnung als 
50 no impliziert, ist sie beschrieben (1219), und zwar vorn und hin- 
ten (NN) 235). Der Inhalt wird mit drei Worten charakterisiert: mip, 


58 In dem von Focken rezipierten Abschnitt weist Hilgert lediglich darauf hin, dass die 
Rede von der Rezeption von Texten über das Geschriebene selbst keine prinzipiell anderen 
Informationen erbringt, wohl aber über den Rezeptionsvorgang. Er bezieht sich in seinem 
zusammenfassenden Punkt, aus dem das Zitat entnommen ist, zurück auf seine Feststellung 
(HILGERT, „Text-Anthropologie“, 96): „‚Metatexte‘ bieten nach diesem Verständnis also 
zusátzliche, anderweitig vielfach nicht verfügbare Informationen über die Rezeptionspraxis 
des Geschriebenen, doch sind diese Informationen für den kulturwissenschaftlichen Inter- 
preten des Geschriebenen keinesfalls ‚zuverlässigere‘, individuellen Bedeutungszuweisun- 
gen in geringerem Maße unterworfene ‚Schriftquellen‘ als das Geschriebene selbst“. 

39 FOCKEN, ,,Schriftrolle“, 171. 

60 FOCKEN, „Schriftrolle“, 172. 

9! In Ez 3,4 wird stattdessen zur Weitergabe der von Jhwh gesprochenen Worte 
(V. 11) übergeleitet. Eine direkte Verbindung der Inhalte der erwáhnten Buchrolle mit den 
Inhalten der Verkündigung, wird nicht realisiert. 
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nan und n. Übersetzt wird das traditionell mit „Klage, Ach und Weh“ ©. 
Sicher ist nur der erste Begriff, der im Plural gebraucht wird. nip bezeich- 
net die Leichenklage und wird auch als Gattungsbezeichnung verwen- 
det 9. Unsicherer ist schon die Deutung von 737. Dies kommt nur dreimal 
in der Hebráischen Bibel vor und wird gewöhnlich vom Verb nin, „wim- 
mern, sinnen“ abgeleitet und daher traditionell im Sinne von „Seufzen“ 
interpretiert. Bei aller Vorsicht scheint es nach nip und aufgrund von 737; 
„nachsinnen“ wie im späteren Hebräisch am ehesten für „Nachdenken, 
Meditation“ zu stehen 9^. "n als hapax legomenon ist schwer zu deuten 95, 
weswegen BHS die Konjektur 11 „Wehklage“ © vorschlägt. Die damit 
verbundene Interpretation lásst sich leicht aus der Wiedergabe von LXX 
(ovat) und Vulgata (vae) herleiten, die offenbar das waw nicht als Kopula 
interpretiert haben 9". Nach dem signifikanten Gebrauch der Botenformel 
lieBen sich bei einem direkten Verweis auf das vorliegende Buch aller- 
dings eher Begriffe erwarten, die die prophetische Rede direkt bezeichnen 
und nicht nip und nan 68, und schon als Verweis auf die Klage Ez 19,1.14 
ist das pluralische mip wenig repräsentativ ®©. Verweise auf die radika- 
len Aussagen der Gottesreden, die Kompromisslosigkeit und die Visionen 
würde man eher erwarten. Doch ist ein direkter Verweis auf das Buch gar 
nicht móglich, da das von Ezechiel der Fiktion von Ezechiel 2-3 entspre- 
chend am Anfang seiner Berufung verspeiste Buch seiner Verkündigung 
vorangeht und als Text góttlichen Ursprungs charakterisiert 1st. Meiner 


62 So die Lutherübersetzung. ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel“, 34: „Klagen und Seufzen und 
Wehe“. Vgl. POHLMANN, „Ezechiel“, 46; D.I. BLOCK, The Book of Ezekiel (NICOT; 
Grand Rapids, MI 1997) 122: ,,laments, moaning, and wailing.“ 

63 Vgl. HARDMEIER, „Texttheorie“, 215. 

6 Vgl. dazu Ges!*, 267. 

65 Es mag eine verkürzte Form von "m sein. Vgl. Ges!*, 271. 


96 Ges!8, 788. 
67 Wieso in BHS die LXX auf "m zurückgeführt wird, ist unklar. 
68 Dies hat schon HÖLSCHER, „Hesekiel“, 51, fálschlich angenommen: ,,... Klage, 


Seufzer und Wehe. Dies — und nur dieses — soll der Inhalt der Weissagung Hesekiels 
sein: nur Drohung, kein Heil.“ Es ist ein weiter Weg von der Klage zur Drohung. Hier 
hat Hólscher sich von seiner Überzeugung, dass die Buchrolle das ältere Buch wider- 
spiegelt, leiten lassen. Ähnlich zuletzt FOCKEN, „Schriftrolle“, 164, der das mit der nicht 
gesicherte Bedeutung „Zetern“ von nan zu sichern sucht: „Aufgrund der Stellung von 
nan in 2,10 zwischen amp (Leichenklagelied) und dem im Kontext des Ezechielbuches 
drohenden Begriff »n (wehe) scheint es wahrscheinlich, dass sich auch 737 auf sprach- 
liche klagende und bzw. oder drohende Äußerungen bezieht.“ "n ist nicht gesichert und 
daher ungeeignet, die Semantik von nan so zugespitzt zu verstehen. Dass die Buchrolle 
sich direkt auf die Inhalte des Buches Ezechiel bezieht, lässt sich daher nicht halten. Vgl. 
dagegen die Deutung von ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel. Gestalt und Botschaft“, 31, und dazu 
unten, Anm. 72. 

© Die anderen Belege stehen im Kontext von Unheilsaussagen gegen andere Völker 
(Tyros, Sidon, Ägypten). 
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Ansicht nach ist daher der Beginn der Reihe mit mip anders zu deuten. 
Aufgezeichnet auf beiden Seiten der Rolle muss das góttliche Klagen über 
das rebellierende Israel (siehe Ez 2,3a) enthalten sein. 

Dass die Metaphorik des Verspeisens auf das Verinnerlichen des Textes 
abzielt, liegt auf der Hand. Das ist auch bei der weiteren Entfaltung des 
visionáren Geschehens erkennbar. Denn die Buchrolle ist süß wie Honig. 
Dies macht die Konsumtion erst möglich, denn die Buchrolle gilt nun als 
verdaulich und nicht nur das: Sie ist besonders gut verdaulich, und Honig 
gilt auch als luxurióse Speise (Ps 119,102-103; Prov 25,16.27). Butter und 
Honig sind die Nahrung für die Kinder (Jes 7,15). Wir kommen hier auch 
in den Bereich verwandter Metaphorik, denn die süße Speise steht in den 
Psalmen und Proverbien vergleichsweise háufig für die Aufnahme von 
Reden und von Inhalten 7°. Da Schreiben und Lesen in der Hebräischen 
Bibel oft in einem performativen Sinne eine Rolle spielen ?!, so dass das 
Schreiben und das Geschriebene die dargestellte Sache direkt ausdrücken 
kónnen, dürfte Ezechiels Verkündigung indirekt mit dem góttlichen Text 
aufgrund der Konsumption des Textes verbunden gedacht sein. Es geht um 
eine Umsetzung des góttlichen Textes durch den Propheten 7. 

Dass das Ezechielbuch mitnichten nur aus Klage besteht, zeigt die 
inhaltliche, aber nicht formale Entsprechung. Und gerade im Anschluss 
folgen ja sogleich die hártesten Worte gegen Israel und Jerusalem. Doch 
verbunden und präsentiert wird das ja im Buch in einer durchstilisierten 
und mit den Visionen und Zeichenhandlungen quasi als Rückgrat ver- 
bundenen Form. Meiner Ansicht nach zielt die Buchrolle als imaginierter 
Prátext und ihre Konsumtion auf die einen anderen Text, námlich auf den 
Text, der den Lesern vorliegt: Das Ezechielbuch. Das Buch insgesamt 
erhált so Autoritát und zwar nicht nur die prophetische Rede im engeren 
Sinne, sondern auch die Visionen und Heilsworte etc. — alles, was vom 
Propheten in der Ich-Erzáhlung mitgeteilt wird. Die Schriftrolle dient 
dazu, das Auftreten des Ezechiel im umfassenden Sinne, und zwar, wie es 
im Buch vorliegt, zu autorisieren. 


70 Siehe Spr 16,24; 19,11; 24,13-14. 

71 In ühnlicher Weise geht Num 5,12-22. metaphorisch mit Geschriebenem um. Mit 
einem ,Fluchwasser', das die Ehebrecherin trinken soll, werden Flüche (wahrscheinlich 
die in Numeri 5 enthaltene Selbstverfluchung) verinnerlicht, die sich entsprechend ver- 
wirklichen. Zur Bedeutung des Schreibens und zu weiteren Beispielen vgl. HECKL, ,, Mose 
als Schreiber“, 183-186. 

7 Diese Interpretation ist der vorsichtigen Deutung der Beschreibung der Schriftrolle 
durch ZIMMERLI, ,,Ezechiel. Gestalt und Botschaft*, 31, nahe: ,,Darin ist auf den Inhalt 
der prophetischen Botschaft, die bisher nicht inhaltlich beschrieben war, gedeutet: Sie hat 
Leid und Klage und Seufzen im Gefolge“. 
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IV. DIE HERMENEUTISCHEN STRATEGIEN IN EZECHIEL 2-3 


Die Buchrollenvision ist das Zentrum des Berufungsabschnittes Eze- 
chiel 2-3. Sie befindet sich nicht nur in der Mitte, sondern wird vom 
Thema der Beauftragung zur Weitergabe der Gottesreden gerahmt, wobei 
sich eine Reihe Formulierungen und die Bewertung der Adressatenschaft 
wiederholen. Sie eróffnet dem Propheten nicht nur Zugang zu einer über- 
weltlichen Wirklichkeit wie die Eingangsvision mit dem Thronwagen, 
sondern macht ihn zu einem Teil dieser Wirklichkeit. Denn nur er geht mit 
einem himmlischen Buch um und ,,verinnerlicht“ es. 

So kunstvoll die formal konzentrische Struktur ist ?, so überraschend ist 
es, dass der Prophet mit der Übergabe und Konsumtion der Buchrolle ein 
zweites Mal legitimiert zu werden scheint. Denn die vorangehende Beauf- 
tragung zur prophetischen Weitergabe der Jhwh-Reden geht ja bereits mit 
seiner ausdrücklichen Aussendung einher. Die Buchrollenvision geht von 
der Verinnerlichung der Worte in eine zweite Beauftragung über, wobei 
der Prophet nicht die Worte Jhwhs weitersagen soll, sondern „über Jhwhs 
Worten“ zu den Israeliten sprechen soll (Ez 3,4) 74, was mit der Ankün- 
digung des Ungehorsams und der Verstockung versehen und zugleich von 
der Aufforderung begleitet wird, sie zu Herzen und zu Ohren zu nehmen 
(3,10). Der Berufungsabschnitt scheint somit zwei konkurrierende Legi- 
timationen zu enthalten, die sich auch in ihrem Ausmaß unterscheiden: 
Die Aussendung zur Weitergabe der Gottesreden legitimiert ihn als Boten 
Gottes, wáhrend die Konsumption des Buches ihn zu darüber hinausge- 
henden Tatigkeiten, wie móglicherweise zur prophetischen Predigt und zur 
Fürbitte befáhigt. Aufgrund der Differenz der Charakterisierung von ima- 
giniertem göttlichen Text als „Klage“ und „Nachsinnen“ und der Anklage 
und Unheilsankündigung der prophetischen Verkündigung im Ezechiel- 
buch kann es bei der Buchrollenvision jedenfalls nicht ein weiteres Mal 


75 Vgl. SEDLMEIER, „Ezechiel“, 93. 

™ Nach E. JENNI, Die hebräischen Prápositionen I. Die Prüposition Beth (Stuttgart — 
Berlin — Köln 1992), 169, liegt zwar ein Beth communicationis vor, mit dem auf den ,, Wort- 
laut, der den Redeinhalt bildet“ (ebd.), verwiesen wird. Er stellt sich gegen eine entspre- 
chende Interpretation von GESENIUS — KAUTZSCH, „Grammatik“ $1191, 396, und zitiert bei 
Ez 3,4 die gängige Übersetzung. Nach GESENIUS — KAUTZSCH, ebd., dient die Phrase aller- 
dings der ,,Einfiihrung der Person oder des Gegenstandes, auf welche sich eine geistige 
Tátigkeit erstreckt". Letzteres scheint bei Ez 3,4 náher zu liegen, denn sonst hátte die prá- 
positionale Phrase in Ez 3,4 dieselbe Bedeutung wie direkt zuvor in Ez 2,7 27 nx mam. 
Der Ausdrucksunterschied zu Ez 2,7 signalisiert am ehesten eine inhaltliche Variation, was 
mit der Rede vom Verzehr der Buchrolle, dem Fehlen eines direkten Verweises auf den 
Inhalt der verzehrten Buchrolle in der Fortsetzung der Berufung und in Ez 3,10 mit der Rede 
vom zu-Herzen-Nehmen bestátigt wird. 
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nur um die Weitergabe der Gottesreden gehen. Meiner Ansicht nach deutet 
sich an, dass wir es in Ezechiel 2-3 mit zwei unterschiedlich gelagerten 
Beauftragungen des Propheten zu tun haben. In den beiden die Buchrol- 
lenvision rahmenden Aufforderungen Ez 2,4; 3,11 sowie in Ez 3,27 geht 
es um die Beauftragung zur Weitergabe der góttlichen Rede. Mit der 
Buchrolle und der Aufforderung, über/mit Jhwhs Worten zu sprechen (3,4), 
wird auf einen umfassenden Dienst abgezielt. Da Ezechiel 1-3 insge- 
samt das eingeleitete Buch autorisiert, wird mit dem an den Verzehr der 
Rolle gehefteten Auftrag Ezechiel als Ich-Erzáhler und das Buch als Ich- 
Erzáhlung legitimiert. 

Die beiden Dienste lassen sich mit der eigentiimlichen doppelten Beru- 
fung Ezechiels verbinden. Denn er wird einerseits in sein Amt der Wei- 
tergabe der Gottesreden eingeführt, aber andererseits in Ez 3,16-21 in 
Vorgriff auf Ezechiel 33 zum Wachter berufen und dafür verantwortlich 
gemacht, die Israeliten zu verwarnen. Klar ist, dass es um die Verdeut- 
lichung individueller Schuld geht. Im Blick dúrfte mit H. Simian-Yofre 
das warnende Wort des Lehrers sein, ,,der den Schüler davor bewahrt, in 
Irrtum zu fallen“ ^^. Dafür spricht auch der Gebrauch des Partizips n°21, 
das dieser Aufgabe erklärend in Ez 3,26 beigelegt wird: and man w^ 
mom werd „Und du sollst für sie nicht ein zurechtweisender Mann 
sein.“ In Ez 3,25-27 laufen die Fäden anschließend zusammen. Die Auf- 
gabe zu belehren, aber auch deren eigentiimliche Suspension bis zur 
Aufhebung des Schweigegebots diirften direkt mit der Buchrollenvision 
zusammenhängen. Denn alle Handlung in Ezechiel 1-3 beschränkt sich 
auf die Interaktion von Jhwh und Ezechiel, und bei Lichte betrachtet 
kann der Prophet aufgrund des Schweigegebotes diese Inhalte erst nach 
dessen Aufhebung weitergeben. 

Spannenderweise endet das Schweigen buchintern direkt nach Ez 33,1- 
20, von wo Ez 3,16-21 entnommen ist und der Fall Jerusalems berichtet 
wird. Dort lesen wir in Ez 33,22: N° nne» 9222 NK N12 79 ^b nx AN 
TYNAN „Und er [Jhwh] tat mir meinen Mund auf, bis jener am Morgen 
zu mir kam. Und mein Mund wurde aufgetan, und ich verstummte nicht 
mehr.“ Von diesem Zeitpunkt an scheint dem Propheten aus der Pers- 
pektive von Ez 3,25-27 und Ez 24,27 — dort wird das erste Mal die Auf- 
hebung des Schweigens angekiindigt — die Ausiibung seines umfassenden 
Dienstes môglich zu werden. 


75 H. SIMIAN-YOFRE, „Wächter, Lehrer oder Interpret? Zum theologischen Hinter- 
grund von Ez 33,7-9*, Künder des Wortes. Beiträge zur Theologie der Propheten. 
FS J. Schreiner (eds. L. RUPPERT — P. WEIMAR — E. ZENGER) (Würzburg 1982) 151- 
162, 160. 
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Der Übernahme des Wächterabschnittes in Kap. 3 und der Beendigung 
des Schweigens in Kap. 33 liegt somit wohl ein übergreifendes Gestal- 
tungsinteresse zugrunde. Bei der Abfassung hat man in Ez 3,25-26 das 
teilweise Schweigen des Propheten und seine Aufhebung in Ez 33,22 ein- 
getragen. Dass sich gerade an diesem Punkt des Buches entsprechend der 
eschatologischen Struktur der Endgestalt des Ezechielbuches "6 die Wende 
zum Heil vollzieht, ist kein Zufall. Eine weitere Zitatverknüpfung unter- 
streicht den konzeptionellen Zusammenhang. Denn in Ez 33,33 wird mit 
dem Eintreffen des letzten angekündigten Unheils die Aussage verbunden, 
dass das Volk erkennen werde, ,,dass ein Prophet unter ihnen war“. Dabei 
handelt es sich um dieselbe Formulierung wie in Ez 2,5b, dass man in 
der Zukunft erkennen werde, dass ein Prophet unter ihnen war 77. Während 
sich dies in Ez 33,33 auf das vorangehend mit 133v bezeichnete Unheil 
(Ez 33,29) bezieht, wird es in Ez 2,5b generalisiert. Offenbar wurden bei 
der Abfassung von Ezechiel 1-3 mehrere Inhalte von Ezechiel 33 ver- 
wendet und weiterentwickelt. Das hermeneutische Grundkonzept, das in 
Ezechiel 1-3 entwickelt wird, beruht auf den Übernahmen aus Kap. 33 
und ist somit vom Übergang von der prophetischen Unheilsankündigung 
zu einem ersten Heilsabschnitt an den Anfang gezogen worden. 

Es lásst sich somit schlieBen, dass sich die Beauftragung und damit 
die Legitimation des Propheten auf zwei unterschiedlichen zeitlichen und 
inhaltlichen Ebenen vollzieht. Der Gebrauch der prophetischen Zitations- 
formel steht für die auf der Handlungsebene des Buches vollzogene Weiter- 
gabe von Gottesreden, wáhrend sich die Buchrollenvision und die Einset- 
zung zum Wächter sowie die Suspension dieser Aufgabe auf die Buchebene 
bezieht und das Handeln des Propheten im Rückblick quasi in Buchform 
in Aussicht stellt. Denn das Buch unterscheidet sich sehr von dem, was 
dem Propheten aufgetragen ist. Es ist im Rückblick auf seine Verkündigung 
und deren Ursprung formuliert und enthált wesentlich mehr an Inhalten 
als die Weitergabe von Gottesreden 78. Dies dürfte auch den intendierten 
Adressaten, die mit dem Verweis auf die Botenformel auf eine schon 


76 Ezechiel 1-24: Gerichtsankündigungen über Juda und Jerusalem, Ezechiel 25-32: 
Gerichtsworte über die Fremdvólker, Ezechiel 33-48: Heilsworte. Natürlich enthált auch 
der erste Hauptteil des Buches einzelne Heilsworte. Diese werden durch die Vorwegnahme 
der Beauftragung Ezechiels zum Wächter mit dem größeren Kontext in einen Zusammen- 
hang gebracht. 

77 Für das abgeschlossene Buch hat SCHOPFLIN, „Theologie“, 305, dies als Leitkonzept 
beschrieben, was sich hier bestátigt, aber auf die differenzierte Sicht der Berufung hin 
ausgedeutet werden muss. 

78 E. JENNI, Die alttestamentliche Prophetie (ThSt[B] 67; Zürich 1962) 7, hat allge- 
mein in Bezug auf die Prophetie darauf hingewiesen, dass die mit dem Botenwort ein- 
geleitete Botschaft nur einen Teil des prophetischen Handelns darstellt: ,,Um das pri- 
mare Botenwort herum legt sich je länger je mehr eine große Vielfalt von Redegattungen, 
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schriftliche Form der Verkiindigung des Propheten hingewiesen werden, 
auch bewusst gewesen sein. Mehr noch, es ist davon auszugehen, dass mit 
dem Konzept einer eingeschränkten Verkündigung, von vorübergehendem 
Schweigen und Suspension seiner umfänglichen Wächtertätigkeit, das Wis- 
sen um die Verkiindigungsinhalte einbezogen wird. Das vorliegende Buch 
wird diesen an die Seite gestellt. Mit Ezechiel 1-3 wird das Ezechielbuch 
als Metatext einer als bekannt vorausgesetzten álteren Form der Verkiin- 
digung an die Seite gestellt und seine Bedeutung durch die Einblicke in 
die Gottesbegegnungen des Propheten hervorgehoben. Die Absicht diirfte 
sein, mit ihnen und so mit dem Einblick in die überirdische Wirklichkeit 
ein verándertes Verstándnis der Verkiindigung des Propheten und auch des 
álteren Buches zu ermóglichen. 

Damit dient die Berufungsgeschichte dazu, das Ezechielbuch als Metatext 
mit Autoritát gegenüber einem Werk zu versehen, das zuvor die Verkiindi- 
gung des Propheten enthielt und offensichtlich primár von den Gottesreden, 
die tatsächlich das Buch über weite Strecken prágen, bestimmt war. Dies 
erklárt die Eróffnung des Buches mit der Ich-Erzáhlung ebenso wie die 
ausfiihrliche Thronwagenvision und die Berufung mit der eingebetteten 
Buchrollenvision. Der Prophet wird nicht nur berufen zur Verkiindigung 
der Gottesworte, die er in der Vergangenheit schon sagen konnte und die 
offensichtlich ein álteres Buch prágten, sondern durch die Beauftragung zu 
einem umfánglichen mahnenden Auftreten, das in Form des als Ich-Rede 
konzipierten Buches realisiert wird. Seine Autoritát hat er nicht nur durch 
den Aufruf zu sprechen und durch das Eintreten des angekündigten Unheils, 
sondern vor allem durch die außergewöhnliche Gottesbeziehung, die ihm 
in den beiden Visionen und in der Berufungsrede gewährt wird. Das Buch 
mit der umfassenden Darstellung des Auftretens des Propheten wird dabei 
durch die ‚Rezeption‘ des göttlichen „Prätextes“ gegenüber der Vorlage 
des Buches autorisiert. 

Für die literarhistorische Frage ergibt sich damit ein Schlüssel zur Unter- 
scheidung der Inhalte. Das ältere Buch dürfte in den Abschnitten zutage 
treten, an denen Inhalte aufgrund der direkten Verkündigung des Propheten 
bei den Adressaten als bekannt vorausgesetzt werden 7. Abschnitte also, 
bei denen ausgedrückt wird, dass sie vor den Israeliten geäußert wurden, 
Handlungen, die vor den Augen der Israeliten vollzogen wurden, vor allem 


die dem Propheten zur Verfügung stehen. Er mahnt und warnt und disputiert, er bringt 
Vergleiche usw.“. 

1% Spannenderweise hat ZIMMERLI, „Ezechiel“, 104*, gemeint, dass das Wirken des Pro- 
pheten sich dort zeige, „wo ihm nicht ausdrücklich ein Verstummen auferlegt war (3,15.26; 
33,22, vgl. 24,27) oder er zu einer Zeichenhandlung aufgeboten wurde (etwa 24,15ff. und 
andere Zeichenhandlungen), seine Umgebung im Worte angeredet hat (11,25 neben 8,1 und 
14,1ff.; 20,1ff.).* Doch führt das nach dem hermeneutischen Konzept von Ez 1-3 nicht zum 
Propheten selbst, sondern zu dem älteren Ezechielbuch. 
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die Teile, die durch die Botenformel und andere AuBerungen in den Got- 
tesreden die Weitergabe explizit im Sinne von Ez 3,27 zu fordern schei- 
nen, dürften einen Platz schon in dem älteren Buch gehabt haben *. Dies 
lásst sich mit den Beobachtungen der bisherigen Forschung verbinden 
und es lásst sich so Zugang zu dem zugrunde liegenden Buch gewinnen. 
Die Voranstellung von Ezechiel 1-3 und der Vergleich mit Ezechiel 4—7 
beispielsweise, wo bei der ersten und zweiten Zeichenhandlung Ezechiel 
deutlich auf sich gestellt ist, er aber bei der dritten Zeichenhandlung zum 
Vollzug vor den Israeliten aufgefordert wird, lásst erkennen, dass man 
dem álteren Textbestand Leseanweisungen, also Interpretamente voran- 
gestellt hat. Die Berufungsgeschichte leitet damit zugleich das Wirken 
des Propheten und die erst spáter im Rückblick und nach Aufhebung des 
Schweigegebotes mógliche ausführliche Interpretation der álteren Ver- 
kündigung in Form der Ich-Erzáhlung ein. 

Pragmatisch wird im Ezechielbuch als Metatext die Wirkung und 
Funktion der zugrundeliegenden Vorlage kritisch reflektiert. Das áltere 
Buch diente dazu, über das Eintreffen des angekündigten Unheils zu einer 
Erkenntnis Jhwhs und damit zu einer Umkehr hinzuführen. Doch war dies 
aus der Sicht der Berufungsgeschichte und des abgeschlossenen Ezechiel- 
buches noch nicht erfolgreich. Der Misserfolg wird Teil des Konzeptes, 
indem der Prophet nun in dem vorliegenden Ezechielbuch frei von dem 
Schweigegebot von seiner Begegnung mit Gott und damit von seiner 
auBerordentlichen Gottesbeziehung und so von der Weltherrschaft Jhwhs 
berichten kann, was ihn zukünftig als Propheten erweisen wird (Ez 2,5). 
Es kann daher kein Zweifel darüber bestehen, dass das Ezechielbuch nicht 
nur Reflexion der Wirkung einer bereits in Buchform überlieferten pro- 
phetischen Botschaft, sondern des fortgeschrittenen Exilgeschicks ist. Der 
Erweis Ezechiels als Propheten durch das Buch geht damit einher, dass 
die Leser mit in die auferweltliche Wirklichkeit hineingenommen wer- 
den, die so auch zu ihrer Wirklichkeit wird. 


V. ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


. Ezechiel wird auf zwei zeitlichen und literarischen Ebenen berufen. 

. Auf der Ebene, die im fünften Jahr des Exils mit seiner Berufung ein- 
setzt, wird er zur Weitergabe der Jhwh-Reden aufgefordert, auf die mit 
der Botenformel verwiesen wird. Allerdings wird das Volk nur teilweise 
gehorsam auf seine Verkündigung reagieren. 


N — 


80 Die Visionen und ein Teil der Zeichenhandlungen, aber auch Worte, die nicht aus- 


driicklich weitergegeben werden sollen, bilden einen hermeneutischen Rahmen, von dem 
her die ältere Präsentation der Prophetenworte verstanden werden soll. 
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3. Die Berufungsgeschichte mit der Buchrollenvision in ihrem Zentrum 
legitimiert ihn auf einer zweiten Ebene als denjenigen, der fiir die Ich- 
Erzáhlung verantwortlich ist. Diese zweite Funktion wird auf Grund- 
lage von Ezechiel 33 mit dem Wächteramt identifiziert, in das er bereits 
in 3,16-21 unmittelbar im Anschluss an seine Berufung eingeführt wird. 
Die partielle Zitation des álteren bekannten Abschnittes dient als Signal, 
dass die am Ende des Ezechielbuches stehende Funktionszuweisung den 
Propheten von Anfang an bestimmt. 

4. Vermittelt wird die zweite Funktion Ezechiels mit Ezechiel 33 durch das 
voriibergehende Schweigen im Zusammenhang mit dem Verstockungs- 
motiv. Das weitergehende Auftreten des Propheten wird suspendiert und 
der Prophet vorübergehend (teilweise) zum Schweigen gebracht. Nur das, 
was ihm ausdrücklich zur Weitergabe aufgetragen wird, soll er ausrichten. 

5. Die doppelte Berufung und der Verweis auf die Weitergabe der Jhwh- 
Reden sowie die breite Rezeption von Ezechiel 33 im Kontext der Beru- 
fung sprechen dafür, dass die vorliegende Berufungsgeschichte auf ein 
álteres vor allem von den Reden des Ezechiel geprágtes Buch zurück- 
blickt. Diesem als bekannt vorausgesetzten Buch gegenüber soll die 
besondere Bedeutung des vorliegenden Buches herausgestellt werden. 

6. Die Bestandteile des álteren Buches lassen sich daran erkennen, dass 
sie ein offenes Auftreten des Propheten bzw. die direkte Weitergabe 
von Worten oder den direkten Austausch mit den Israeliten vorausset- 
zen oder explizit thematisieren. 
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SUMMARY 


In Ezekiel 1-3, the prophet's vocation is presented on two different levels. First, 
the prophet is responsible for the direct transmission of the speeches of YHWH. 
Second, the prophet is legitimized by the Scroll Vision, and so becomes the author 
of the first-person narrative of the book. This dual vocation can be connected 
to the diachronic nature of the Book of Ezekiel. The existence of an older book 
containing mainly the prophet's speeches seems to be presupposed among the 
addressees. In contrast, the present book may be viewed as a later enhancement, 
which was made plausible by the wider ministry of the prophet. The sections that 
presuppose an open appearance of the prophet or the immediate communication 
of YHWH’s speeches can be identified as elements belonging to the older book. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SUMERIAN CITY LAMENTS ON 
THE TAMMUZ LAMENT ! 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The women’s lament for Tammuz in Ezekiel (8,14) presents some- 
thing of a challenge to biblical scholars who have struggled to under- 
stand its meaning. Scholars have long argued that the women’s weeping 
for Tammuz (the Sumerian deity Dumuzi in Hebrew and Aramaic) reflects 
the loss of fertility in Sumerian literature ?. Since in the cult of Damu (the 
Sumerian vegetation god; a variant name for Dumuzi) the dying god’s 
return brings the end of the long and exhausting dry season, scholars 
have only been interested in the issue of fertility ?. However, the main 
context of Ezekiel 8-11 highlights the disappearance of YHWH from the 
temple of Jerusalem rather than women's sadness at the loss of fertility 
(cf. Ezek 8,12; 9,9). 

Over the past few decades, biblical scholarship has recognized the com- 
parative value of the Tammuz lament with regard to the weeping goddess 
motif in the Sumerian city laments. In his analysis of the chiastic structure 
of Ezekiel 8-11, M. Greenberg calls attention to the theme of divine 
abandonment in Lamentation over the destruction of Ur and to the life 
setting of the Dumuzi lament ^. D.I. Block also observes the Hebrew 
definite article before Tammuz and thus concludes that “Tammuz denotes 
a special genre of lament, rather than the deity himself" ?. In particular, 
F.W. Dobbs-Allsopp claims to find in Lamentations elements that parallel 
the nine features of Sumerian city laments: subject and mood; structure 
and poetic technique; divine abandonment; assignment of responsibility; 


! This article is a revision of the paper presented at the Theological Perspectives on 
the Book of Ezekiel section of the 2015 SBL meeting in Atlanta, GA. I am deeply grateful 
to Prof. Marvin Sweeney for his helpful comments on my previous draft. 

2 W. ZIMMERLI, Ezekiel. A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia, PA 1983) 242-243; N.R. BOWEN, Ezekiel (Abingdon Old Testament Com- 
mentaries; Nashville, TN 2010) 46-47; M.A. SWEENEY, Reading Ezekiel. A Literary and 
Theological Commentary (Reading the Old Testament; Macon, GA 2013) 57-58. 

3 B. ALSTER, “Tammuz”, Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible (eds. K. VAN 
DER TOORN — B. BECKING — P.W. VAN DER Horst) (Boston, MA 1999) 828-834. 

4 M. GREENBERG, Ezekiel 1-20 (AB 22; Garden City, NY 1983) 171, 200. 

5 D.I. BLOCK, The Book of Ezekiel. Chapters 1-24 (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1997) 
295. 
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the divine agent of destruction; destruction; the weeping goddess; lamen- 
tation; and restoration of the city and return of the gods. The same author 
also insists that the Neo-Babylonian Lament for Tammuz would be a ves- 
tige of the weeping goddess motif in the Sumerian city laments °. Follow- 
ing Dobbs-Allsopp’s argument, W.C. Bouzard argues that the Tammuz cult 
reflects the weeping goddess through balag (the name of a musical instru- 
ment, perhaps a drum) and ersemma (the Sem drum instrument), a type of 
music from the Old Babylonian period down through the first millennium ?. 
In a similar vein, based upon Dobbs-Allsopp’s analysis of city laments, 
D.L. Petter assumes that “the description of women provides evidence that 
6" century BCE Judah was aware of Mesopotamian lament traditions that 
incorporated the weeping goddess motif” ®. Nevertheless, these authors fail 
to fully explain how Inanna’s weeping for Dumuzi in the mythological 
texts developed into the representation of the weeping goddess motif in the 
liturgy during the 6^ century BCE. 

In this article, I argue that the women’s lamentation for the Israelite 
deity YHWH in Ezekiel is influenced by the Mesopotamian city laments 
for the Sumerian shepherd deity Dumuzi. The Sumerian literature depicts 
Dumuzi as a shepherd, who functioned as king for the Sumerian city. In 
the Ur III period, the disappearance of Dumuzi, the divine king, connotes 
the fall of the Sumerian city. Thus, we can conclude that the Sumerian 
city lament reflects the same chain of events. The Mesopotamian people 
lamented Dumuzi’s death as a way of mourning the destruction of their 
city. For example, the Sumerian city laments portray the abandonment 
of Dumuzi and Inanna from their city, Uruk, to avoid Enlil’s destruction 
of their city. Of particular importance is that the city laments highlight 
the weeping goddess motif through Ningal, Inanna’s mother. The weep- 
ing goddess motif developed into a variety of liturgical prayers and hymns 
in the first millennium BCE. The Tammuz ritual in Ezekiel reflects the 
weeping goddess motif in an attempt to remind Israel of the disappear- 
ance of the Israelite deity YHwH. The characteristics of the Tammuz 
ritual in Ezekiel originate from the Sumerian city laments in the sixth 


6 F.W. DoBBS-ALLSOPP, Weep, O Daughter of Zion. A Study of the City-Lament Genre 
in the Hebrew Bible (BibOr 44; Rome 1993). 

7 W.C. Bouzarp JR., We Have Heard with Our Ears, O God. Sources of the Communal 
Lament in the Psalms (SBL Dissertation Series 159; Atlanta, GA 1997) 91. For a detailed 
overview of the balag and erfemma, see U. GABBAY, Pacifying the Hearts of the Gods. 
Sumerian Emesal Prayers of the First Millenium BC (Heidelberger Emesal-Studien 1; 
Wiesbaden 2014) 5-9. 

8 D.L. PETTER, The Book of Ezekiel and Mesopotamian City Laments (OBO 246; 
Fribourg 2011) 95. 
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month ?. Whenever the gala priests (the main performers of Sumerian 
dialect Emesal prayers) !? recited their city laments with balag and ersemma 
for the imprisoned king Dumuzi, they wished both for the return of their 
vanished god, Dumuzi, and for the recovery of their city. More recently, 
U. Gabbay suggests that during the first millennium BCE the non-verbal 
acts of mourning of the gala priests, especially in the heart pacification 
unit, play an important role while they recite “Inanna’s Descent to the 
Netherworld” in order to bring back Dumuzi ''. In a similar vein, the Isra- 
elite deity YHWH disappeared after Jerusalem fell to the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire. From the perspective of the Israelites, their deity YHwH functioned 
in the same way as did Dumuzi. In a desperate attempt to have Jerusalem 
restored, the Israelite women introduced the Sumerian city lament and 
applied it to the disappearance of YHWH. 


II. DUMUZI AS KING IN SUMERIAN TEXTS 


In mythological texts, the Sumerian god Dumuzi's main role is to bring 
fertility to the Sumerian city. Nevertheless, the Sumerian literature also 
highlights the king's authority. In “the Sacred Marriage” texts with Inanna 
(Dumuzi's consort), Dumuzi's location in the palace clearly portrays him 
as the king of the Sumerian city. In “Inanna’s descent to the netherworld” 
text, the image of Dumuzi is also identified as the king of the city *?. In 
this text, the disappearance of King Dumuzi brings about the women's 
laments for their lost king. 

Scholars have recognized Dumuzi's fertility in the Sacred Marriage rite 
between Inanna and Dumuzi during the third millennium P. J.S. Cooper 
notes that during the ritual the Sumerian king in the guise of Dumuzi has 


? M.E. COHEN, The Cultic Calendars of the Ancient Near East (Bethesda, MD 1993) 
262. During the Neo-Babylonian period, popular Tammuz rituals in the fourth or fifth month 
usually focused on the healing of the sick or necromancy. See M. NISSINEN, Prophets and 
Prophecy in the Ancient Near East (Writings from the Ancient World 12; Atlanta, GA 2003) 
175-177. 

10 GABBAY, Pacifying the Hearts of the Gods, 63. 

!! GABBAY, Pacifying the Hearts of the Gods, 79. 

12 For a more recent translation, see J. BLACK, The Literature of Ancient Sumer (eds. 
J. BLACK — G. CUNNINGHAM — E. ROBSON — G. ZÓLYOMI) (Oxford — New York 2004) 65- 
76. 

13 S.N. KRAMER, In the World of Sumer. An Autobiography (Detroit, IL 1988); 
J.S. COOPER, “Sacred Marriage and Popular Cult in Early Mesopotamia”, Official Cult 
and Popular Religion in the Ancient Near East (eds. E. MATSUSHIMA) (Heidelberg 1993) 
81-96; Y. SEFATI, Love Songs in Sumerian Literature. Critical Edition of the Dumuzi- 
Inanna Songs (Ramat Gan 1998); P. LAPINKIVI, The Sumerian Sacred Marriage. In the Light 
of Comparative Evidence (Helsinki 2004); J. KLEIN, “Sacred Marriage”, ABD 5, 867-868. 
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actual sexual intercourse with Inanna, whose role is played by a priestess. 
Thus, Cooper interprets the image of Dumuzi as a symbol of fertility !^. 
Above all, Dumuzi's fertility in the Sacred Marriage rite is expressed in 
a variety of mythological texts. T.I. Jacobsen defines Dumuzi's charac- 
teristics as follows: “(1) the power in the sap that rises in trees and 
plants, Damu; (2) the power in the date palm and its fruits, Dumuzi Ama- 
ushumgal-anna; (3) the power in grain and beer, Dumuzi of the grain; 
and (4) the power in milk, Dumuzi the shepherd” !. As can be seen, the 
image of Dumuzi explicitly represents fertility and fecundity. 

In addition to the symbol of fertility, the Sumerian mythological texts 
highlight Dumuzi's kingship in the Sumerian cities. In the “Iddin-Dagan” 
wedding text, Dumuzi is depicted as follows: “In the palace, the house 
that administers the nation and is a (restraining) yoke on all (foreign) 
lands [...]. The king, being a god, will sojourn with her [Inanna] on it” '6, 
In this text, Dumuzi administers his nation with his consort Inanna. What 
is remarkable in the text is the phrase, “the king, being a god”. Although 
Dumuzi is a Sumerian god, he rules the Sumerian city as king. 

The Sumerian King List also portrays Dumuzi as the prominent ruler of 
Badtibira and Akkadian Erech (Uruk in Sumerian), a city-state in southern 
Mesopotamia. S.N. Kramer translates the Sumerian King List as follows: 


In Badtibira, Enmenluanna reigned 43,200 years; Enmengalanna reigned 
28,800 years; Dumuzi, the shepherd, reigned 36,000 years — three kings 
reigned 108,000 years. Badtibira was abandoned, (and) its kingship was 
carried off to Larak ... The Flood then swept over (the land)... Enmerkar, 
the son of Meskiaggasher, the king of Erech who had built Erech, reigned 
420 years as king; Lugalbanda, the shepherd, reigned 1,200 years; Dumuzi, 
the fisherman, whose city was Kua, reigned 100 years; Gilgamesh, whose 
father was a nomad (?), reigned 126 years !?. 


14 J.S. COOPER, “Gendered Sexuality in Sumerian Love Poetry", Sumerian Gods and 
Their Representations (eds. I.L. FINKEL — M.J. GELLER) (Cuneiform Monographs 7; Gron- 
ingen 1997) 85-97. 

15 T. JACOBSEN, Toward the Image of Tammuz and Other Essays on Mesopotamian History 
and Culture (ed. W.L. MORAN) (Harvard Semitic Series 21; Cambridge, MA 1970) 73-74. 

16 T. JACOBSEN, The Treasures of Darkness. A History of Mesopotamian Religion (New 
Haven, CT 1976) 37. T. Schneider explains that "scholars! main proposals cover a wide 
range and include fertility, coronation, legitimization of kingship involving deification of 
the king, obtaining blessings for the king, producing an heir for the throne, installation of 
en or nin-dingir priestesses, practicing the en-ship of Inanna, secular love songs, and love 
songs as royal or court poetry." But she argues that “because there is little agreement about 
why the ritual was conducted, there is also little consensus as to whether the king actually 
had sex with a priestess playing the part of the goddess or whether such references suggest 
a symbolic union”. See T.J. SCHNEIDER, An Introduction to Ancient Mesopotamian Reli- 
gion (Grand Rapids, MI 2011) 109-111. 

17 S.N. KRAMER, The Sumerians. Their History, Culture, and Character (Chicago, IL 
1963) 328. 
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Here, Dumuzi occurs twice in the Sumerian King List as the king of 
Badtibira and the king of Erech. Presumably, because of Dumuzi’s his- 
toric importance as a representative hero in the history of the Sumerians, 
scribes of the Sumerian King List wrote his name twice. Moreover, as 
the scribes used Dumuzi as rulers of two different cities (Bad-tibir and 
Erech), they emphasize the two roles of Dumuzi: a shepherd and a fish- 
erman. Two different salient features of Dumuzi symbolize the principal 
products of the two cities. 

Above all, it is highly noteworthy that one of the Damu cults does not 
portray Dumuzi as a vegetation god, but the supreme king over all Sumerian 
kings. 

May the lord, the choice of your heart, 

May the king, your beloved bridegroom, 

Pass long days in your sweet thing, the pure loins! 
Grant him a pleasant reign to come! 

Grant him a royal throne, firm in its foundations; 
Grant him a scepter righting (wrongs in) the land, 
All shepherds” crooks; 

Grant him the good crown, the turban that makes a head distinguished. 
From sunrise to sunset 

From south to north 

From the Upper Sea to the Lower Sea, 

From (where grows) the cedar-tree, 

And in Sumer and Akkad, 

Grant him all shepherds” crooks, 

And may he perform the shepherdship 

Over their dark-headed people !? 


Here, Dumuzi rules over “dark-headed people”. R.J. Fischer argues that 
“dark-headed people” indicates Sumerians who appear to be “dark- 
headed” and “light-skinned” since Sumerians shaved their heads and 
faces |’. Just like the earthly shepherd protects his sheep from enemies, 
so Dumuzi protects his people, the Sumerians, with his scepter and shep- 
herd’s crooks. 

In a similar vein, the story of “Inanna’s descent to the netherworld” 
portrays Dumuzi as king in his sheepfold. In this story, Inanna descends 
to the netherworld to meet her sister Ereshkigal, queen of the netherworld. 
Inanna’s absence from the land leads to the loss of produce in her city. In 
the netherworld, galla-demons ask Inanna for a substitute to replace her. 
When Inanna arises from the netherworld to look for a substitute, she 
chooses her husband due to her sense of jealousy. She expects Dumuzi 


18 KRAMER, The Sumerians, 42. 
19 R.J. FISCHER, Historical Genesis. From Adam to Abraham (Lanham, MD 2008) 18. 
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to wail for her death, but he arranges a banquet and dresses like a king: 
“Dumuzi had dressed in a grand garment and sat seated in grandeur” 20, 

If the texts portray Dumuzi’s kingship, what is the meaning of his 
disappearance? Until now, scholars’ primary concern for Dumuzi has 
been his power to generate fertility in an agricultural society. To verify 
this, they have primarily analyzed fertility in Sumerian literature. In 
the “Dumuzi's Dream” text, with the help of the Sumerian sun god Utu, 
Dumuzi escapes the netherworld and flees to his sister, Geshtinanna. 
Despite Geshtinanna’s faithful protection, rangers seize Dumuzi in the 
sheepfold ?!. In the last section of the myth, Inanna agrees that Dumuzi 
and Geshtinanna can alternate in the netherworld, each spending half a 
year 22. To interpret the meaning of the death of Dumuzi, Jacobsen inves- 
tigates the cult of Damu from the perspective of fertility as follows: “the 
cult of Damu (a vegetation god: grain) blended with the cult of Dumuzi. 
The death of Dumuzi corresponds to the beginning of the dry season in 
the Damu of the grain texts” 2, His replacement by Geshtinanna sym- 
bolizes the harvest of grapes in the autumn ?, 

However, Dumuzi’s disappearance connotes the loss of a king in the 
Sumerian city rather than the loss of barley in the dry season. The disap- 
pearance of Dumuzi in the Damu text reveals women’s laments for the 
loss of their king or for the destruction of their city, rather than for the loss 
of fertility. In a lament by Damu’s mother Duttur, she expresses the loss 
of her son: “For him of the faraway — The wailing for (fear) that he may 
not come, the wailing for (fear) that he may not come. For my Damu of 
the faraway [...]. Where I, (his) mother, bore (him) [...]. The wailing in 
the lord’s house. The wailing for (fear) that he may not come, The wailing 
in my lord's city, The wailing for (fear) that he may not come” 2, Dumu- 
zi’s mother wails bitterly over the destruction of her son’s city. The disap- 
pearance of Dumuzi symbolizes the destruction of the city. 


20 T, JACOBSEN, The Harps That Once... Sumerian Poetry in Translation (New Haven, 
CT 1987) 225. 

21 In the myth, “Dumuzi’s Dream”, Dumuzi dreams his death. Although Inanna does 
not appear here, Dumuzi’s friends betray him. In the sheepfold, rangers seize Dumuzi and 
kill him. See B. ALSTER, Dumuzi’s Dream. Aspects of Oral Poetry in a Sumerian Myth 
(Copenhagen Studies in Assyriology 1; Copenhagen 1972). 

22 ALSTER, Dumuzi's Dream, 232. The Akkadian version of “Inanna’s descent to the 
netherworld”, “the descent of Ishtar to the Underworld”, does not include the story of 
Geshtinanna but introduces the revival of Dumuzi. See S. DALLEY, Myths from Mesopo- 
tamia. Creation, The Flood, Gilgamesh, and Others (Oxford 2008) 160. 

23 JACOBSEN, Toward the Image of Tammuz, 89. 

24 JACOBSEN, The Treasures of Darkness, 62. 

25 JACOBSEN, The Treasures of Darkness, 68. 
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III. DUMUZI AND INANNA IN THE SUMERIAN CITY LAMENTS 


In contrast to the symbol of Dumuzi’s fertility in the Sumerian mytho- 
logical texts, the Sumerian city laments, composed after the fall of the 
third dynasty of Ur in 2004-1935 BCE, portray the abandonment of 
Dumuzi and his consort Inanna as a symbol of their destroyed city, Uruk. 
It is noteworthy that the weeping goddess motif in city laments evokes 
Inanna’s weeping for Dumuzi in the Sumerian mythological texts. In the 
city laments, Dumuzi and Inanna abandon Uruk to avoid Enlil’s destruc- 
tive storm after the decision by An and Enlil’s divine council. In the 
Sumerian city laments, one of the salient features is the set of poignant 
laments by Ningal, Inanna’s mother, for her city. Furthermore, when one 
considers their literary structure, the weeping goddess motif is located 
between the abandonment of the city by the patron deities in the wake of 
Enlil’s destructive storm and the poet’s supplicant prayer for the restora- 
tion of the cities of Sumer. 

Kramer's critical editions of “Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur” 
were originally published in the 1940s. Since then, scholars have vigor- 
ously studied the Sumerian city laments and the meaning of the weeping 
goddess in the laments. N. Samet’s more recent publication reflects her 
historical analysis of the Sumerian city laments and the performance of the 
weeping goddess °°. There are five Sumerian city laments: The Lament 
over Ur (LU) 7, The Lament over Sumer and Ur (LSUr) #, The Lament 
over Uruk (LW) 2, the Lament over Eridu (LE) %, and The Lament over 
Nippur (LN) ?!'. In LSUr, two references to Ibbi-Sin, the last king of the 
Ur III dynasty, indicate that a terminus a quo would be 2004 BCE ??, The 
terminus ad quem would be 1935 BCE determined by the appearance of 
Išme-Dagan (1953-1935 BCE), the fourth king of the Isin Dynasty, who 
was a restorer of the Sumer cities in the last part of LN and LW **. Based 
upon P. Michalowski’s historical argument about the legitimacy of the 


26 N. SAMET, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur (Mesopotamian Civiliza- 
tions 18; Winona Lake, IN 2014). 

27 S.N. KRAMER, Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur (Assyriological Studies 12; 
Chicago, IL 1940). 

28 P. MICHALOWSKI, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Sumer and Ur (Mesopo- 
tamian Civilizations 1; Winona Lake, IN 1989). 

22 M.W. GREEN, “The Uruk Lament”, JAOS 104 (1984) 253-279. 

30 M.W. GREEN, “The Eridu Lament”, JCS 30 (1978) 127-161. 

31 S. TINNEY, The Nippur Lament. Royal Rhetoric and Divine Legitimation in the 
Reign of I$me-Dagan of Isin (1953-1935 B.C.) (Philadelphia, PA 1995). 

32 SAMET, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, 5. 

33 SAMET, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, 6. 
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Isin Dynasty, Samet suggests that scribes for ISbi-Erra, the first king of the 
Isin Dynasty, composed LU and LSUr to prove his legitimacy as descend- 
ing from the Ur III dynasty ?*. Not only does she consider a specific his- 
torical setting of city laments, but she also calls attention to their liturgical 
features. For example, she observes that the preserved part of the restora- 
tion ceremony in LN and LW functions as a literary cliché. Moreover, the 
“heart pacification unit” in LU and LSUr portrays the “humble man” as 
a lamentation priest who supplicates his god for restoration 3°. Therefore, 
we can assume that liturgical features of city laments developed into a 
variety of hymns and prayers in the first millennium BCE. 

Above all, one of the significant features in the city laments is the weep- 
ing goddess motif which is located between Enlil’s destruction of Sumerian 
cities and the return of deities. Kramer first called attention to the weep- 
ing goddess motif in the city laments and thus considered its meaning. He 
argues that the weeping goddess motif developed since “the Elamites 
and their allies, the Su-people, overwhelmed and destroyed Ur and led off 
Ibbi-Sin, and no doubt many of the nobles and priests, into captivity” *°. 
When Sumerians interpret the reason for their destruction by enemies, 
they explain it as the result of being abandoned by their patron deities. 
After Enlil’s destructive storm, Sumerian patron deities abandoned their 
cities. Thus, in an attempt to plead before Enlil for pity, the performance 
of the weeping goddess is of primary importance. In this regard, Dobbs- 
Allsopp notes that “the weeping goddesses in the Mesopotamian laments 
are clearly portrayed as being responsible for protecting the well-being 
of the city and its inhabitants” ?7. In the Sumerian city laments, except in 
the Nippur Lament, Ningal, Inanna’s mother, mainly weeps for her city, 
Uruk, because of the cessation of cultic activities (LU 80-135, 137-159, 
252a-327). With regard to Ningal’s mourning, Samet argues that “her 
customary mourning gestures should be understood as a mourning ritual 
during which the female lamenter is performing the lament on behalf of 
the mourner” 33. By reciting laments in the mourning rituals, Sumerians 
present their supplication before Enlil and thus expect the return of their 
patron deity. 

In contrast to Ningal’s explicit weeping performance, the Sumerian 
city laments describe implicitly the weeping performance of Inanna. LU 


34 SAMET, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, 7. 

35 SAMET, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, 10-11. 

36 S.N. KRAMER, “The Weeping Goddess: Sumerian Prototypes of the Mater Dolo- 
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and LUSr portray the abandonment of their cities as follows: Inanna has 
abandoned the house in Uruk, her sheepfold, to the wind [...] (LU 12) 39; 
Inanna abandoned Uruk, went off to enemy territory (LSUr 150) %; 
Dumuzi went out of Kisiga like a prisoner of war, his hands were fettered 
(LSUr 265) *!. But the two city laments do not contain the weeping per- 
formance of Inanna. With regard to the weeping performance of Inanna, 
M. Green observed the possibility of Inanna’s private lament for her city, 
Uruk, in the broken kirugus 6-11 (ki-ru-gu2, perhaps meaning ‘songs/ 
stanzas’) % in the Uruk lament *. Indeed, the fifth kirugu of LW describes 
the devastation of Uruk in detail. Furthermore, in the broken kirugus 7-9, 
two Sumerian rhetorical questions posed by an unknown goddess must 
involve Uruk’s patron goddess, Inanna. 


TV. DUMUZI AND INANNA IN THE BALAG AND ERSEMMA COMPOSITIONS 


Scholars have long argued that the Sumerian city laments were no 
longer copied after the Old Babylonian period (ca. 2000-1600 BCE) but 
adapted their forms into the balag and erfemma compositions until the 
Seleucid era because of their religious features ^. The balag and ersemma 
compositions follow the structure and contents of the Sumerian city laments, 
especially their liturgical features. Thus, as both of them existed as Sumero- 
Akkadian bilingual compositions, scribes recopied and used them for a 
specific religious institution rather than the administration. Cohen arranges 
these compositions into three categories: “1) narratives based upon myth- 
ological motifs, 2) wails over catastrophes and, 3) hymns of praise" *. Of 
particular importance is Inanna’s role as the main weeping goddess in the 
compositions. As mentioned above, Ningal, Inanna’s mother, is the main 
weeping goddess in the Sumerian city laments. But a wide range of balag 
and ersemma compositions, preserved in copies from the Old Babylonian 
Period and from the First Millennium BCE, indicate Inanna as the main 


39 SAMET's translation, The Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, 55. 
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weeping goddess: Old Babylonian copies 32, 34, 59, 60, 75, 88, 97, 165, 
and 175; First Millennium BCE copies 34 and 59 ^6, 

It is noteworthy that narratives of balag and erfemma compositions 
follow the literary structure of “Inanna’s descent to the netherworld" but 
portray elements of the Sumerian city laments as follows: 


How horrible! The fate of her spouse! 

(How horrible) for Inanna! The fate of her spouse!... 

For the lady of “the place” — Uruk the fate of her spouse!... 

Of her spouse who was taken from Uruk 

Of him who was (taken) from Uruk and Kulaba by death... 

Over her young husband Inanna sheds bitter tears 

“When the sweet spouse, my spouse, went away... 

Dumuzi, we have come for you! Get up and come with us! 

Heaven is a storm...The brickwork of Uruk has been leveled (ersemma 97) Y 


While Sumerian mythological texts portray the reason for Inanna’s 
descent to the netherworld from the viewpoint of her ambitious and insa- 
tiable desire for power *, the ersemma 97 explains Dumuzi's absence and 
the destruction of Uruk from the perspective of Sumerian city laments. 
Recently, based upon iconographic evidence, F.A.M. Wiggermann observes 
that the image of Dumuzi as a vegetation deity became extinct during the 
first half of the second millennium BCE but survived for wailing rites for 
the “capture” and death of Dumuzi *. Thus, from the Old Babylonian 
period to the Seleucid period, the mourning ritual for Dumuzi and Inanna 
survived because Mesopotamians were expecting the return of these dei- 
ties and the restoration of their cities by commemorating them in their 
laments. 

More importantly, Sumerian Emesal prayers (Emesal is a Sumerian 
dialect, literally meaning “the tongue/language of woman” or “the fine 
tongue”) % in the first millennium BCE clearly show us the relationship 
between the weeping goddess motif, especially Inanna’s balags and “the 
heart pacification unit” which belonged to LU and LSUr. Gabbay further 
developed Cohen’s translation for the Emesal prayer in the first millen- 
nium BCE, thereby seeking to understand better the role of “the heart 


46 COHEN, Sumerian Hymnology, 18-19. 
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pacification unit” °!. As Gabbay investigates four genres of Sumerian 


Emesal prayers (balaé, erfema, ershuga, and Sulia) 5°, he argues that the 
main purpose of the compositions is to pacify the heart of the god, while 
they were ritually performed by the gala (Akk. kalu) %. According to 
Gabbay’s analysis, gala priests, functioning as intermediaries, attempt to 
calm down their deity by importuning other gods who are related to the 
angry god, rather than by addressing the angry god directly °*. Cohen and 
Gabbay assume the original Sitz im Leben of the heart pacification unit 
with two variations °°. First, while gala priests recite their laments to 
appease the angry god, they also bring their offerings and libations. Sec- 
ond, they chant their laments during the demolition of the old shrine before 
the restoration of their temple. Thus, in the wake of the destruction of the 
temple, while priests raze the devastated temple, they need to appease the 
angry god. By listing a variety of gods whom they ask for forgiveness, 
gala priests expect those deities to soothe the angry god. 

In the case of an ersema of Inanna, gala priests not only recite Inanna’s 
laments because of her lost spouse Dumuzi, but also introduce a variety 
of gods to calm down Inanna’s wrath: 


May your heart be calmed! May your mind be pacified! 

May the lord, great An, calm your heart! 

May the lord, Great Mountain, Mullil, pacify your mind! 

Hierodule GaSanana! May your heart be calmed! 

Princess GaSanana! (May) your mind (be pacified)! 

Princess, lady of Eana! (May) your heart (be calmed)! 

(Princess), lady of the palace Uruk! (May) your mind (be pacified)! 
It is an Ersema of Inanna (erfemma 34) 5 


With respect to Inanna’s er$ema, Gabbay suggests an interesting argument 
that the heart pacification unit functions to appease Inanna’s wrath, and so 
to prevent her sorrow over her city from turning into rage over her cap- 
tured spouse >’. Of particular importance is the performance of gala priests 


51 See GABBAY, Pacifying the Hearts of the Gods, and his The Ersema Prayers of the 
First Millennium BC (Wiesbaden 2015). 

52 Gabbay insists that balags and ervemas are a kind of communal lament, whereas an 
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in Inanna’s descent to the netherworld. While they recite the mythologi- 
cal text, they imitate the cry of Inanna’s sister, Ereskigal: “oh my heart”. 
This cry enables the priests to set Inanna free. As Gabbay points out, by 
performing non-verbal acts of mourning during their performance of Eme- 
sal prayers, they take off their garments or wear torn clothes, beat their 
chest, and prostrate themselves to appease Inanna’s wrath ?5. 

In this regard, various lists of weeping goddesses persisted until the 
Seleucid period, and Inanna continued to play the same role in balag and 
ersemma compositions also until that late period. A Neo-Babylonian 
Tammuz lament written in Akkadian as late as the Seleucid period shows 
why people preserved balag and erfemma compositions for use in their 
liturgies for a long time °°: 


O grieving (women) of Uruk, 

O grieving (women) of Akkad, I am prostrate! 

The goddess of Uruk wept, 

whose attendant was gone, 

The goddess of Uruk wept, 

whose loincloth was snatched away, 

The daughter of Uruk wept, 

The daughter of Akkad was crying aloud. 

The face of the daughter of Larak was shrouded 

with the fringe of her garment. 

The goddess of Akkad wept... 

The goddess of Kesh wept... 

The goddess of Dunnu wept.... 

Her cheeks were sore (from weeping), 

She was deprived of her husband, 

in whom she delighted. ..°° 

Bel has deprived me of my consort, my beloved spouse... 
Babylon, 15° of Elul, 25 ^ year of Seleucus and Antiochus, 
King of the lands °!. 


Based upon the lengthy colophon of this tablet, W.G. Lambert argues that 
"the Neo-Babylonian Tammuz lament text survives in a single copy on a 
Late Babylonian tablet written on September 16 287 BCE” ©. In view 
of B.R. Foster's addition of the voice of a female lamenter in lines 1-2, 


5 GABBAY, Pacifying the Hearts of the Gods, 79. 

> W.G. LAMBERT, “A Neo-Babylonian Tammuz Lament”, JAOS 113 (1983) 211-215; 
W.W. HaLLo, “A Neo-Babylonian Lament from Tammuz", The Context of Scripture (eds. 
W.W. HALLO — K.L. YOUNGER) (Boston, MA 2003) 419-420; B.R. FOSTER, Before the 
Muses. An Anthology of Akkadian Literature (Bethesda, MD 2005) 822-823. 

60 Foster, Before the Muses, 822-823. 

9! LAMBERT, “A Neo-Babylonian Tammuz Lament”, 213. 

62 LAMBERT, “A Neo-Babylonian Tammuz Lament”, 211. 
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the Neo-Babylonian Tammuz lament reflects the fact that women recite 
Inanna’s Akkadian version, IStar’s lament for Tammuz, as mourning 
ritual 9. Furthermore, instead of describing Tammuz's mythological nar- 
rative %, the author introduces a long list of weeping deities and then 
emphasizes the destroyed city as Tammuz's abandonment and IStar’s weep- 
ing in order to bring back her spouse. More importantly, as Lambert points 
out, the author accuses Bel “city god of Babylon” of depriving Tammuz 
of Ištar 9. Thus, we can assume that Mesopotamians preserved bala and 
ersemma compositions in an attempt to explain the reason why their cities 
were destroyed by enemies. 


V. THE TAMMUZ LAMENT IN THE NEO BABYLONIAN LAMENT AND 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


All the city lament genres so far reviewed are involved in the literary 
structure of the Book of Ezekiel. To understand the literary structure of 
the Book of Ezekiel, scholars have analyzed Neo-Assyrian accounts. 
For instance, D. Bodi analyzed the influence of the Akkadian Poem of 
Erra on the vocabulary and the motifs in the Book of Ezekiel 96, whereas 
J.F. Kutsko % and M.S. Odell % analyzed the political and religious influ- 
ence of Esarhaddon's inscriptions. The two Assyrian accounts describe 
how the Babylonian god Marduk voluntarily leaves his city, Babylon, 
because of his fury at the iniquities of his people. At the end of this por- 
trayal, Marduk changes his mind and decides to return to Babylon. Admit- 
tedly, this sequence resembles Ezekiel's theological idea of an alternation 


63 J.S. Cooper asserts that the origin of lamentation is to be found in women's funeral 
songs, and thus the dialect of lamentation is to be associated only with women. See 
J.S. COOPER, “Genre, Gender, and the Sumerian Lamentation", JCS 58 (2006) 39-47, 
here 44. 

9* The Akkadian version of the descent of Ištar to the underworld known from two 
manuscripts from Assurbanipal's library is shorter than the Sumerian version of Inanna's 
descent to the netherworld. The Akkadian version changes the name of Dumuzi's sister 
Ereskigal to Belili. See S. DALLEY, “The Descent of Ishtar to the Underworld”, The 
Context of Scripture (eds. W.W. HALLO — K.L. YOUNGER) (Boston, MA 2003) 381-384; 
B.R. FOSTER, Before the Muses, 402-409. 

65 LAMBERT, “A Neo-Babylonian Tammuz Lament”, 214, 

6 D. Boni, The Book of Ezekiel and the Poem of Erra (OBO 104; Fribourg 1991) 
35-320. 

67 J.F. Kursko, Between Heaven and Earth. Divine Presence and Absence in the Book 
of Ezekiel (Biblical and Judaic Studies from the University of California San Diego 7; 
Winona Lake, IN 2000) 103-123. 

68 M.S. ODELL, Ezekiel (Smyth & Helwys Bible Commentary; Macon, GA 2005) 484. 
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of the divine presence and absence: the divine presence as the chariot 
throne vision in Ezekiel 1, the divine absence from the temple of Jerusa- 
lem due to its abominations in Ezekiel 8-11, and the divine presence in 
the new temple in Ezekiel 40-48. However, the theme of divine abandon- 
ment is already a popular motif in early Mesopotamia. As Kutsko analyzes 
the theme of divine abandonment, he refers to his teacher P. Machinist’s 
article “Literature as Politics: The Tukulti-Ninurta Epic and the Bible” 99. 
In the epic, the Babylonian gods leave their city because of the sin of 
the Babylonian king, Kastilia$. But in his actions against Kastilia$'s 
hubris, the Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninurta I (1243-1207 BCE) is portrayed 
as the instrument of the Babylonian gods. However, we should bear in 
mind Machinist’s main argument that the epic is the work of a victor who 
aims to justify and explain his king’s conquest, and thus Assyrian scribes 
adapted the Sumerian city lamentations for their purpose 7°. Dobbs- 
Allsopp’s six major themes among nine features of the Sumerian city 
laments fit precisely with the literary structure of the Book of Ezekiel: the 
divine agent of destruction, assignment of responsibility, divine abandon- 
ment, the weeping goddess, destruction and restoration of the city, and 
return of the gods ?!. Of course, in the section of the assignment of respon- 
sibility, Dobbs-Allsopp asserts that “the emphasis on the city’s guiltless- 
ness remains characteristic of the balags as well” 72. However, the Curse 
of Agade (hereafter, CA), which includes the main features of five Sumerian 
city laments, although it was written in a previous period, accounts for 
Agade’s unprecedented fate by blaming the hubris and sacrilege of Nar- 
am-Sin, the third successor and grandson of King Sargon of Akkad (2254- 
2218 BCE) ”. It is significant that CA and the Assyrian accounts explicitly 
describe the sin of the people for their political purposes. On this basis, 
Petter suggests that “Ezekiel seems to be portrayed much like the city god- 
dess of the laments on account of the immense responsibility he has for 
Israel” 74. If we describe the literary structure of the Book of Ezekiel in 
terms of the six major themes of the Sumerian city laments, we arrive at 
the following results: 


9 P. MACHINIST, “Literature as Politics: The Tukulti-Ninurta Epic and the Bible”, 
CBQ 38 (1976) 455-482. 

70 MACHINIST, “Literature as Politics”, 464. 

7! See DoBBS-ALLSOPP, Weep, O Daughter of Zion, 30-96. 

7 DoBBs-ALLSOPP, Weep, O Daughter of Zion, 53. 

73 J.S. COOPER, The Curse of Agade (The Johns Hopkins Near Eastern Studies; Balti- 
more, MD 1983) 7-8. 

74 PETTER, The Book of Ezekiel and Mesopotamian City Laments, 67. 
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Table 1 — Six major themes of the Sumerian city laments in the Book of Ezekiel 


Text The divine agent | Assignment of Divine The Weeping Destruction Restoration of 
of destruction | responsibility | Abandonment goddess the city and 
Return of the 
gods 
The Sumerian | Enlil as Storm CA: The The The weeping | Elderly people Supplication 
city laments | Enemies as the hubris and departure of of Ningal and babies... for the 
Elamites against | sacrilege of | deities from Or the They saw... they | restoration of 
the black-headed | Naram-Sin their cities weeping of slaughtered... their city, the 
people Inanna they tore out return of their 
(2.29' - 2,31’, deities and 
The Uruk the heart 
lament) pacification 
unit 
The Book of | YHwH as mv | Abominations YHWH's The Tammuz The six YHWH’s 
Ezekiel “storm” of the abandonment Lament destroyers return 
(Ezek 1,4; cf. Israelites of Jerusalem | (Ezek 8,14) slaughter youth after the 
13,11 and 13) (Ezekiel 8, (Ezek 8,12; and maidens, purification of 
Enemy as the esp. vv. 6, 9, 9,9) women and the Jerusalem 
Neo-Babylonians | 13, 15, 17) children except temple 
against the those who bear a | (Ezek 43,1-9) 
Israelites mark on their 
(Ezek 21,18-23. foreheads 
cf. Ezek 33,21) (Ezek 9,6) 


As we can see in Table 1, the Tammuz lament (Ezek 8,14) correspond- 


ing to the weeping goddess motif in Sumerian city laments is located in 
the chapters describing YHWH’s abandonment (Ezekiel 8—11), exactly as 
in the Sumerian models. In general, the Book of Ezekiel is organized by 
the chronological formulas (Ezek 1,1-3; 8,1; 20,1; 24,1; 26,1; 29,1; 
29,17; 30,20; 31,1; 32,1; 32,17; 33,21; and 40,1) ©, The first major 
chronological formula (Ezek 1,1-3) of Ezekiel 1-7 takes up YHWH’s char- 
iot throne vision (Ezek 1,2 — 3,15) and his three different commissions 
against Israel (Ezek 3,16 — 5,17; 6,1-14; 7,1-27) "6. The second major unit 
(Ezek 8,1 — 19,14) draws upon “Ezekiel’s initial oracles following upon 
his vision of the destruction of Jerusalem and the exile of the people" 77. 
The final major unit (Ezek 40,1 — 48,35) portrays Ezekiel's temple vision 
account concerning YHWH's return (Ezek 43,1-9) and culminates in the 
role of the temple as a center of creation. In particular, the first subunit 


75 SWEENEY, Reading Ezekiel, 6-7. For a discussion of the literary structure of the 
Book of Ezekiel, see T.D. MAYFIELD, Literary Structure and Setting in Ezekiel (FAT 2.43; 
Tübingen 2010). 

76 SWEENEY, Form and Intertextuality in Prophetic and Apocalyptic Literature (Eugene, 
OR 2010) 129-130. 

17 SWEENEY, Reading Ezekiel, 51. 
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(Ezek 8,1 — 11,25) of the second major unit calls attention to divine aban- 
donment: Ezekiel’s visionary journey in the temple and his portrayal of a 
variety of deities or abominations (Ezek 8,1-15), Ezekiel’s vision concern- 
ing the destruction of the city by six destroyers and the departure of YHWH 
(Ezek 8,16 — 10,22), and the purging of Jerusalem (11,1-23). Just as the 
Sumerian city laments portray the weeping goddess motif in the wake of 
divine abandonment, so the first subunit of the second major unit (Ezek 8,1- 
15) depicts the Tammuz lament after the confession of seventy elders, 
“YHWH is not seeing us; YHWH has abandoned the land” (Ezek 8,12). 

Above all, in Ezekiel 8 the Tammuz lament would be a kind of Sumerian 
Emesal prayer in the first millennium BCE, because of a long list of deities 
and offerings by elders before their mourning ritual. As mentioned above, 
gala priests introduced a long list of deities to appease their deity in 
Sumerian Emesal prayer. Likewise, by introducing a long list of deities, 
Ezekiel’s vision accounts portray syncretic acts in the cult at Jerusalem: 
mpan nwipn bno “the image of jealousy which is provoking” (8,3-5), 
ban» ma hiba “all idols of the House of Israel” (8,10), mann “the 
Tammuz” (8,14), and waw? 197? anmmnva “bowing down to the sun in 
the east” (8,16). It is significant that Ezekiel depicts all their performances 
with the Hebrew participle plural. In other words, the Israelites continued 
their syncretic performance even in the Jerusalem temple. Furthermore, 
just as gala priests bring their offerings and libations before they recite 
their laments, so the elders of the House of Israel bring their offerings in 
the darkness (8,12; cf. 9,9). 

Presumably, the Israelite women performed their wailing for the Tammuz 
to appease YHWH's anger, thereby bringing their deity back to Jerusalem. The 
chronological formula, “the sixth year”, refers to the sixth year of Jehoiachin’s 
exile in 592 BCE. The Israelites will soon experience the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Neo-Babylonian Empire in 587 BCE (cf. Ezek 33,21). 
The vision accounts in Ezekiel 8 reveal that YHwH chose his departure 
from Jerusalem because of their abominations niayin (8,6; 9, 13, 15, and 
17). However, since the Israelites are accustomed to the Tammuz lament, 
i.e., Emesal prayer to appease deities, they bring a variety of idols and even 
make their women weep for the Tammuz to bring back their deity, YHWH. 


VI. CONCLUSION 
I have investigated why the Tammuz ritual in Ezekiel is similar to the 


Sumerian city laments for Dumuzi. In contrast to scholars’ lopsided view- 
point that interprets women’s wailing for Tammuz as their supplication 
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for fertility of the land, I argue that the Tammuz ritual reflects a longing 
for the return of YHWH after the fall of Jerusalem. In the Ur III period, 
the disappearance of Dumuzi, the divine king, connotes the fall of the 
Sumerian city. The Sumerian gala priests recited their city laments with 
balag and erSema for the imprisoned king Dumuzi. They wished the return 
of their god Dumuzi for the recovery of their city. In a similar vein, the 
Israelite deity YHWH disappeared after the fall of Jerusalem by the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire. From the perspective of the Israelite women, their 
deity YHWH functioned as a king-shepherd like Dumuzi. Presumably, the 
Israelite women introduced the Sumerian city laments in response to the 
disappearance of YHWH, hoping for the recovery of his city, Jerusalem. 


Claremont School of Theology Inchol YANG 
Claremont, California 91711 
U.S.A. 


SUMMARY 


This study investigates why the Tammuz ritual in Ezekiel is similar to the 
Sumerian city laments for Dumuzi. In contrast to those who interpret women’s 
wailing for Tammuz as their supplication for fertility of the land, the Tammuz 
ritual reflects a longing for the return of YHwH after the fall of Jerusalem. The 
Sumerian gala priests recited their city laments for the imprisoned king Dumuzi. 
They wished Dumuzi’s return for the recovery of their city. The Israelite women 
introduced the Sumerian city laments in response to YHWH's disappearance, hop- 
ing for the recovery of his city, Jerusalem. 


“IT WAS NOT THE SEASON FOR FIGS”: 
AESTHETIC ABSURDITY IN MARK’S INTERCALATIONS 


One of the signature features of the Second Evangelist’s narrative style 
involves his purposive intertwining of two stories for the sake of dramatic 
effect. On at least eight occasions Mark begins a pericope only to interrupt 
it and tell another through to completion before finally coming back to 
finish the bracketing account !. The two stories frequently share common 
elements, and the joint nature of their presentation suggests Mark wanted 
his audience to experience both pericopes simultaneously as a singular nar- 
rative unit much like hungry people consume a sandwich’s bread and fill- 
ing together. The sixteen stories that comprise the Second Gospel’s inter- 
calations thus constitute only half as many narrative units, and any attempt 
on the reader’s part to dissect them would harm Mark’s literary aesthetic. 

In Mark 5,21-43, for instance, the gospel writer inserts the story of the 
hemorrhaging woman into the middle of his account about Jairus’ critically 
ill daughter. Both patients in these stories are ritually impure females; one 
by virtue of her death and the other by consequence of her disease. Both 
receive healing via inappropriate physical contact with Mark’s protagonist: 
one as the result of her own desperate actions, and the other as an upshot 
of Jesus’ equally impulsive initiative. The delay resulting from the hem- 
orrhaging woman’s interaction with Jesus further complicates the plot of 
the framing story by allowing sufficient time for Jairus’ daughter to expire. 
Put simply, if the hemorrhaging woman’s healing was absent from Mark 5, 
the miracle Jesus performs in the synagogue ruler’s home would lose thau- 
maturgic prestige as a consequence; for raising a pre-teen girl from death 
trumps even the eradication of an adult woman’s chronic ailment. Hence, 
most NT scholars agree that Mark made his narrative better by telling these 
sixteen stories in combination with one another, even in those instances 
where his Synoptic counterparts opted to disentangle his work ?. 


! See 3,20-35; 5,21-43; 6,7-30; 11,12-21; 14,1-11.17-31.53-72; 15,40-16,8. While 
J.R. Edwards would add Mark 4,1-20 to this list (“Markan Sandwiches: The Significance 
of Interpolations in Markan Narratives”, NovT 31 [1989] 197-198), D.B. Deppe excludes it 
along with 14,17-31 and 15,40-16,8 (The Theological Intentions of Mark's Literary Devices: 
Markan Intercalations, Frames, Allusionary Repetitions, Narrative Surprises, and Three 
Types of Mirroring [Eugene, OR 2015] 30-94). 

2 While Mark’s Synoptic counterparts agree in preserving the basic structural sequencing 
of stories in the second (5,21-43) and eighth (15,40-16,8) intercalations, both Matthew and 
Luke break up the content of the first (3,20-35), the third (6,7-30), and the fourth (11,12-21). 
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While such observations have become commonplace in Markan schol- 
arship, what most have not noticed is the Evangelist’s consistent use of 
what I want to call “absurdity” as a literary technique for enhancing his 
intercalations. Put simply, Jesus or another character in a Markan “sand- 
wich” will routinely say or do something inexplicable so as to startle, 
surprise, or confuse not only the participants in the stories but sometimes 
even Mark’s readers. The effect of such absurdities, moreover, is akin 
to the “twists” in Jesus’ parables. In the same way that his protagonist's 
stories about everyday life in first-century rural Palestine benefit from the 
incorporation of unexpected elements, so Mark’s intercalations profit from 
the evangelist’s inclusion of what really constitute nonsensical sayings and/ 
or actions. In almost every intercalation, moreover, Mark pairs instances 
of absurdity across the two stories in mutually complementary ways. So in 
addition to demonstrating the presence of absurdity in Mark’s eight inter- 
calations, I will also try to show how awareness of this narrative technique 
can enhance the reader’s experience in informative ways. 


I. A TOUCH OF LAUGHTER: 
CONTEXTUALLY VALIDATED ABSURDITY IN THE 2" INTERCALATION 


While broad cultural differences and two millennia worth of historical 
separation could perhaps frustrate the attempt to establish the presence of 
absurdity in Mark as a narrative strategy, the Second Evangelist thank- 
fully makes accomplishing this task a relatively simple endeavor even for 
contemporary readers. In the healing of the hemorrhaging woman, for 
instance, Mark’s readers hear Jesus make what strikes the disciples as 
a most peculiar question: “Who touched my garments?” (Mark 5,30b). 
While his words may seem reasonable enough to Mark’s audience in light 
of their access to the story’s preceding content, the narrator’s description 
of the crowd’s “pressing in on Jesus” in v. 24b combines with the disci- 
ples’ response in v. 31 to point up the question’s fundamental absurdity 
for characters within the narrative. While these verses contain the only two 
instances of cvv0XiBo in the NT, the verb occurs twice more in the LXX; 
once evoking the image of crushing and once describing an unwelcome 


While Matthew follows the Second Evangelist’s lead in the passion narrative as a whole, 
Luke disturbs the sequencing of all three intercalations in Mark 14 (i.e., vv. 1-11, 17-31, 
and 53-72). This data suggests that while Matthew apparently liked what Mark was doing 
in the intercalations more than Luke, the implications of the Markan sandwiches were too 
much for them to bear in the majority of instances. 
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invasion of personal space ?. Its deployment in Mark 5 suggests that readers 
should detect a qualitative difference between the sort of contact the hem- 
orrhaging woman initiates (see Myato in v. 27) and the more aggressive 
“shoves” Jesus receives from members of the crowd while traveling to 
Jairus’ home. Mark uses middle voice forms of &rt® seven times outside 
the present context (see 1,41; 3,10; 6,56 [2x]; 7,33; 8,22; 10,13), and four 
times within it (see vv. 27, 28, 30-31). While every occurrence of ünto 
points to a gentle, non-aggressive, and welcome form of personal contact *, 


3 See Eccl 12,6b LXX (xai cuv0lMBR dvOépov tod Xpvotov/“and the golden blossom 
is crushed"), and Sir 31,14b (kai un ovvOAiBov adt® Ev tpvßAtio/“and do not crowd him 
at the dish”). The less intense OAiBo, by way of contrast, occurs ten times (see Matt 7,14; 
Mark 3,9; 2 Cor 1,6; 4,8; 7,5; 1 Thess 3,4; 2 Thess 1,6-7; 1 Tim 5,10; Heb 11,37). Mat- 
thew, the Pauline letters, and Hebrews all make exclusive use of 0AiB@ to speak of Chris- 
tian hardship, affliction, and suffering. 

^ While the example in 3,10 perhaps constitutes an exception to this claim (“All who 
had diseases pressed upon him [£rınirteiv adt®] to touch him [iva adtod Gyovzoi]), the 
double use of ünto in Mark's summary statement at 6,56 remains instructive: “And wher- 
ever he went, into villages or cities or farms, they laid the sick in the marketplaces, and 
begged him that they might touch even the fringe of his cloak (tod kpaorédov tob ipatiov 
adrov üyovraı); and all who touched it (Myavto adtod) were healed". In this context, 
Jesus” patients make no actual contact with his person but only the fringes of his clothing. 
Interestingly, the Synoptic parallels to Mark 5,27 at Matt 9,20 and Luke 8,44 agree against 
Mark in inserting the words tod kpaorédov (“the border, tassel, fringe") before tod 
inotiov adtod. While Mark also refers to patient contact with “the fringe of Jesus” cloak” 
at 6,56, the absence of these words in his account of the hemorrhaging woman's healing 
constitutes a pesky Matthew-Luke agreement against Mark. Since the absence of the words 
tod xpaon£óov detracts from the forcefulness of Mark’s absurdity by making it even less 
likely that Jesus could actually “feel” the hemorrhaging woman's touch, since their pres- 
ence in the Synoptic parallels creates issues for the Two-Source theory, and since the 
language of 6,56 confirms Mark's awareness of this relatively rare lexeme (only ten total 
instances in both the LXX and NT, and only one remaining NT usage [Matt 23,5] outside 
the contexts of either the hemorrhaging story or Mark 6,56), one could reasonably emend 
Mark 5,27 to include them. Given the repetition of the neuter genitive article before both 
Kpaon£óov and ipatiov, and given the identical ending for both nouns, accidental elimi- 
nation of kpaonéóov tod from this verse is easily attributable to parablepsis or homoeo- 
teleuton. According to Tischendorff's apparatus, moreover, MSS 1 33 209 48° contain tod 
kpaorédov in this verse. MS 1 is a leading member of fl, which together with 118, 131, 
209, and 1582 comprise the Lake group (see K. LAKE, Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies 
[TS 3; ed. J. A. RoBINSON; Cambridge 1902] ix-xxii), and K. Aland and B. Aland assign 
it along with 209 to their category 3 (The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to 
the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism [2d ed; 
trans. E. F RHODES; Grand Rapids, MI 1989] 129). MS 33 is a category 2 witness in the 
Gospels and 1 elsewhere (Ibid.). I have been unable to find any information on 48°, and 
suspect this might be a typo in the Tischendorff apparatus. Yet even if the critical editions 
are correct not to include these words in Mark's text, the fact that the Synoptic parallels 
add them indicates that Matthew and Luke both recognized Mark's desire to describe the 
woman as making only light contact with Jesus” clothing, not his body. Put simply, their 
shared understanding of Mark 5,27 suggests that Jesus should not have been able to feel 
the woman's touch at all, especially with the distraction of everything else Mark portrays 
as happening. 
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the disciples” statement in v. 31 appropriately regards Jesus” question as silly 
in light of what is going on around him: “You see the crowd shoving you 
from every side (tov 6yAov ovvOAtBpovté os), yet you ask, ‘Who touched 
me (tig pov Hyato)?’” The disciples’ words thus point up an obvious ten- 
sion between Jesus’ potentially harmful contact (ovvOAiB@) with the crowd 
and the light touch (&xt@) about which he inquires *. For the twelve, a more 
appropriate (albeit rhetorical) question for Jesus to have asked would have 
been “Who isn’t touching me really hard?” Thus, while those privy to the 
description of the hemorrhaging woman’s preceding behavior and to the 
effect her delicate actions have on Jesus’ consciousness can perhaps appre- 
ciate the query v. 30 poses, the disciples’ reply still comes as no surprise; 
for them, Jesus’ question comes across as patently absurd. 

Once Jesus’ interaction with the hemorrhaging woman concludes, he 
arrives at his destination with a greatly reduced entourage only to encoun- 
ter a troubled group of mourners bemoaning the fact that Jairus’ daughter 
has expired. Having entered the home, Jesus greets the mourners with yet 
another absurd statement: “Why do you make a commotion and weep? 
The child is not dead but sleeping” (Mark 5,39). Given that he learns of the 
girl’s death four verses prior, Jesus’ statement here appears peculiar even 
to Mark’s audience. Yet nothing could do more to confirm the absurd status 
of his suggestion that Jairus’ daughter is merely sleeping than the mourn- 
ers’ response in v. 40a: “And they laughed him to scorn (kai kateyéA@v 
avtob)”. 

KatayéAG@ appears twenty-four more times in the LXX and NT €. 
While the two remaining NT uses appear in the Synoptic parallels to 
this story, every Septuagintal use clearly refers to a mocking, deriding sort 
of laughter rather than a lighthearted, friendly, or affirming chuckle. In 
2 Chr 30,10, for instance, kataygAóo appears as a contextual synonym 
for “mocking” 7. 1 Macc 7,34 coordinates its use of the verb with the 
negative actions of “sneering” and “defiling” *. 4 Macc 6,20 describes 


5 Mark’s use of OXißo in the summary statement at 3,9 helps make this distinction 
clear: “He told his disciples to have a boat ready for him because of the crowd, so that they 
would not crush him (tva un OAiBwotv adtov)”. If Mark can use OXißo in this context to 
speak about Jesus” fear of potential bodily injury, what sort of contact do compound forms 
of OAiBo describe? 

6 See Gen 38,23; 2 Chr 30,10; Esth 4,17q; Jdt 12,12; Tob 2,8 vl; 1 Macc 7,34; 
4 Macc 6,20; Ps 24,2**: Prov 17,5; 29,9; 30,17; Job 5,22; 9,23; 21,3; 30,1; 39,7.18.22; 
41.211%%, Sir 7,11; 20,17; Mic 3,7; Matt 9,24; Luke 8,53. 

7 *And the runners were passing through city after city on Mt. Ephraim and Manasseh 
as far as Zebulun, and they behaved like people laughing at and mocking them (xata- 
YEAOVTES AVTOV kai KATAHOKOPEVOL)”. 

8 “But he mocked them (&poktrjpiogv adtovc), and laughed at them (kateyéAacev 
aov), and defiled them (¿uíavev adtobc)”. 
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the humiliation that comes with being the object of such laughter ?, as 
does the synonymous parallelism at work in Ps 24,2'X* 10, Prov 30,17 
pronounces judgment on those who laugh at their fathers and dishonor 
their mothers!!, and Job 30,1 equates laughing at someone with that per- 
son's moral censure !?. Finally, Mic 3,6b-7 uses katayeAdo as part of a 
trio of contextually synonymous lexemes that speak collectively about the 
shared negative fate of dreamers and diviners: they will all be “disgraced”, 
“laughed at”, and “spoken against” !3. Hence, characterizing Jesus’ decla- 
rations in Mark 5,30 and 39 as examples of absurdity is something the 
narrative effectively accomplishes on its own without requiring significant 
interpretive input from the reader. Indeed, the crowd’s laughter at Jesus 
helps confirm the tone of the disciples’ statement in v. 31. 


Il. AN UNSEASONABLE CURSE: 
CONTEXTUALLY VALIDATED ABSURDITY IN THE 47" INTERCALATION 


The complementary examples the second intercalation provides of con- 
textually validated absurdity are subject to multiplication, but I will dis- 
cuss only three additional specimens. In the fourth intercalation’s brack- 
eting story, Mark notes how Jesus (while making the trip from Bethany 
to Jerusalem) notices a leafy fig tree standing in the distance, and from 
hunger walks over to inspect it for the presence of fruit. While Jesus’ 
commentary on the fig tree’s life cycle in the eschatological discourse 
two chapters later perhaps indicates the unreasonable nature of his deci- 
sion to make the long trek to the tree !*, Jesus compounds his curious 


2 “It would be shameful (aioypóv) if we should survive but a little while and during 
that time be a laughingstock (KkatayeA@pEvot) to all for our cowardice”. 

10 “In you I trust; may I not be put to shame (uù kataroyvvosinv), nor let my enemies 
laugh at me (undè xata ye4.aoóto0ó6v Lov oi ÉyOpoi pov)”. 

II “An eye that laughs at (katayeA@vta) a father and dishonors (@tipéCovta) the old 
age of a mother — may ravens from the ravines peck it out, and may the young eagles 
devour it”. 

12 “But now they have laughed me to scorn (kateyéAaodv pov); now the least of them 
reprove (vovdetodO1v) me in turn”. 

13 “Those who see dreams will be disgraced (kataıoyvvOnoovtaı), and the diviners 
will be laughed at (katayeAacOoovtai); they shall all speak against (KkatakaAñoovoiv) 
them, for no one will listen to them”. 

14 “From the fig tree learn its lesson: as soon as its branch becomes tender and puts 
forth its leaves, you know that summer is near” (Mark 13,28). Mark 11,13's status as a fifth 
class condition (per S. Porter’s classification scheme) only heightens the absurdity of 
Jesus’ subsequent curse, since the appearance of the future tense sbproet in the protasis 
makes the prospect of his finding something to eat less contingent than it would be if the 
sentence instead took the form of a third or fourth class condition. See PORTER, Idioms of 
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behavior upon arrival by adding an equally nonsensical statement to his 
actions: “When he came to it, he found nothing but leaves, for it was not 
the season for figs (ô yàp karpoc oùk Hv oúxov). In response he said to 
the tree, ‘May no one ever eat fruit from you again?” (Mark 11,13b-14a). 
Here the narrator’s provision of a reason for why Jesus found no figs 
combines with the forcefulness of Jesus” subsequent declaration against 
it in such a way as to characterize his curse as something a petulant child 
(albeit one with a good command of the Greek language) might say. 

While grammarians routinely suggest the strongest way to issue a pro- 
hibition in Koiné Greek involves idiomatic use of où un with the aorist 
subjunctive, this statement’s combination of a negative deictic indicator 
(unkéti eig TOV ai@va) with an aorist optative form of &00i@ (büyoı) and 
an emphatic negative subject (undeíc) leaves little doubt about the inten- 
sity of Jesus’ curse. A prohibition is nothing more than a negated com- 
mand, and Koiné Greek had a variety of ways to express them: (1) imper- 
atival prohibitions (un + the imperative), (2) simple negation (où + the 
future indicative), (3) hortatory prohibitions (uń + the first person sub- 
junctive), and (4) emphatic negation (od ui + the aorist subjunctive). The 
structure of Mark 11,14a (un + optative) most likely represents a fifth 
alternative. While N. Turner instead designates béyot in Mark 11,14 an 
example of the wish-optative, he does not do so without admitting that 
“even in class. times it was not easy to dissociate wish (opt.) from exhor- 
tation to others to fulfil the wish (subj.) or even from positive command 
(imper.)" 5. 

K.L, McKay likewise understands éyor in Mark 11,14 to express 
Jesus” wish, one which he says “differs from an exhortation or a command 
in that it is a more remote expression of will: the speaker feels that he has 
less control over its fulfillment" !9. A few sentences later he adds that 
"the differences between the accounts of the cursing of the fig tree given 
in Mk 11:14 ($10.2.1) and Mt 21:19 (89.3.2) are that in the former Jesus” 
wish/prayer concerns the potential eater, and the effect is reported as being 
discovered the next day, while in the latter he directly prohibits the bearing 
of fruit . . . and the emphasis is on the speed of the tree’s withering” 7. 


the Greek New Testament (2d ed.; Biblical Languages: Greek 2; London 1994) 264, and 
Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood 
(Studies in Biblical Greek 1; New York 2010) 312-316. 

15 TURNER, Syntax (A Grammar of New Testament Greek 3; ed. J. H. MOULTON; Edin- 
burgh 1963) 120, emphasis his. 

16 McKaY, A New Syntax of the Verb in New Testament Greek: An Aspectual 
Approach (Studies in Biblical Greek 5; New York 1994) 85. 

17 Tbid. 
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Yet Mark’s report about the tree’s withered status in 11,20 would seem 
to defy the distinction McKay proposes by making it clear that the object 
of Jesus” attention in v. 14 is the tree itself rather than any hypothetical 
eater. Another potential response to McKay involves suggesting that the 
prohibition in the parallel text at Matt 21,19 (“May no fruit ever come 
from you again!””) indicates how the First Evangelist read Mark 11,14 as 
a clear command for the tree to cease bearing fruit. Put simply, perhaps 
Matt 21,19 says the same thing as Mark 11,14, but in Matthean rather than 
Markan idiom. 

In contrast to both Turner and McKay, D.B. Wallace suggests the ste- 
reotyped phrase un yévoito (which is similar in construction to pnKét 
$óyot in Mark 11,14) “usually has the force of abhorrence, and may in 
some contexts be the equivalent of où ui + aorist subjunctive (a very 
strong negative)" '®. Like Wallace, Porter recognizes that “an optative, 
like a subjunctive, may be used in commanding (volitive) and prohibit- 
ing contexts", and even lists Mark 11,14 as an example !?. A.T. Robert- 
son, moreover, identifies Mark 11,14 as a “curse . . . equivalent to the 
imperative”, and four pages later lists Mark 11,14 as the lone NT example 
of the optative as an alternative for the imperative mood-form ??. While it 
remains unclear why the Pauline formula un yévorto does not count for 
Robertson as an example of this same idiom, he certainly understands the 
forcefulness of Jesus” imprecatory curse in Mark 11,14 with accuracy. 
Jesus clearly hates this tree with every fiber of his being and as a conse- 
quence desires to bring it harm by making certain it never bears figs again. 
Yet his reason for feeling this way seems completely irrational in light of 
his apparent level of horticultural awareness in the little apocalypse and 
Mark's contextual reminder that it was not the season for figs. According 
to T. W. Manson, fig trees in Palestine have ripe fruit between the months 
of May and October but not in early April, which forms the likely tem- 
poral setting for the fig tree's cursing in light of Mark's passion chronol- 
ogy ?!. Since the death of Mark's protagonist happens prior to the onset 
of the fig harvest, Jesus” appetite for fruit in this story appears horribly 
premature. 


18 WALLACE, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics. An Exegetical Syntax of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI 1996) 481. 

19 PORTER, Idioms, 222-223. 

20 ROBERTSON, Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research 
(Nashville, TN 1934) 939, 943. 

?! MANSON, "The Cleansing of the Temple", BJRL 33 (1951) 277-278. 
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II. THE DEVIL WouLDN’T Do THAT: 
CONTEXTUALLY VALIDATED ABSURDITY IN THE 1%” INTERCALATION 


Having noted in the first intercalation’s framing account that Jesus’ 
family members suppose him to be insane 2, Mark proceeds in the middle 
story to record the Jerusalem scribes’ unusual attempt to account for Jesus’ 
ability as an exorcist: “He has Beelzebul, and by the ruler of the demons 
he casts out demons” (Mark 3,22). While accusing Jesus of demonic pos- 
session seems modestly understandable coming as it does from a collec- 
tive group of spiritual antagonists whose reputation and status Jesus 
previously threatens (see 1,22), their suggestion that he casts out demons 
by means of Beelzebul is self-contradictory. Jesus exposes the foolish- 
ness of the scribes’ ad hominem attack in the four verses that follow by 
asking a rhetorical question he knows will point up the ludicrous nature 
of their accusation (v 23), and by using a pair of commonsense parabolic 
illustrations about the importance of harmony for preserving kingdoms 
and houses (vv 24-25). Only in the event that the scribes’ contention 
about the source of Jesus’ exorcistic power should prove true does the 
claim Jesus makes about Satan’s self-opposition and division in the pro- 
tasis of v. 26 hold true. Yet anyone should be able to realize that Satan 
is not the sort of adversary who would allow his kingdom or house to 
admit of internal division ?. So while it may be the case that Jesus func- 
tions for Mark as the harbinger of the demise of Satan’s household, the 
scribes’ assessment of his exorcistic ability is fundamentally flawed and 
devoid of merit. 


IV. HEADING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION: 
CONTEXTUALLY VALIDATED ABSURDITY IN THE 3*” INTERCALATION 


Finally, Herod Antipas’ assessment of Jesus’ identity at the beginning 
of the third intercalation’s middle story is delightfully tortured. There is 
a significant text-critical problem concerning the form of A&yo in v. 14. 


2 The verb &&&orn in v. 21 here carries the intransitive meaning “be out of one’s 
normal state of mind” (see 2 Cor 5,13). While the NRSV attributes this statement to an 
unspecified party (“for people were saying”), there is no clear reason to look past oi map’ 
adrov in an effort to find a subject for the monolectic ¿Aeyov; i.e., it is Jesus’ family that 
declares him to be out of his mind. 

23 The change to a first class condition in v. 26 from the third class conditions of 
vv. 24 and 25 indicates the former”s status as the linchpin of Jesus” argument against the 
scribes. 
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While the majority of MSS contain the singular ¿1Aeyev (“he [1.e., Herod] 
said”), an impressive group of Alexandrian and “Western” witnesses 
(B D [ékéyooav] NY* W 6 2427 [51% jt? > d. f2 ygmss cop Augustine) 
affirm the plural £Xeyov (“they [i.e., the crowds] were saying") instead. 
Since the variety and character of the external evidence dates both variants 
to the second century, scholars must determine Mark’s original wording 
on the basis of the internal evidence. As it turns out, the plural £A£yov 
is superior to £Aeyev on the grounds of both transcriptional and intrinsic 
probability. To begin, £Agyev probably represents a scribal attempt to 
match the singular number of the preceding fkovoev. Yet making Herod 
the only one to affirm John's resurrection in this passage upsets the par- 
allelism between vv. 14-15 and the disciples' report in 8,28, and makes 
the content of v. 16 seem redundant. Furthermore, Mark is elsewhere 
quite fond of using indefinite/monolectic plurals such as ¿Aeyov ?^. For 
these reasons, it is best to read £Aeyov in Mark 6,14 as affirming the 
crowd's recognition of John the Baptist's merely figurative emergence 
from death. 

That some members of the public would reason from observations 
about Jesus’ miracle working ability to the conclusion “John the Baptist 
has been raised” is relatively unsurprising in light of the considerable 
semantic range the phrase “raised from the dead” carries in Mark. In 
an unpublished seminar paper I presented at the 2006 national meeting 
of the SBL in Washington, DC, I argued that Mark was aware of at least 
three ways he and his Christian contemporaries could speak about resur- 
rection from the dead 7°. Those opting to describe resurrection in purely 
spiritual terms emphasized the discontinuity between earthly and heav- 
enly “bodies” by suggesting resurrected humans will become “like the 
angels" (see Mark 12,25). Others understood resurrection as a physical 
reality involving simple resuscitation, which in Jesus” case took place on 
the third day following his death (see Mark 16,1-8). Mark's third way to 
understand resurrection, by way of contrast, is supramundane in character, 
and so takes £k vekp®v àvaocijvat to designate the postmortem contin- 
uance of a deceased leader's work through the agency of that person's 
living disciples. Mark develops this understanding of é« vekpóv àva- 
otijvaı in 6,14-16, where, upon learning of Jesus's name/reputation (to 
övoua) through the ministry of the twelve, some members of the general 


24 See the examples in 1,21-22.29-30.32.45; 2,2-3.18; 3,1-2.21.31-32; 5,14.35; 6,14.33.42- 
43.53-54; 7,31-32; 8,22; 10,1-2.13.49; 13,9-11; 14,1.12; 15,10. 

25 Proctor, “Jesus and John Redivivus: Mark 6:7-13 and the Meaning of ‘Raised from 
the Dead” in the Second Gospel.” 
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populace conclude that John has been raised. This way of understanding 
Jesus” resurrection must have been important for the witness of the Mar- 
kan community, since according to this model the truth of Jesus” resur- 
rection will become apparent to outsiders whenever the Son of Man's 
followers do what he did and teach what he taught. 

Hence, the text of Mark 6,14-15 presents the reader with a summary 
of three different opinions about Jesus that the crowds put forward for 
Herod to consider: some view Jesus as John the Baptist redivivus, others 
see him as Elijah returned, while the rest recognize him “as one of 
the prophets”. For the public’s claim about John’s resurrection to ring 
true in v. 14, all Jesus had to do was carry on the Baptist's work in his 
absence (see uetavogite in 1,15). Yet Herod’s own conclusion about 
Jesus’ identity takes the crowd’s thesis in a macabre direction, for in v. 16 
he identifies “John whom I decapitated” as the passive recipient of res- 
urrection and the headless entity responsible for the powers on display 
in the man whose name he heard was Jesus. That Mark’s readers must 
understand Herod’s statement as an absurdity seems clear in light of the 
concluding details in John’s subsequent martyrdom account (see vv. 27- 
29). Whereas Herodias’ daughter receives John’s severed head on a plat- 
ter, “John’s disciples came and took his body (tó nt@ua adtod) and laid 
it in a tomb”. That Herod would entertain the notion that John’s headless 
corpse was now wandering around Galilee performing miracles under the 
alias “Jesus of Nazareth” is enough to make even Stephen King blush, 
but that is exactly what he says in Mark 6,16b. This leaves Mark’s readers 
with little recourse other than to regard his statement as a bizarre textual 
oddity. 


V. AN INVENTORY OF ABSURDITY IN MARK’S INTERCALATIONS 


From this evidence one can see how the details of Mark’s narrative 
work to expose both the statements and behaviors of select characters in 
his eight intercalations as absurd. At times the source of a ridiculous say- 
ing or action is Jesus, but other characters can and do join him in perpe- 
trating textual silliness. At times the reader’s access to information inac- 
cessible to characters affords them an opportunity to detect meaning or 
purpose in sayings or actions that can only appear absurd to the partici- 
pants in Mark’s story, but on other occasions even audience members are 
left feeling confused or startled by what goes on in the narrative. In certain 
cases the language of an intercalation will itself confirm the absurd nature 
of its curious content, while in other instances detecting the presence of 
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a dill pickle in one of Mark’s peanut butter and jelly sandwiches requires 
that readers provide input from other narrative, social, or lexical locations. 
Thus, it now seems perfectly safe to conclude that the Second Evangelist 
made clear and intentional use of absurdity in this handful of instances. 
But this is only the first and necessary step toward detecting its presence 
in each of the remaining Markan sandwiches. 

A complete inventory of absurdity in Mark’s intercalations will include 
both statements and actions. Mark’s sandwiches contain at least fifteen 
absurd statements, eight coming from the mouth of his protagonist and 
seven from an assortment of other characters: 


Jesus: “Who are my mother and my brothers?” (Mark 3,33). 

Jesus: “Who touched my garments?” (Mark 5,30b). 

. Jesus: “The child is not dead, but is sleeping” (Mark 5,39c). 

. Jesus: “He instructed them to take nothing on the road (tva undèv 
aipwcıv sic ôðóv)” (Mark 6,8). (Though the product of indirect 
speech, these words still belong in the list.) 

5. Jesus: “May no one ever eat fruit from you again” (Mark 11,14). 

6. Jesus: “Is it not written, “My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the nations’? But you have made it a den of robbers” 
(Mark 11,17) 

7. Jesus: “Truly I tell you, one of you will betray me, one who is 
eating with me [...] It is one of the twelve, one who is dipping bread 
into the bowl with me” (Mark 14,18.20). 

8. Jesus: “This is my body [...] this is my blood” (14,22.24). 

9. Jesus’ Family Members: “He is crazy” (Mark 3,21). 

10. Scribes from Jerusalem: “He has Beelzebul and casts out demons 
by the prince of the demons” (Mark 3,22). 

11. Herod Antipas: “John, whom I myself beheaded, this one has been 
raised” (6,16b). 

12. Herod Antipas: “Whatever you ask me, I will give you, even half 
of my kingdom” (6,23b). 

13. Herodias’ Daughter: “I want you to give me at once the head of 
John the Baptist on a platter” (Mark 6,25b). 

14. The Sanhedrin’s False Witnesses: “We heard him say, ‘I will destroy 
this temple that is made with hands, and in three days I will build 
another, not made with hands”” (Mark 14,58). 

15. Peter: “I do not know or understand what you are talking about [...] 

I do not know this man you are talking about” (Mark 14,68.71). 


BONE 


Mark's intercalations relate eight absurd deeds. While Jesus performs 
two, a variety of other characters are responsible for the remaining six: 
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1. Jesus: “Seeing in the distance a fig tree in leaf, he went to see whether 
perhaps he would find anything on it. When he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves, for 1t was not the season for figs” (Mark 11,13). 

2. Jesus: “Then they came to Jerusalem. And he entered the temple and 
began to drive out those who were selling and those who were buying 
in the temple, and he overturned the tables of the money changers and 
the seats of those who sold doves; and he would not allow anyone to 
carry anything through the temple” (Mark 11,15-16). 

3. Woman at Simon the Leper’s House: “While he was at Bethany in the 
house of Simon the leper, as he sat at the table, a woman came with an 
alabaster jar of very costly ointment of nard, and she broke open the jar 
and poured the ointment on his head” (Mark 14,3). (The woman's see- 
mingly wasteful action finds its utterly selfish monetary counterpart in 
Judas” decision to betray Jesus for money.) 

4. Judas: “Then Judas Iscariot, who was one of the twelve, went to the 
chief priests in order to betray him to them” (Mark 14,10). 

5. The Sanhedrin: “Now the chief priests and the whole council were 
looking for testimony against Jesus to put him to death; but they found 
none” (14,55). 

6. Peter: “But he denied it [...] But again he denied it [...] But he began 
to curse, and he swore an oath” (Mark 14,68-71). (Mark provides the 
content of Peter”s denial in v. 68, and the wording of his curse in v. 71.) 

7. Joseph of Arimathea: “Joseph of Arimathea, a respected member of the 
council, who was also himself waiting expectantly for the kingdom of 
God, went boldly to Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus” (Mark 15,43). 

8. Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome: “So they went 
out and fled from the tomb, for terror and amazement had seized them; 
and they said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid” (Mark 16,8). 


While the absurdity of some sayings and actions may not be as obvious 
as those I discuss in the paper’s opening section, good grounds exist for 
regarding each as intentionally odd. 


VI. SENSIBLE NONSENSE: THE AESTHETIC BENEFITS OF 
ABSURDITY FOR MARK’S READERS 


If one were to think of absurdity in linguistic terms, then aesthetic 
enhancement would likely constitute its semantic value since the net 
effect of the technique’s implementation always seems to improve the 
impact Mark’s intertwined stories have on his readers. Positive aesthetic 
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enhancement, in other words, is the singular feature that remains present 
whenever the Evangelist puts one of his absurdities on display. Every 
time they crop up, Mark’s absurdities heighten the intercalation’s aesthetic 
effect by making the paired accounts more entertaining, more pleasing, 
or more engaging than the stories would be otherwise. As a consequence, 
Mark’s absurdities are not peculiar oddities for which contemporary read- 
ers need to apologize or make excuses. They are not primitive, purposeless, 
or unsophisticated, but are present in Mark’s text for the sake of promot- 
ing the audience’s collective enjoyment of his story. Yet Mark’s prag- 
matic implementation of absurdity’s semantic value admits of considera- 
ble variability. 


1. A Device for Providing Comedic Relief 


As mechanisms for aesthetic enhancement, the absurdities in Mark’s 
intercalations frequently provide comedic relief. The paired “absurdities” 
in Mark 5,21-43 are delightfully comical, although the sort of laughter 
Jesus’ declaration about Jairus’ slumbering daughter prompts differs mark- 
edly from the sympathetic chuckle Mark’s readers experience once his 
dialogue with the hemorrhaging woman concludes with her blessing and 
once his attempt to “wake” Jairus’ daughter results in her restoration 
to life. The absurd request Herodias’ daughter makes in 6,25b, more- 
over, demonstrates how Mark’s humor can sometimes be of the decidedly 
“dark” variety. Whereas her mother deploys a simple figure of speech by 
instructing the girl to petition Herod for “John the Baptist’s head” (v. 24b), 
Herodias’ advice quickly morphs into a grotesque dinner order on her 
daughter’s lips: “I want you to give me at once the head of John the 
Baptist on a platter”. 

Mark’s readers should recognize that what prompts Herod to offer 
up half of his kingdom is nothing more than a little girl’s dance. While 
many have regrettably interpreted this scene as involving a seductive or 
titillating display of feminine sexuality proffered for the sake of enter- 
taining a lecherous male audience, evidence to this end ultimately goes 
wanting in Mark’s text. J. Capel Anderson’s treatment of the dance is 
much more convincing precisely because she interprets the girl’s adoles- 
cent innocence as setting up the shock her request for John’s head brings 
to Herod's ears 7°. The diminutive form of xópn (“girl, young woman") 


26 J. CAPEL ANDERSON, “Feminist Criticism: The Dancing Daughter”, in Mark & 
Method. New Approaches in Biblical Studies (eds. J. CAPEL ANDERSON — S. D. Moore; 
2d ed.; Minneapolis, MN 2008) 123-143. 
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Mark uses to describe Herodias’ daughter in this story (xopàotov) 
appears thirty-six times in the LXX and GNT. While 1 Kgdms 20,30 and 
Jdt 1,12 both indicate that the noun can designate a young woman of 
child-bearing age, and Tobit uses it in reference to a young woman of 
marriageable age (see Tob 6,12-14), and the Greek version of Esther 
applies it to the book's young adult protagonist, Zech 8,5 deploys kopá- 
o1ov instead as the gendered equivalent of naıöapıov: “And the streets 
of the city shall be full of boys (natdapiev) and girls (kopaoíov) playing 
in its streets”. Mark elsewhere utilizes the noun in reference to Jairus” 
twelve-year-old daughter (whom he also terms a rardiov) in 5,41-42. That 
Herod would be willing to serve up John the Baptist’s severed head at his 
own birthday banquet at the request of a precocious child is spectacular 
and startling. The word for “platter” (mivaé) occurs only here in v. 25, 
once more in v. 28, in the Matthean parallels to these verses at Matt 14,8 
and 11, and in Jesus’ words to his scandalized Pharisaic host in Luke 11,39. 
Iliva& appears nowhere in the LXX, but the NT references are enough 
to show that it designates a platter for holding food. For Mark, John’s 
execution thus provides an opportunity for him to make a culinary pun 
replete with Eucharistic overtones. Since the content of Mark 10,13-16 
probably indicates how the Second Gospel’s author was sensitive to the 
religious and social plight of children, the profound absurdity of the 
little girl’s request strikes Mark’s readers as the darkest of comedic 
utterances. 


2. A Mechanism for Developing Irony 


A second way absurdity enhances Mark’s literary aesthetic in the inter- 
calations is by functioning as a catalyst for irony. The final part of Jesus’ 
response to the scribes’ ridiculous accusation in Mark’s opening intercala- 
tion (see 3,28-29) combines with the narrator’s comment in the following 
verse in a way that allows the audience to interpret his family’s assess- 
ment of Jesus’ mental status for what it is. Like the scribes who credit his 
exorcisms to Satan’s power, those closest to Jesus do something equally 
unforgivable by suggesting he is mad. That mental illness and demonic 
possession go hand-in-hand in Mark’s thought world should be clear 
enough from the story of the Gerasene demoniac in 5,1-20. Since vv. 3-4 
illustrate that the thing to do with demon-possessed people is bind them 
and take them into custody, then Jesus’ family perhaps indicates, through 
their attempt to go out and seize him (see ¿¿%A0ov Kpatijoat adröv in 
3,21), that they interpret his supposed mental disturbance as the conse- 
quence of demonic possession. For Jesus’ blood relatives to thereby align 
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themselves with the story’s antagonists in making what the intercalation 
props up as an equivalent accusation is a matter of intense dramatic irony. 

In similar fashion, Jesus” suggestion in Mark 14,18 that “one of you 
(eig ¿8 6v) who is eating with me will hand me over” quickly becomes 
“you will all fall away” just nine verses later, and the absurd statement 
Jesus makes in v. 20 helps facilitate this unexpected and peculiar multi- 
plication. Since the genitive construction at the beginning of v. 18 sets the 
shared meal as the scene for Jesus’ declaration of his imminent betrayal, 
the statement's emphasis on “the one” seems odd, since, in light of the 
story’s setting, who among the twelve could the “clarification” Jesus 
offers in v. 20 really exclude 77? Whereas v. 18 uses the preposition &k 
to specify a partitive meaning for duo v (i.e., “one from among you”), 
its absence following eic in v. 20 allows its own genitive qualifier (xv 
d0d£Ka) to function instead for Mark’s readers like an appositive. In the 
process, the one (sic) subtly elides into the twelve (tv 5é5eKa), and 
that Jesus here suggests every one and not just one of his disciples will 
betray him finds confirmation in both the opening and closing sentences 
of the bracketing account’s second part. All twelve disciples will fall 
away from their mentor, even though none of them can bear to anticipate 
doing so 2, 

The way Mark chooses to communicate Jesus’ summary condemnation 
of his disciples’ faithlessness in vv. 18 and 20 is, however, on its own 
merits self-contradictory and therefore absurd. Given the reader’s previous 
exposure to Judas’ description in 3,19 and the account of his agreement 
with the chief priests in 14,10-11, moreover, the presence of the phrase 
“one by one" (eig katü eic) in the narrator’s comments in v. 19 should 
give any audience member significant pause, for these words indicate that 
Judas was just as dismayed to learn about Jesus’ impending “betrayal” 
as his eleven counterparts. Even stranger is the realization that Mark has 
Jesus implicate the eleven others right along with Judas. Through Mark’s 
crafty utilization of absurdity, the “one” whom the disciples wish for 
Jesus to identify equals both zero in Judas’ estimation (even though the 
reader knows better) and twelve in the opinion of Jesus (and this despite 
the singularity of his initial announcement). 


27 That rapadidopi here carries a distinctly negative nuance above and beyond its 
most natural meaning of “hand over, transfer” seems clear from Mark’s mention of the 
disciples collective “grief” (Aoreio0a1) and their own expression of incredulity (unri 
éy@;) at his announcement. 

28 See “you will all fall away (nüvreg okavdalmodñoeode)” in v. 27, and “all the rest 
of them said the same thing [as Peter]” in v. 31b. 
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3. An Instrument for Discerning Kingdom Values 


Mark also uses absurdity to help his audience discriminate between 
competing social and religious values as citizens of God's Kingdom. 
Whereas his family’s declaration of his insanity effectively aligns Jesus” 
blood relatives with the scribes from Jerusalem who unforgivably attribute 
his exorcisms to Beelzebul, Jesus’s odd question in Mark 3,33 provides 
the Evangelist with a mechanism to reprioritize their relationships as mem- 
bers of God’s family. What generates obligation or accountability among 
members of the familia divina is not their possession of a similar genetic 
code. Rather, “the one who does my father’s will, this one is my brother, 
and sister, and mother” (v. 35). If Jesus’ prediction about family members 
betraying one another to death in 13,12 reflects something akin to the 
actual life experiences of the Markan community, the principle Jesus uses 
in this story to sort insiders from outsiders could help Mark’s readers pri- 
oritize personal loyalties in productive ways. 

Mark’s anointing story contrasts the guests’ perfectly rational reaction 
to the woman’s curious behavior with Jesus’ equally peculiar description 
of the same in an effort to provide commentary on the respective merits 
of two different ways of disposing personal wealth as a Christian. Whereas 
the members of Simon the Leper’s dinner party are correct to express 
their annoyance ? in seeing the perfume's expenditure on Jesus as waste- 
ful in light of its monetary capacity for helping the poor, Jesus instead 
lauds her actions as a good deed that will result in her everlasting mem- 
ory: “Let her alone; why do you trouble her? She has performed a good 
service for me. For you always have the poor with you, and you can show 
kindness to them whenever you wish; but you will not always have me. 
She has done what she could; she has taken it upon herself to anoint my 
body for burial. Truly I tell you, wherever the good news is proclaimed 
in the whole world, what she has done will be told in remembrance 
of her” (Mark 14,6-9). Given Jesus’ advice to the rich man in Mark 10,21 
about proper disposal of personal wealth, the guests’ characterization of 
the woman's action as wasteful (ñ árO%Ae1a) seems justified: “Go, sell 
what you own, and give the money to the poor (òs toic mtmyoic), and 
you will have treasure in heaven; then come, follow me”. That the woman 


29 Mark uses äyavart&o (“be indignant/angry, express displeasure”) twice more at 
10,14 (to describe Jesus” disappointment with the disciples over their refusal to allow 
children access to him) and 10,41 (to describe the disciples’ resentment of James and 
John’s request that Jesus let them sit beside him in glory). Since in both of these additional 
instances the hard feelings appear completely justifiable, why should this story be any 
different? 
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would expend a year's wages (¿má vo ónvaptov vpiakootov) in this man- 
ner thus runs counter to Jesus” teaching on charity elsewhere in his Gospel. 

Yet Jesus” stalwart defense of the woman's behavior begins by describ- 
ing her deed not as something “wasteful” (see f] ótTOAg1a aürn in v. 4), 
but as a “beautiful thing/work” (xaAXóv ¿pyov). His claim in v. 7 not only 
appears to trivialize charitable concern for the poor for the sake of the 
woman's praise, but it also stands in tension with Jesus' claim elsewhere 
that “the Son of Man did not come to be served but to serve” (10,45). 
Furthermore, Jesus’ characterization of the woman's deed as a burial 
anointing in v. 8b discloses the absurdity of her behavior given that he 
remains very much alive. While BDAG describes the primary meaning of 
npoAaußavo as involving “some element of temporal priority”, none of 
the remaining occurrences of this lexeme in the LXX and GNT seem to 
fit their definition of “doing something before the usual time” or “antic- 
ipating something" °°. Instead, the addition of the prepositional prefix in 
these remaining contexts simply heightens or intensifies the meaning 
already present in Aapóvo, such that the verb comes to mean “be seized" 
or “taken captive" in Wis 17,16 (npoAnpó0zíc), “keep for oneself" in 
1 Cor 11,21 (npoAapóvgu, and “get caught” in Gal 6,1 (npoAnpo0T). 
In light of this data, perhaps it would be better to gloss npoéñaßev in 
Mark 14,8b with the words “she has taken it upon herself to anoint my 
body for burial". Taken in this way, it would provide Mark's readers with 
an opportunity to appreciate the statement's peculiarity, since, by not allow- 
ing knowledge of events yet to unfold in the following chapters to bias 
translation in the direction of a temporal understanding of this compound 
verb form, the absurdity of Jesus” claim would remain firmly in place. This 
interpretation perhaps finds confirmation in Jesus’ use of o@pa to name 
the object of her anointing, which differs from the “corpse” (ntõpa) that 
the Baptist's followers retrieve from Herod in 6,29 and that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea buries in 15,45. Zo a in 5,29, moreover, refers to the hemorrhag- 
ing woman's “body”, and in 14,22 Jesus uses the noun in reference to the 
Eucharistic bread. That Mark uses cu in reference to Jesus’ dead “body” 
in Mark 15,43 possibly complicates this reading strategy, but even if one 
should grant that the noun can function as a synonym for ntõpa, then the 
oddity of Jesus” willingness to regard himself as a corpse would remain 
present in 14,8. In Mark's spiritual economy a good deed directed at Jesus 
evidently outweighs the significance of assisting the poor. 


30 BDAG, 872, emphasis added. 
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4. A Tool for Developing Characters 


A fourth way Mark uses absurdity in his intercalations is as an aid for 
characterization. The irrational nature of the religious leaders” antipathy 
toward Jesus (see 3,22 and 14,55) helps solidify their status as antagonists 
and his position as an innocent victim of baseless persecution. While the 
disciples’ question in 5,31 successfully points up the absurdity of Jesus” 
query in the preceding verse, it also portrays them as less perceptive than 
their mentor and essentially indistinguishable from those who later laugh 
Mark’s protagonist to scorn. Both Herod Antipas’ identification of Jesus in 
Mark 6,16 with “John whom I beheaded” and his offer to reward Herodias’ 
dancing daughter with up to half his kingdom together portray the tetrarch 
as a less-than-careful thinker who holds fantastic opinions about Jesus and 
whose careless oaths unwittingly traumatize a little girl. The request Hero- 
dias’ daughter makes of her step-dad in Mark 6,25b, moreover, does more 
than just confirm that kids can say the darndest things. It also involves her 
mother in the victimization of a pre-teen who does not know for what she 
asks, and yet tragically receives the thing she requests. The intercalation at 
Mark 14,53-72 aligns the testimony of the Sanhedrin’s false witnesses 
with Peter’s equally duplicitous threefold denial of his mentor, thus mak- 
ing the latter as complicit in Jesus’s death as the former ?!. 

Finally, Mark’s closing verse paints Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome in as negative a light as Peter; for their failure to 
carry out the young man’s instructions forms a striking contrast with the 
equally ironic behavior Joseph of Arimathea displays by respectfully depos- 
ing Jesus’ corpse. Joseph’s status as a Council member in good standing 
(see £boy ov BovAevrng in 15,43) indicates that he along with the rest 
of the Sanhedrin’s membership (see 6kov tò ovvédptov in 14,55) actively 
sought Jesus’ execution to the point of suborning perjury. Yet his desire 
for the Kingdom of God (which forms the primary subject matter of Jesus’ 
preaching in Mark) and the consideration he provides for Jesus’ corpse 
(which goes well beyond simple deposition in 15,42-46) belie his apparent 
antipathy for Mark’s protagonist. How ironic it is that an antagonist like 
Joseph would provide Jesus with a proper burial ??. 


?! Tt is hard to imagine how Mark’s portrayal of Peter could be worse. As the Gospel 
winds to an end, Peter's “Rocky” qualities expose him as someone whose enthusiastic 
reception of Jesus’ Kingdom message tragically lacks the staying power needed to help 
him endure tribulation past the rooster's second crow (see 4,16-17). 

?? Mark's description of Joseph so befuddled both Matthew and Luke that they each 
transform him in different ways. Matthew dissociates Joseph from the Sanhedrin by describ- 
ing him as a rich disciple of Jesus (Matt 27,57), while Luke characterizes him as a good and 
righteous man who disagreed with the Council's actions (Luke 23,50-51). 
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Mark’s altogether positive description of the women’s devotion to Jesus 
in the opening part of the final intercalation’s narrative frame (15,40-41) 
amounts to little more than a trick, for it prompts readers to expect their 
faithful behavior to continue through to the story’s conclusion. The timely 
and determined nature of their actions in 16,1-3, moreover, does nothing 
to disappoint the reader’s expectations, and such might even be the case 
with regard to the women’s behavior in v. 8a; for there is nothing neces- 
sarily inappropriate about their “leaving” (¿£e2000001 ¿Quyov), “trem- 
bling” (eixev abtüg tpónos), and “experiencing ecstasy” (Ékotaoic). 
After all, they must depart the tomb to carry out the young man’s direc- 
tions, and Mark’s selection of devya to describe the qualitative nature of 
their departure may reflect only an appropriate sense of urgency on their 
part for carrying out their assignment (see 13,14, but cf. 5,14; 14,50.52). 
The only other occurrence of &xotacıg in Mark, moreover, uses the lexeme 
positively to describe the effect the resurrection of Jairus’ daughter has on 
the audience (see 5,42). While tp6pog is otherwise absent from the Gos- 
pels, use of this noun in the Pauline literature demonstrates its capacity to 
denote appropriately cautious or careful behavior (see 2 Cor 7,15; Eph 6,5; 
Phil 2,12, but cf. 1 Cor 2,3). 

But all efforts to rescue Mark’s female witnesses at the empty tomb 
from the charge of failure in discipleship run aground on the evidence of 
the verb that is used in the Gospel’s concluding sentence. Every other 
instance of the verb bofBéopai or its cognate noun ddBoc in Mark’s Gos- 
pel carries thoroughly negative connotations. While other NT writers use 
these lexemes and other words belonging to the same semantic domain 
to speak about appropriate religious awe, one cannot say the same about 
Mark. Indeed, Jesus” instructions to Jairus in Mark 5,36 establish fear 
as the antithesis to faith: “Do not fear (un boBod), only believe (uóvov 
mioteve)” (see also 6,50). As a consequence of their fear, the female 
witnesses’ behavior upon leaving the empty tomb defies reader expecta- 
tions in the same way Joseph’s treatment of Jesus’ corpse induces confu- 
sion, with the result being that the Gospel’s concluding sentence strikes 
the reader as completely absurd *3. 


33 It would probably be a mistake, however, to conclude from Mark's formulaic use of 
absurdity as a tool for characterization that he intended thereby to defame the actual Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the Mother of James, and Salome. Mark may have no more disliked 
these women (or Peter, the remaining members of the twelve, and Jesus” family members) 
than he despised fig trees (barren or otherwise), yet he was willing to use the women's 
silence as a mechanism to make his story more peculiar and (as a direct consequence) more 
interesting as well. 
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5. A Ground for Detecting Additional Absurdities 


Fifth, Mark’s consistent deployment of this technique across both parts 
of several intercalations provides sufficient narrative warrant for iden- 
tifying paired absurdities as such whenever the “distance” between the 
Second Gospel’s current readership and its first-century audience compli- 
cates such an interpretation. While Markan Christians would likely have 
negotiated all instances of absurdity present in his text with relative ease, 
what was obvious for his target audience can easily elude contemporary 
detection. Fortunately, however, the frequent “paired” nature of absurd- 
ities in the intercalations can justify one’s decision to attribute certain 
story elements to Mark’s exercise of the same technique even when such 
elements may not strike twenty-first-century readers as such. 

At least five of Mark’s eight intercalations contain clear examples of 
“paired” absurdities. The Evangelist uses two absurd statements in 3,21- 
22 to align the members of Jesus’ family with the scribes from Jerusalem 
in committing the unpardonable sin via their voiced suppositions about 
the story’s protagonist. The statement Jesus’ disciples make in 5,31 is 
equivalent to the mourners’ laughter outside Jairus’ home in 5,40a, and 
both involve a reaction to Jesus’ absurd claims. The absurd nature of 
Judas’ agreement as “one of the twelve” to hand Jesus over to the chief 
priest in exchange for money (14,10-11) contrasts sharply with the wom- 
an’s wasteful act of anointing him with expensive perfume (14,3-5). The 
absurdity of Peter’s courtyard denials of Christ (14,66-71) aligns nicely 
with the conflicting false testimonies of those the Sanhedrin find to bear 
witness against Jesus just yards away (14,55-59). Finally, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea’s unexpectedly careful deposition of Jesus’ corpse forms a strik- 
ing contrast with the women’s regrettable failure to report the good news 
of Jesus’ resurrection and the word about his imminent appearance to the 
disciples in Galilee. Whereas Joseph ironically lives up to Mark’s descrip- 
tion of him as someone “waiting for the Kingdom of God” (15,43) by 
attending to Jesus’ burial (behavior on par with that of the woman who 
anoints him for burial in Simon the Leper’s home), the women’s behavior 
at the tomb confirms in a most definitive way what Mark 14,50 had already 
announced: “Then all of them deserted him and fled". 

But what of the three intercalations that remain (i.e., Mark 6,7-30; 
11,12-21; 14,17-31)? While the accounts of John the Baptist’s martyr- 
dom, the cursing of the fig tree, and Jesus’ prediction of his betrayal all 
admit of clear instances of absurdity, what about the three stories that 
either interrupt or bracket them? With regard to Mark’s description of 
Jesus’ activity in 11,15-19, more than three decades ago E.P. Sanders 
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made an important commonsense observation about the necessary pres- 
ence of moneychangers and vendors in Jerusalem’s temple precincts. 
Without the services such persons offered, any reasonable opportunity 
for pilgrims to participate in ritual observance at the temple would have 
evaporated. Yet despite Sanders” astute realization that “in the view of 
Jesus and his contemporaries, the requirement to sacrifice must always 
have involved the supply of sacrificial animals, their inspection, and the 
changing of money”, his argument persists in suggesting that it is “rea- 
sonable to think that Jesus [...] overturned some tables as a demonstra- 
tive action” ?^, On the dual grounds that “any real effort to stop the trade 
necessary to the temple service would have required an army” and that 
any coordinated effort to disrupt temple practice would have precipitated 
Jesus’ immediate arrest, Sanders downplays the language Mark uses to 
describe the extent of Jesus’ actions in the temple precincts 35. For Sand- 
ers, doing so seems necessary for Mark’s story to remain historically 
plausible. 

If, however, sufficient narrative warrant exists for reading Jesus’ curse 
in the bracketing story as an action Mark expected his readers to identify 
as absurd (and therefore unlikely to have happened), would it not make 
better sense for NT scholars to interpret Mark’s description of Jesus’ 
actions in the temple as yet another example of the same literary tech- 
nique? While Sanders correctly regards Jesus’ behavior in these verses 
to entail the temple’s symbolic destruction, his decision to engage in his- 
torical apologetics for the sake of preserving the story’s verisimilitude 
seems unnecessary once Mark’s readers attribute Jesus’ words and actions 
in 11,15-17 to a strictly aesthetic or narrative cause, i.e., Mark himself. 
Might the Historical Jesus have opposed what he found going on in the 
Jerusalem temple? Maybe. Did Mark? Certainly. Can Historical Jesus 
scholars mine something suitable for their purposes from Mark 11,15- 
19? Only with extreme difficulty 39. 

As for the remaining pair of intercalations, one might with good reason 
construe Jesus’ refusal to allow the twelve an opportunity to take anything 
with them on the road as an excessively ascetic, totally unreasonable 


34 SANDERS, Jesus and Judaism (Philadelphia, PA 1985) 63, 70. 

35 SANDERS, Jesus and Judaism, pp. 63, 70. 

36 If someone should object by appealing to John's similar account of the temple's 
cleansing, three responses seem in order: (1) the timing of the Johannine temple cleansing 
is quite different occurring as it does at the start of Jesus' ministry rather than its conclusion, 
(2) unlike Mark, Jesus’ behavior in the temple precincts does not precipitate his death, and 
(3) John 2,16-17 makes clear that Jesus” actions aim to reform temple piety rather than 
destroy it. 
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requirement. The possibility of a successful itinerant mission undertaken 
without any supplies apart from a staff, a single tunic, and a pair of san- 
dals seems less-than-probable (notwithstanding the existence of shoeless 
Cynics in Greco-Roman antiquity), and yet that is exactly the sort of 
mission Jesus instructs his associates to undertake in Mark 6,8-9. Ironi- 
cally, however, their mission meets with success. Christian familiarity 
with the words of institution, moreover, can perhaps disguise Jesus” iden- 
tification of his body with bread and his blood with wine in Mark 14,22 
and 24 as something less-than-absurd. Yet the similarity between Jesus” 
statements in these verses and the words of institution as Paul records 
them in 1 Cor 11,24-26 perhaps mitigates the force of this observation. 


6. A Means for Differentiating Mark from Other Writers 


Finally, being aware that Mark uses absurd sayings and actions in the 
intercalations can help readers account for certain differences between 
the Second Gospel’s stories and the related content of other first-century 
(Christian) texts. Mark is not the only writer to record an account of John 
the Baptist's demise, and the details of his story provide anything but an 
exact match with Josephus’ account of the “same” event ?". While Jose- 
phus agrees with the Second Evangelist both in characterizing the mar- 
riage between Herod Antipas and Herodias as scandalous and in laying 
the responsibility for John the Baptist’s death squarely at the tetrarch’s 
feet, unlike Mark the Jewish “historian” does not present prophetic out- 
rage over the scandalous marriage as the cause of the prophet’s eventual 
demise. Instead, Josephus attributes John’s murder to Herod’s fear of the 
Baptist’s potential involvement in a popular uprising. While the separate 
accounts of John’s murder in Mark and Jewish Antiquities may not strictly 
speaking contradict one another, the latter does little if anything to confirm 
Mark’s factual accuracy. As a direct consequence, ascribing the graphic 
details of the far more entertaining account one finds in Mark 6,14-29 to 
the Evangelist’s exercise of narrative license rather than genuine historical 
reminiscence seems appropriately cautious 55. While truth (understood as 


37 AJ. 18.109-119 contains Josephus’ account of John the Baptist’s murder at Herod 
Antipas’ hands, and A.J. 18.5.3 136 relates what Josephus “knows” of the union between 
Herod Antipas and his brother’s wife, Herodias. 

38 Genuine historical facts are more likely to be boring or disappointing than entertain- 
ing. The Jesus Seminar’s report on John the Baptist sums matters up in a way commensu- 
rate with these findings: “Mark and Josephus . . . appear to differ in their presentations of 
what prompted Herod Antipas to move against JB. Each presentation is consistent with the 
aims of the document in which it appears. The Gospel of Mark is a theological confession 
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“factually accurate information”) may on occasion prove stranger than 
fiction, such need not be the case whenever (1) the Second Gospel’s 
author might be deploying an absurdity, and (2) a less fantastic explana- 
tion of what “happened” remains available. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper’s argument has provided sufficient evidence to demonstrate 
widespread use of absurdity in Mark’s eight intercalations. At times a 
saying or behavior appears absurd only to characters in the story, while 
in other instances it can catch even Mark’s readers off-guard. Whenever 
the Second Evangelist deploys the technique, he does so for the sake of 
generating a positive aesthetic effect for his audience. Yet he does not 
use absurdity in a strict, rigid, or monochrome fashion. Some examples 
provide comedic relief, while others catalyze irony. Mark at times uses 
absurdity for hortatory purposes to indicate how his community should 
adjudicate between competing kingdom values, and he also deploys it to 
assist him in portraying select characters in the narrative. The presence 
of "paired" instances of absurdity across five of the intercalations also 
provides Mark’s readers with sufficient narrative warrant for identifying 
certain sayings and/or behaviors as such whenever the narrative remains 
opaque to a contemporary reader’s sensibilities. Finally, awareness of 
absurdity’s status as a purely literary tool Mark uses to enhance his story- 
telling technique can help curb inappropriate scholarly appropriation of 
his narrative for the purposes of historical reconstruction (especially when 
alternative traditions offer commentary on the same “event”). 


Lee University, Department of Theology Mark A. PROCTOR 
P.O. Box 3450 
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SUMMARY 


A signature feature of the Second Evangelist’s narrative style involves the pur- 
posive intertwining of two stories for the sake of dramatic effect. This paper inves- 
tigates the Evangelist’s consistent use of what I term “absurdity” as a literary 


centered around the theme of religious martyrdom. The Antiquities is an apology which 
documents the political unrest of first century Palestine” (W. B. TATUM, John the Baptist 
and Jesus: A Report of the Jesus Seminar [Sonoma, CA 1994] 159). 
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technique for enhancing the aesthetic value of his intercalations. Put simply, Jesus 
or another character in a Markan “sandwich” will routinely say or do something 
inexplicable or silly so as to startle, surprise, or confuse not only the partici- 
pants in the stories but sometimes even Mark’s readers. Mark’s intercalations 
variously profit from the Evangelist’s inclusion of what really constitute non- 
sensical sayings and/or actions. 


WHAT HAS BEEN CHANGED IN THE LAW OF HEBREWS? 


In the Letter to the Hebrews, Jesus takes the place of the high priest 
and once for all atones for sins by his own death in the heavenly Tem- 
ple. The author describes the Levitical cult step by step and introduces 
Christ as a better replacement. While Hebrews’ radical approach to the 
Temple cult is clear, its approach to Jewish Law, the Torah, is rather 
vague. The key phrase is: “For when there is a change in the priesthood, 
there is necessarily a change in the Law as well” (Heb 7,12 NRSV). This 
1s sometimes taken as one of the boldest rejections of the Law in the 
NT. Yet, it is paradoxical that it comes from an author who devotes 
almost a third of the letter to the laws governing sacrifices and priest- 
hood. 

Recent commentators on Hebrews are debating the nature of this change 
of the Law. Does the author’s claim refer to the full abrogation of the Law, 
or only to its transformation? Several questions therefore remain: To 
what extent is there a transformation of the Torah in Hebrews and what 
does this transformation include? Is the Torah reduced merely to a guiding 
theory or to certain practical aspects which remain valid for the readers? 
Is the change in the Law restricted to the cult or does it include many other 
aspects of the scriptural commands as well? 

In this article I will analyze Hebrews’ direct and indirect approach to 
the Law in order to ascertain what this change of the Law concerns: what 
has been changed and what has not been changed. 


I. THE MEANING OF METATHESIS IN HEB 7,12 


In Hebrews, Jesus is designated by God a high priest “according to the 
order of Melchizedek” (5,10; 6,20; 7,20-23). Both Jesus and Melchizedek 
lack Aaronite priestly descent. However, God’s commitment to Melchizedek 
in Ps 110,4 is applied to Christ (7,3-6.15-17). Christ’s priesthood is heavenly/ 
divine: “If he were on earth, he would not be a priest at all, since there are 
priests who offer gifts according to the Law” (8,4). He removes sin by sanc- 
tifying his own body, and by prayers and supplications (7,5). His service is 
in the heavenly Tabernacle, where “he entered once for all [...] not with the 
blood of goats and calves, but with his own blood, thus obtaining eternal 
redemption” (9,11-12). Through the unique sacrifice of his body, Jesus puts 
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an end to the whole system of Levitical sacrifices !. This is not a continual 
sacrifice, but a singular act once and for all (10,12-14), which also produces 
atonement for the present (2,17) i 

In Chapter 7 the author attempts to justify this overarching superses- 
sion of the Jewish system of the high priesthood. He poses a rhetorical 
question: *Now if perfection had been attainable through the Levitical 
priesthood — for the people received the Law under this priesthood + — 
what further need would there have been to speak of another priest arising 
according to the order of Melchizedek, rather than one according to the 
order of Aaron?” (7,11). His strict answer comes in v. 16: Christ becomes 
a priest “not through a legal requirement concerning physical descent, 
but through the power of an indestructible life". These two verses attest 
to the tension between Christ's (high) priesthood “according to the order 
of Melchizedek" as well as his *power of an indestructible life" and the 
Jewish Law which assigns the sons of Aaron from the tribe of Levi to 
the position. The promise to Melchizedek and Christ's special *power of 
an indestructible life” are above the Law *. In between these two verses 
the author finds it necessary to explain the relationship between the 
priesthood and the Law: “For when there is a change (metatithemenes) 
in the priesthood, there is necessarily a change (metathesis) in the Law as 
well" (7,12). 

What does the author mean by this “change” of the Law? Most scholars 
see full abrogation of the Law and not merely that part of it which relates 
to the priesthood or the cult. For Manson, “in Hebrews the supersession of 
the cultus explicitly involves the repeal of the Law" ?. According to Spicq, 
since the priesthood has been abrogated, the law on which the priesthood 
rests has been removed $. Attridge also argues for the disappearance of 
the Mosaic Law, and therefore abrogation and not amendment ?. Koester 
similarly regards metathesis as removal, building on the author's criticism 


1 W.L. LANE, Hebrews 1-8 (WBC 47A; Mexico City 1991) 193. 

? C.R. KOESTER, Hebrews (AB 36; New York 2001) 110. 

? The meaning of these words is debated. For the view that the priesthood is based on 
the Law, see O.J. FILTVEDT, The Identity of God's People and the Paradox of Hebrews 
(Tübingen 2015) 101. The relationship between the Law and the priesthood is discussed 
below. 

* J.P. HEIL, Worship in the Letter to the Hebrews (Eugene, OR 2011) 107, explains that 
this is the change of the Law to which the author refers in 7,12. On the power of an inde- 
structible life, as eternal life, in contrast to fleshly life, see G.L. COCKERILL, The Epistle 
to the Hebrews (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2012) 323-324. 

5 W. Manson, The Epistle to the Hebrews (London 1951) 114. 

6 C. SPICQ, L'Épitre aux Hébreux (Coll. Études Bibliques; Paris 1952) 2.225. 

7 H.W. ATTRIDGE, The Epistle to the Hebrew (Hermeneia; Philadelphia 1989) 200-201, 
bases his opinion on the abolition of the Law in 7,18. See the list of scholars in K.L. SCHENCK, 
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of the Law (see below). All these scholars consider this statement as per- 
tinent to the entire Torah and not just to the rules of the priesthood *. 
Nonetheless, Koester elsewhere points out that Hebrews’ approach to the 
Law is much more complex than simple rejection ?. Isaacs is aware of the 
problem in concluding that it is possible that the author believes that a 
new Law, that of Christ, replaces that of Moses, although this is not articu- 
lated by the author '°. 

There are indeed reasons for arguing for the abrogation of the Law in 
Hebrews, as the author seems to denounce and reject the Law on several 
grounds: perfection had not been attainable through the Levitical priest- 
hood (7,11); there is an abrogation of an earlier commandment because 
it was weak and ineffectual, since the Law made nothing perfect, while 
there is better hope in approaching God (7,18-19); the Law appoints high 
priests who are subject to weakness, while the word of the oath which 
came later than the Law, in contrast, appoints a Son who has been made 
perfect for ever (7,28); gifts and sacrifices cannot perfect the conscience 
of the worshipper, but deal only with food and drink and various baptisms, 
and other imposed regulations for the body, yet a time is coming to set 
things right (sometimes translated as “the age of reformation”) (9,10-11); 
and finally, the Law was only a shadow of the good things to come, and 
sacrifices continuously offered cannot make the worshipers perfect (10,1, 
discussed below). Since Hebrews declares a new covenant and a new 
priesthood, this may imply the termination of the old covenant and its 
legal foundation !!. 


Cosmology and Eschatology in Hebrews. The Setting of the Sacrifice (Cambridge, UK 
2007) 126, n. 35. 

8 KOESTER, Hebrews, 354-355. See also ATTRIDGE, Hebrews, 203-204, with a quite 
similar idea in regard to Rom 5,20. 

2 Koester, Hebrews, 115, 359, points to the divine origin of the Law (7,11). J. DUNNILL, 
Covenant and Sacrifice in the Letter to the Hebrews (Cambridge, UK 1992) 256-257, 
concludes that the passage relates to fulfillment and abolition at one stroke: the age-old 
covenantal traditions are transformed into realities of the new age. 

10 M. E. Isaacs, Sacred Space. An Approach to the Theology of the Epistle of Hebrews 
(Sheffield 1992) 116. 

!! On the relationship between the new priesthood and the new covenant, see DUNNILL, 
Covenant and Sacrifice, 133, 142. However, the term “new covenant" does not necessar- 
ily mean the abrogation of the entire scope of the commandments. Law and covenant are 
not interchangeable or synonymous. Hence it is possible that the Law is also relevant to 
Hebrews’ new covenant. See B. JOSLIN, Christ, the Law, and the Theology of the Mosaic 
Law in Hebrews 7:1 — 10:18 (Eugene, OR 2008) 158-164, 188. While it is obvious that 
the new covenant supersedes the old one (7,22; 8,6.13; 10,9), the Law is applied to the new 
covenant in 8,10; 10,16, as we shall see below. See also JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic 
Law in Hebrews, 163-164. 
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Only a few scholars argue that Heb 7,12 does not mean total rejection 
of the Law *?. According to Joslin, nomou metathesis means the transfor- 
mation of the Law, when Christ intersects with it. This involves the ces- 
sation of the Levitical priesthood due to its fulfillment in Christ P. In a 
monograph dedicated to the status of the Law in Hebrews, Joslin advances 
the thesis that the writer envisions not abrogation of the Law but a trans- 
formation that involves fulfillment and internalization. There are continu- 
ous and discontinuous aspects of the Law in Hebrews which are all related 
to Christ. The “change” means transformation '*, 

Indeed, cancelation or abrogation is not the strict and prevalent meaning 
of metathesis. According to Liddle — Scott (Greek-English Dictionary), 1t 
means “change”. According to Bauer — Arndt — Gingrich (Greek-English 
Lexicon of the NT), metathesis here means “transformation, alternation, 
transposition, change of opinion or power, etc.”, but not “removal” 5. 

It is important to examine Hebrew”s use of the word-group in two other 
instances. In 11,5 Enoch was taken (metetethé) by God (cf. Gen 5,24, 
where the LXX uses metethéken), meaning that he was raised to heaven, 
not that he died. This seems to support the interpretation of the verb as 
change/transformation and not removal. Admittedly, Heb 12,27 refers to 
“the removal (metathesin) of what is shaken — that is, created things — 
so that what cannot be shaken may remain”, which probably means some- 
thing like abrogation **, 

In fact, the meaning of the metathesis of the Law can be deduced from 
the same metatithemenés of the priesthood. If we can understand what has 
been changed in relation to the priesthood, we may view the same process 
in regards to the Law, as well. As already noted, the change in the priest- 
hood is that Christ becomes a high priest, not according to the Law as he 


12 P, ELLINGWORTH, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Epworth Commentary Series; London 
1991) 374. Interestingly, LANE, Hebrews 1-8, 181-182, maintains that in 7,11-12 the 
Mosaic law is viewed from the perspective of sacrificial regulations, and setting it aside 
concerns only priesthood and sacrifice. 

13 JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law in Hebrews, 133. 

14 JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law in Hebrews, 134, 264. In contrast, FILTVEDT, 
Identity of God’s People, 108-113, argues for a very partial validity of the Law, since the 
author does not ground his exhortations in the Law. 

15 H.G. LIDDELL — R. SCOTT, Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford 1951) 1111; W.F. ARNDT — 
F.W. GINGRICH, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature (4th rev. and augm. ed.; Chicago — London 1957) 512, interpret Heb 7,12 as 
change or transformation, referring to the parallels in Ps. Arist. 160; Philo, Gig 66; 
Josephus, C. Ap. 1.286. See also JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law in Hebrews, 166- 
167. 

16 W.L. LANE, Hebrews 9-13 (WBC 47B; Mexico City 2000) 482, admits that metathe- 
sis is a change or alternation in condition or status, but points out that in 12,27 it is the 
opposite of what remains, i.e., removal. 
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is not a Levite, but from the tribe of Judah and “according to the order 
of Melchizedek”, and on the basis of an indestructible life (7,13-16). 
Christ, therefore, lacks the legal conditions made explicit in the Law. 
The Levitical priesthood was inadequate to bring about perfection (teleió- 
sis), which involves the removal of sin 7. Nonetheless, this change does 
not abrogate the existence of the institution of priesthood altogether. For 
the author, there is still an office of the high priest, but now it is Christ, 
and there is also sacrifice (Christ’s sacrifice) and the (heavenly) Tabernacle, 
even while they were all changed and totally modified. Nonetheless, this 
change does not totally abrogate the institution of priesthood. The author 
believes the office of the high priest still exists. However, now it is Christ 
and his sacrifice and the heavenly Tabernacle that have been totally mod- 
ified. Priesthood did not cease to exist, nor was it removed. Correspond- 
ingly, we may conclude that there is still a notion of Law in Hebrews. 
However, it may have been transformed, quite like the new eternal high 
priest 1, 


II. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PRIESTHOOD AND 
THE LAW IN HEB 7,12 


According to Hebrews there is a metathesis, change or transforma- 
tion !°, in the nature of the high priesthood, and this is related to the change 
of the Law. But what is the connection between the two changes? How 
are the priesthood and the Law related to each other, according to the 
argument of Heb 7,12? 

For some scholars the two are almost synonymous. Since the Levitical 
priesthood is the essence of the Law, “remove the cultus, and the Law 
ceases to exist” 2°. Thus, when the author refers to the Torah, he actually 
relates only to the sacrificial cult ?!. Others infer that abrogation of the 
Levitical cult inevitably implies abrogation of the Law of which it is an 
integral part 2. This is because, as it is claimed, “the people received the 


17 Cf. A. VANHOYE, Structure and Message of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Subsidia 
Biblica 12; Rome 1989) 7-17. 

!8 Compare JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law in Hebrews, 143-144. 

1? ARNDT — GINGRICH, Greek-English Lexicon, 513, translate metatithemenes tés hierösunes 
as “when the priesthood was changed, i.e., passed on to another”. 

20 SCHENCK, Cosmology and Eschatology, 95. 

2! SCHENCK, Cosmology and Eschatology, 185; H. WINDISCH, Der Hebräerbrief (Tübin- 
gen 1931) 66. 

22 Isaacs, Sacred Space, 115. 
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Law under (dia) this priesthood” (7,11, NRSV), with the implication that 
the Law was given “through” the Levitical priesthood as the mediator 
between Israel and God's Torah ?3. 

These scholars read v. 12 as if the change of the priesthood is part of a 
broader change of the Law. The change of the Law includes or even leads, 
among other things, to the change of the priesthood. That is, there must be 
further considerable changes in the Law in addition to those pertaining to 
the identity of the high priest (Christ) and his origin (from the tribe of 
Judah). 

A closer reading of the structure of this verse, I suggest, reveals a 
different relationship between the metathesis of the priesthood and the 
metathesis of the Law. Here the author discusses Jesus” descent from 
Judah and seeks to validate it, following the precedent of Melchizedek. 
In this context he first introduces the change of the priesthood and only 
then the change of the Law, relating the two changes with the word gar. 
He explains that the change of the priesthood consequently leads to a change 
of the Law. The alternation of the Law is therefore a result of the change 
of the priesthood. Transforming the role of the high priest from a son of 
Aaron to Christ is what causes the transformation of the Law. Therefore, 
in this particular verse Hebrews does not necessarily argue for a general 
transformation of the Law apart from those laws which concern the cult 
or priesthood. Any argument for an overall change of the Law needs to be 
based on other references in Hebrews. 

The relationship between the change in the priesthood from Levitical 
to the order of Melchizedek, on the one hand, and the status of the Law, 
on the other hand, is further dealt with in 7,16-19. Christ “has become a 
priest, not through a legal requirement concerning physical descent, but 
through the power of an indestructible life [...] There is, on the one hand, 
the abrogation of an earlier commandment because it was weak and inef- 
fectual; for the law made nothing perfect [...]”. 

This undermining of the legal requirement concerning physical descent 
(nomon entolés sarkinés) refers to a specific law regarding the origin 
of the high priest, and not to the Law in its entirety #. Similarly, the abro- 
gation of an earlier commandment (entoles) because it was weak and 


23 Cf. SCHENCK, Cosmology and Eschatology, 94. On the view that the Torah is based 
on the priesthood, see ISAACS, Sacred Space, 77; W. HORBURY, “Priesthood in Hebrews”, 
JSNT 19 (1983) 43-71, here 45, 55-59, referring to other sources from the Second Temple, 
including Jubilees. 

24 JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law in Hebrews, 143-146, 150. COCKERILL, 
Hebrews, 322, regards the Law implied in 7,16 as “the whole Pentateuchal legal system”, 
although the author does not refer to it explicitly. 
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ineffectual also refers to the very same particular commandment concern- 
ing high priestly lineage °°. Hence, in the entire paragraph of 7,11-19, the 
author does not argue that the Law in toto is no longer useful and fully 
annulled %. The author evidently views the Mosaic Law as insufficient 
when he claims that “the Law made nothing perfect” (ouden eteleidsen) 
(5,9). While this statement gives the impression that the author denounces 
the Law completely, it is to be noted, again, that the context is limited to 
the change of the high priestly descent, and, of course for him, only Christ 
is the perfect high priest 7’. 

Despite the change and the criticism of the Law in Heb 7,11-18, the 
author refers only to a limited part — the priestly descent of Jesus from 
the tribe of Judah, namely, the annulment of the requirement of the priestly 
bodily descent. If the revision of the Law is more conclusive, the author 
does not spell it out. Since vv. 16-19 specify the change of the Law in 
v. 12, then one should conclude that v. 12 also applies only to this specific 
issue of priestly descent. 


III. THE ROLE OF THE LAW INSCRIBED ON THE HEART IN 
Hes 8,10 AND 10,16 


The author of Hebrews refers to the Law and the commitment to it by 
the members of the New Covenant when citing Jer 31,31-34 (LXX 38,31- 
34). In order to demonstrate the New Covenant as replacing the old 
one, he applies Jeremiah’s prophecy of the New Covenant to the belief 
in Christ, yet he does not neglect the major role of the Law: “This is 
the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
says the Lord: I will put my laws in their minds, and write them on their 
hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people” (8,10). He 
repeats this quotation from Jeremiah in relation to Christ’s perfect sacri- 
fice: “And the Holy Spirit also testifies to us; for after saying: ‘This is 
the covenant that I will make with them after those days, says the Lord: 
I will put my laws in their hearts, and I will write them on their minds’” 
(10,15-16). Inscribing the Law on the inner recesses of the people of the 


25 KOESTER, Hebrews, 356; ELLINGWORTH, Hebrews, 381. 

26 JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law in Hebrews, 152. 

27 Cf. Heb 7,11. See D. PETERSON, Hebrews and Perfection. An Examination of the 
Concept of Perfection in the “Epistle to the Hebrews” (SNTSMS 47; Cambridge, UK 1982) 
esp. 66-73, who rejects the possibility of a cultic meaning for this term. On the Law as 
insufficient, see JOSLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law in Hebrews, 156-167. Many exegetes 
(e.g., KOESTER, Hebrews, 361) see in Heb 5,9 the total rejection of the Law. 
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New Covenant seems to be a symbol of obedience to the Law, which is 
linked to being forgiven ?*. 

What is the meaning of the Law written on the hearts of the New Cove- 
nant people for the author? Some interpret it as a clean conscience, obey- 
ing the will of God, or true worship, and not a Law in the strict sense ?°. 
This, however, is not the plain meaning of the two passages. One cannot 
deny that the author declares a firm commitment to the Law while making 
no reservations or qualifications about the nature of the Law referred to by 
Jeremiah. So what is inscribed on the hearts and minds of the New Cove- 
nant people? 

For Lane, the newness of the Law in the New Covenant is a new man- 
ner of prescribing it, not a new content. In other words, there is no replace- 
ment of the Torah 3°. Spicq and Lindars admit that the New Covenant is 
the internalization of the laws of Moses ?!. According to Joslin, what is 
inscribed is not a precise replication of the Mosaic laws without change: 
since the Law has been transformed, and it is now “the Christological 
law" ??, He repeats his thesis that Hebrews introduces a transformed view 
of the Law, viewing the promise of putting the Law on the heart through 
the lens of the Christ event. There is a modification of the Law that is now 
"inwardly written". Hebrews, therefore, calls for a fulfillment and inter- 
nalization of the Law through belief in Christ and his sacrifice. The Law's 
requirement has been fulfilled through Christ's sinless life and sacrificial 
death, thus fulfilling Jeremiah 31. 

Nonetheless, the author makes no amendment to Jeremiah's prophecy 
regarding the meaning of the Law and its observance. He follows the plain 
meaning of nomos as the laws of the Torah in Jer 31,32, without neg- 
ative hints about their fulfillment 3. He could have modified it or pro- 
vided a more extensive Christological interpretation of it (cf. 2 Cor 3,6; 


28 [n Jeremiah, the Law is inscribed like an oracle in ancient Near East religion, and 
also reflects individualization of the new covenant. See J.R. LUNDBOM, Jeremiah 21—36 
(AB 21B; New York 2004) 469. Note that Hebrews has the plural nomous as in the LXX 
(the Hebrew masoretic text has torah in the singular). JOSLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 
199-200, sees here a stress on the numerous laws of the Torah, which makes the commit- 
ment more specific. 

29 ATTRDIGE, Hebrews, 227, comments: “not in an interiorization of Torah but in the 
cleansing of conscience, and in true spiritual worship"; and he later refers to “the “law” 
of willing obedience" (281). See also KOESTER, Hebrews, 386. See further references in 
JOSLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 10-11, 169, 210-213. 

30 LANE, Hebrews 1—8, cxxxii, 209. 

31 SPICQ, L'Épitre aux Hébreux, 2.242; B. LINDARS, Theology of the Letter to the 
Hebrews (Cambridge, UK 1991) 48, 81, 89. 

32 JOSLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 173-175 

33 See also JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 200-206, 217. 
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1 Cor 11,25). In applying Jeremiah’s prophecy to the New Covenant, he 
could have cut the verse referring to nomous, or he could have mentioned 
again that the Law has been changed. The fact that he refrained from such 
alternatives shows that the concept of the Law is significant for the author 
and the readers, which is confirmed by the fact that he stresses its sym- 
bolic validity twice. 

Joslin tries to correlate this fact with his interpretation of 9,12 as a 
transformation of the Law in general. He argues that it is problematic to 
read the laws as simply the Mosaic Law without refinement as it appears 
in Jeremiah 31: 1t is impossible that the New Covenant people are to obey 
the whole law without any change or alternation, including the sacrificial 
system, since surely they should not keep the cultic laws anymore. His 
solution is that here, too, lies a transformed view of the Law that has been 
changed with Christ. Some laws should no longer be kept at the present 
time, such as those pertaining to sacrifices. In addition, all matters regard- 
ing sin and purity have been resolved in Christ **. 

Sensible as this reading seems, it is not corroborated by the text itself. 
Neither in 8,10 nor in 10,16 does the author infer any change of the Law 
that is inscribed on the believer’s heart. Furthermore, Joslin seems to imply 
a distinction between cultic laws that are replaced and ethical laws which 
purdure. However, such a separation, which is nowhere attested in the NT 
or in any writing of the Second Temple period *°, remains highly unlikely. 

The view that Heb 8,10 and 10,16 relate to a partial and transformed 
sense of the Law also leaves unanswered a further question: why Hebrews 
stresses commitment to the Law if its main argument is that Christ replaces 
the entire cultic system, encompassing many dozens of laws and regula- 
tions in the Pentateuch. In what way do Heb 8,10 and 10,16 affect the 
meaning of metathesis of the Law in 7,12 and its relation to the priesthood 
and the cult? Further allusions to the Law in Hebrews show that the status 
of the legal commandments in Hebrews is more complex than many are 
ready to admit. 


IV. THE LAW As BINDING IN HEB 10,28-29 


When the author warns of sinning against true belief and the awaiting 
punishment he also alludes to the Law: “Anyone who has violated the Law 
of Moses dies without mercy ‘on the testimony of two or three witnesses’ 


34 JOSLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 220-221. 
35 JOSLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 222. For a refutation of such a general division 
within the Law, see KOESTER, Hebrews, 115, 359. 
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[Deut 19:15]; how much worse punishment do you think will be deserved 
by those who have spurned the Son of God, profaned the blood of the 
covenant by which they were sanctified, and outraged the Spirit of grace?” 
(10,28-29). 

Here it is maintained that anyone who has transgressed the Laws of 
the Torah is liable or deserves punishment. In stating this, the author actu- 
ally applies the biblical penal law to the Christian’s life without reserva- 
tion, not as a model that may be transformed, but as a reminder of divine 
punishment. This is important, since the author specifically refers to the 
violation of “the Law of Moses” as 1f 1t were still obligatory. While not 
recalling earlier impediments to the Law, this passage argues that trans- 
gressing the laws of the Torah requires punishment, and that acting against 
Christian doctrine results in a divine punishment that is even more severe. 
This may serve as an indication that for the author the Law is binding (at 
least those laws which do not pertain to the cult), and its transgression 
leads to punishment. 

Admittedly, it is possible to read this positive assertion regarding the 
Law as merely symbolic or rhetorical, not unlike those found in the Paul- 
ine letters (Rom 7,14; Gal 3,24) 39. But while Paul approaches the ques- 
tion of the validity and relevance of the Law directly and in great detail, 
arguing that (Gentile) Christians are released from it 37, Hebrews discusses 
only its cultic aspects, leaving us with doubts as to whether or not the non- 
sacrificial commandments are still binding. 


V. OTHER REFERENCES TO THE LAW 


Further implicit and explicit references to the Law in general are found 
throughout Hebrews. It is necessary to consider their content and rele- 
vance to comprehend the author’s approach to the observance of Jewish 
Law. 


36 Paul regards the moral norms of the law as obligatory for the church; see 
T.R. SCHREINER, “The Abolition and Fulfillment of the Law in Paul”, JSNT 35 (1989) 47- 
74. Paul re-appropriates the law as prophecy and wisdom, arguing that it has ongoing value 
and validity “for us” (1 Cor 9,8-10; 10,11; Rom 4,23-25). The Law provides teaching and 
instruction (1 Cor 10,11; Rom 15,4); it is relevant as a prophecy (Rom 10,6-10); it dis- 
closes God’s righteousness (Rom 3,21); and finally, it is fulfilled by the Christian Gen- 
tiles (Rom 2,13-14). See B.S. ROSNER, Paul and the Law. Keeping the Commandments 
(Downers Grove, IL 2013) 121-197, 204. 

37 See the summary of research in J.D.G. DUNN, The Theology of Paul the Apostle 
(Grand Rapids, MI 1998) 128-161. 
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In Heb 2,2 the author says that “the message declared through angels 
was valid, and every transgression or disobedience received a just pen- 
alty”. The mention of angels refers to the revelation on Mount Sinai 
through angelic mediation %. The author thus stresses the requirement of 
human obedience and the legal validity of this revelation. The reason for 
the reference is that the Son fulfills the Sinai covenant (3,6; 8,1 — 10,18). 

In Heb 4,9 it is stated that the Sabbath is the day of rest for the People 
of God. Although the author develops the theme of rest on the Sabbath 
as a symbol, he does not hint that it should not be observed anymore ??. 
A Jewish reader would see a plain allusion to the prohibition to carry out 
work during the seventh day. 

Hebrews 7,5 discusses the tithe of the Levites while mentioning Abraham 
giving tithe to Melchizedek. The author digresses from the main argument 
to remind the reader about the legal practice of the tithe: “those descen- 
dants of Levi who receive the priestly office have a commandment in the 
Law to collect tithes (hapodekatoun) from the people, that is, from their 
kindred, though these also are descended from Abraham”. It is important for 
him to demonstrate that Melchizedek was acknowledged as an actual priest 
by receiving tithes from Abraham. Here the law of the tithe plays a signifi- 
cant role in attesting to the priestly status of the non-Levitical priesthood, on 
which Christ’s high priesthood is modeled. This may reflect a certain appre- 
ciation of the Law, even though we may assume that tithes are transformed 
or even canceled with the coming of Christ as a heavenly high priest. 

Overall, we find several references to the Law in general and, in par- 
ticular, to the (laws of) Sabbath and tithe, which, when read detached from 
the major theme of the letter, reflect an acknowledgement of the validity 
of the Torah and its legal practices. 


VI. MODELING CHRIST AFTER THE LAWS OF THE SACRIFICIAL CULT 


Discussions of the status of the Law in Hebrews take for granted the 
replacement of the sacrificial system but neglect the fact that the author’s 
Christology of Jesus as a high priest who serves in the heavenly Temple 
is based on cultic laws. In fact, the author specifies these laws and reg- 
ulations and how they achieve purification and atonement. 


38 COCKERIL, Hebrews, 118-119. This is stated in the past tense (as it happened in the 
wilderness), but without an explicit assertion that the divine message and the penalties had 
already expired. 

39 ATTRIDGE, Hebrews, 131, and LANE, Hebrews 1-8, 101-102, agree that this termi- 
nology refers to Sabbath observance. 
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In Hebrews, the high priesthood serves as a model for Christ’s status 
and role. The author explains the importance and uniqueness of the high 
priestly office, choosing particular traits that will be further developed 
in relation to Christ. He says that the high priest is chosen from among 
mortals to offer gifts and sacrifices for sins (5,1-4; 8,3) and lists several 
points common to the high priest and Jesus: having been called by God; 
serving in matters pertaining to God; coping with sin; and, as we shall 
see below, offering sacrifices for forgiveness (9,7-14). The high priest 
therefore serves as a model for Christ as he acts as the mediator between 
God and the people, gaining access to God's sanctuary and offering sac- 
rifices of atonement. 

Another key model based on the Law is the one of sacrifice. Our author 
puts forward the logic and practice of sacrifice (as well as the rite of 
purification by sprinkling the ashes of the red heifer in Numbers 19) in 
9,13-14: “For if the blood of goats and bulls, with the sprinkling of the 
ashes of a heifer, sanctifies those who have been defiled so that their flesh 
is purified, how much more will the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish to God, purify our con- 
science from dead works to worship the living God”. Here and elsewhere 
there is an allusion to the atonement rite of sprinkling the blood in the 
Day of Atonement and the sprinkling of the ashes of a heifer (9,18-21). 
The author further describes the Tabernacle and its holy vessels in great 
detail (9,1-5). He also describes the priestly service and the distinction 
between the first and second Tabernacle (probably referring to the outer 
and inner sancta) (9,6-7). 

Jesus” death is further modeled after the law of burning the hattah 
sacrifice “outside the camp”: “For the bodies of those animals whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest as a sacrifice for 
sin are burned outside the camp; therefore Jesus also suffered outside 
the city gate in order to sanctify the people by his own blood” (13,11- 
12, 

In fact, Hebrews” entire doctrine and discourse is guided by drawing 
on the sacrificial law. It considers how sin is be understood, and how the 
Israelites were to eliminate it. The model of sacrifice and priestly theol- 
ogy or cosmology is overarching: sin defiles (10,22) and is also conta- 
gious (12,15); Christ brings atonement like the sacrificial cult (2,17); 
Christ’s blood is sacred and must not be profaned (10,29), as it sanctifies 


40 The metaphor bears a sense of rejection and shame in the act of crucifixion, but 


this does not introduce an alternative cultic concept, as some have claimed. See LANE, 
Hebrews 1-8, 445, 542. 
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the believer (10,10; cf. 2,11); and Christ’s death purifies (1,3; 9,13-14) 
or sets sin aside (9,26) *!. 

Hebrews’ dependence on the sacrificial system is aptly summarized by 
Dunnill: “The language of sacrifice is more than an extended simile: it 
provides a coherent and nuanced vocabulary for setting out the work’s 
cosmology, encompassing creation, evil, and the nature of humanity within 
the framework of a doctrine of salvation”. Sin and sanctification are ways 
of perceiving the power which transcends all human life Y, 

Despite the fact that Christ’s heavenly sacrifice replaces the earthly 
one, throughout this comparison Hebrews never doubts or criticizes the 
past validity of the sacrificial rites in the Pentateuch and does not attempt 
to undermine them. Although a better alternative to the sacrificial cult is 
introduced by Christ, the author does not refute the rationale or prac- 
ticality of these laws, nor does he hint that they were superfluous to begin 
with. The detailed discussion of the cultic laws shows that the author believes 
they are somewhat effective, and therefore it is necessary that Christ con- 
tinue to carry out their basic precepts in a new fashion *. 

We should therefore conclude that while Christ provides an improve- 
ment and replacement for the sacrificial law, the Law continues to guide 
the author in viewing Christ as a high priest who sacrifices himself as an 
absolution of sins. His basic worldview is structured by the Law, and the 
new Christian doctrine is built along the lines of the cultic Pentateuchal 
Law and serves as its continuation. When the author wishes to introduce 
Christ as a savior, he chooses to show how this corresponds with the Law 
of sacrifices. 

Now, the question is what this basic and perhaps theoretical apprecia- 
tion of the Law means in practical terms. If the Law is changed, and the 
change by all means concerns the sacrificial system, does it affect non- 
cultic laws as well? We have seen attestations for a general commitment 
to the Law in Heb 2,2 (angels mediating the giving of the Law at Sinai), 
8,10 and 10,16 (inscribing the Law on the believer’s heart), and 10,28 
(death penalty to anyone who violates the Law), as well as a reference 
to resting on Sabbath (4,9). We may assume that they all pertain to non- 
cultic laws. Consequently, I would like to consider the possibility that 


^! KOESTER, Hebrews, 121. 

2 DUNNILL, Covenant and Sacrifice, 237. 

43 See KOESTER, Hebrews, 414. C.A. EBERHART, “Characteristics of Sacrificial Meta- 
phors in Hebrews”, in Hebrews: Contemporary Methods — New Insights (ed. G. GELARDINI; 
Atlanta 2005) 60, maintains that Heb 10,14 denies the validity of the sacrificial cult. How- 
ever, 9,13 uses the effectiveness of the cult as the foundation of the metaphor describing 
Christ's sacrifice. 
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the author and his readers still observe laws that do not pertain to sacri- 
fices, the Temple and priesthood. Support for this comes from the fact 
that no non-cultic Law is criticized anywhere in the letter. Any implica- 
tion about the change of the Law applies solely to the sacrificial system. 
Nevertheless, this claim necessitates discussion of the status of the Law 
in 10,1. 


VII. WHAT IS THE “SHADOW” OF THE LAW (HEB 10,1)? 


Hebrews 10,1 is the boldest denunciation of the Law in general: “Since 
the Law has only a shadow of the good things to come and not the true 
form of these realities, 1t can never, by the same sacrifices that are contin- 
ually offered year after year, make perfect those who approach”. Does this 
mean that the Law has no validity whatsoever since it is merely “a shadow 
(skian)” ^? There are two points which invalidate this reading. 

First, the text does not say that the Law is a shadow, but rather that 
the Law has (echón) a shadow. The verb echó (“having”) means that the 
Law possesses a shadow of the good things to come. It also has other 
things as well, we may assume *. 

Second, I suggest that the shadow applies solely to the cultus, and not 
to all the precepts of the Torah. In Heb 9,1 — 10,18, the high priestly 
ministry of Christ and his sacrifice are said to replace the legal sacrificial 
system. Heb 10,1 probably refers to that *°. 

Two statements regarding the status of the cultic law seem to corre- 
spond with this understanding of the shadow in 10,1. Heb 8,5 designates 
the priestly service as “the sketches (skia) of the heavenly things”, with 
an allusion to the “sketch” in Exod 25,40. Also Heb 9,23 refers to “the 


44 J. MOFFATT, The Epistle to the Hebrews (ICC; Edinburgh 1948) 135. Taking skian 
as a non-platonic term, meaning imperfect and incomplete, LANE, Hebrews 8-13, 259, 
concludes that “the function of the Law was to point forward to that which was perfect or 
complete”. 

45 JosLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 244-245. On the meaning of “foreshadowing”, 
see P. CHURCH, Hebrews and the Temple. Attitudes to the Temple in Second Temple 
Judaism and in Hebrews (Supplements to Novum Testamentum 171; Leiden 2017) 428- 
431. 

46 See LANE, Hebrews 8-13, 259-260, who also notes the use of the opening gar relat- 
ing 10,1 to the previous argument on the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice in comparison to 
the multiple sacrifices of the high priest (9,14-28). See also COCKERILL, Hebrews, 428; 
JOSLIN, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 244-245. Joslin, Theology of the Mosaic Law, 225- 
226, concludes that the shadow of the good things to come refers to the sacrificial system, 
anticipating something greater, namely its fulfillment by Christ. Christ has satisfied the 
Law’s requirements for worship and its demands for purity. 
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sketches (hypodeigmata) of the heavenly things”, indicating that the 
earthly Tabernacle and sacrifices are only a sketch. It is reasonable to 
identify the shadow with these “sketches”, hence with the sacrificial sys- 
tem and not with the entire Torah Y. Since both of these references to 
sketch or pattern pertain to the Tabernacle and the cult, it is likely that the 
“shadow” (skian) of the Law in 10,1 is also limited to the cultic system. 

Thus, nowhere in Hebrews is there an across-the-board denunciation of 
the Law in its entirety. All the comments on the failings and flaws of the 
Law actually apply to the cultic law of priesthood and sacrifices replaced 
by Christ’s own sacrifice. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The change of the Law in Heb 7,12 should be interpreted with an eye 
on the relationship between the priesthood and the Law in that particular 
verse as well as in the entire letter. Its notion of the Law also needs to 
be understood in light of all other treatments of the subject throughout 
the letter. The change of the Law is not the reason or background for 
the change of the priesthood from Levitical to the one of “the order of 
Melchizedek" ; rather, it is the result of this change from the sons of Aaron 
to Christ. Examination of Hebrews” other specific critical assertions about 
the Law reveals that they all concern the cult: the priests are subjected to 
weakness (7,28); gifts and sacrifices cannot perfect the conscience of the 
worshipper, since they deal only with food, drink, and ablutions — that is, 
the regulations of the body (9,10-11) *. The author's problem with the 
Jewish Halakhah thus pertains only to the sacrificial cult, which he claims 
to be transformed. 

At the same time, the author includes several positive references to the 
Law in general (2,2; 8,10; 10,16): its obligatory observance and punish- 
able transgressions (10,28-29), and the Sabbath as a day of rest (4,9). In 
these specific passages there is no reference to transforming the Law or 
to interpreting it symbolically or allegorically. These statements do not 


47 COCKERILL, Hebrews, 359-360, points out that “pattern and shadow” actually affirm 
the positive function of the old as an outline or blueprint of the “heavenly”, and so an 
anticipation of Christ's ministry. 

48 Heb 13,9 speaks obscurely against “regulations about food”. Linpars, Theology of 
the Letter to the Hebrews, 10-11, interprets them as ritual meals; P.W.L. WALKER, “Jerusa- 
lem in Hebrews 13:9-14 and the Dating of the Epistle”, TynBul 45 (1994) 39-71, reads them 
as festival meals; KOESTER, Hebrews, 560-561, proposes food practices and perhaps the 
blessing over them; and ATTRIDGE, Hebrews, 392-396, suggests that the passage denotes the 
Eucharist. 
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cohere with a total desertion of the Law, or with its thorough transforma- 
tion. Thus, the author seems to stress the commitment to Jewish Law, even 
while affirming the radical change of the cultic system. This is indeed 
confusing, but there is no need to see here a symbolic understanding of the 
Law without practical observance, as in the case of Paul who either regards 
the Law as a mere paidagógos (Rom 7,12) or reduces the Law to the Love 
command (Rom 13,9-10) Y. Nor does Hebrews prefer the moral com- 
mandment, as Paul seems to do °°. 

But why does the author argue extensively and boldly for the end of the 
sacrificial system with Christ as a high priest in the heavenly Tabernacle, 
and yet also refers to the Law in general in a positive light as if nothing 
has changed, as if it were still binding, without intimating the abolition of 
non-cultic laws? 

This paradoxical approach to the Law should be related to his basing the 
new mode of atonement by Christ on detailed and careful comparison with 
the traditional sacrificial system. The Law serves as the model of Christian 
belief, since the role or destiny of Christ can be grasped only in terms of 
the laws of sacrifice. Thus, at the heart of Hebrews' Christology there is a 
deep appreciation of the Law as reflecting God's plan. 

Due to the conflicting statements about rejecting the cultic law and 
acknowledging the “general” Law as binding, we should be aware of the 
complexity of Hebrews” concept of the Law. The main problem is what 
the author means by nomos. Is it a binding law that should be currently 
Observed (see, e.g., Acts 21,20; Jas 1,25; 2,8-9)? Is it the previous word 
of God, a prophecy revealed to Moses, which is merely a guiding tool for 
serving God, and which prepares the way for the New Covenant (e.g., 
Rom 3,21)? 

My suggestion is that in discussing the cultic law the author views it 
as a revelation and prophecy that have been altered and now only testify 
to Christ as a high priest. However, other aspects of the Law, including 
ethical and moral prescriptions, are still as fully valid now as they were 
before Christ. The evidence for this is the fact that time and again the 
author refers to the Law in general without qualifications. The author does 
not specify which laws should still be observed, but his general references 


49 1 Cor,:8-10; 10,11; Rom 4,23-25; 15,4. Cf. RosNER, Paul and the Law. Keeping 
the Commandments. While it is tempting to compare Hebrews with Paul since both have 
arguments against the Law, it should be stressed that our author's point of departure is the 
transformation of the Levitical priesthood to reach "perfection" in approaching God. See 
MANSON, Hebrews, 114-111, 193, 139-196, who also notes the differences between the 
two related ideas of atonement and relationship with God. 

50 SCHREINER, “The Abolition and Fulfillment of the Law in Paul”; cf. Rom 3,21. 
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to the Law in this respect (Heb 2,2; 8,10; 10,16.28-29) imply that a good 
portion of the laws of the so-called old covenant are involved. 

Therefore, I believe that Hebrews distinguishes between cultic laws 
and non-cultic laws. The author and his readers are, in a certain and lim- 
ited sense, observant Jews who indeed care about observing the laws 
of the Torah. The non-cultic Law is not “transformed” in any way. The 
Law is the source of their religious devotion. For this reason, the author 
emphasizes, especially in 8,10 and 10,16, that Jesus” high priesthood and 
self-sacrifice go hand in hand with commitment to the non-cultic Law that 
still perdures. In fact, he aims to show that his Christology is not against 
the Law but based on the Law, and constitutes, in fact, a better or higher 
Law — achieving the same goal by similar but better means of purification 
and atonement. 

Replacing the cultic system with Christ along with the observance of 
other laws may seem to be a contradiction, but this depends on the date 
of Hebrews. If the letter was written before the Temple was destroyed by 
the Romans in 70 CE ?!, this would seem highly implausible. A total abro- 
gation of one major part of the Torah, the sacrificial system, cannot cohere 
with legal observance of the cultic laws. However, if Hebrews is dated, 
as many scholars think, in the 90s °°, a generation after the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple and the sacrificial system no longer existed, then there would be no 
practical contradiction between observing the laws of the Torah that are 
still practical, and at the same time searching for new modes of atonement 
instead of the sacrificial cult. 

In fact, the early rabbis also looked for substitutes for sacrifices in the 
time after 70 CE. According to certain rabbis active after 70 CE, charity 
takes the place of some of the festival sacrifices, and even atones for sins 53, 


5! Linpars, Theology of the Letter to the Hebrews, 19, 87. See the survey in KOESTER, 
Hebrews, 53-54. See also I. SALEVAO, Legitimation in the Letter to the Hebrews. The Con- 
struction and Maintenance of a Symbolic Universe (Sheffield 2002) 107-108. 

52 Some conclude that Hebrews actually copes with the loss of the Temple and aims to 
move Christians away from hopes for its restoration. The author refers to the Tabernacle and 
not the Temple because the Jerusalem Temple no longer exists. It is the loss of the Temple 
that leads to the reinterpretation of Judaism’s established means of access to God. See 
Isaacs, Sacred Space, 43-44, 67; SCHENCK, Cosmology and Eschatology, 196; cf. KOESTER, 
Hebrews, 53. It is commonly assumed that the upper limit for dating Hebrews is the date 
of 1 Clement, since 1 Clem 3,2-6 uses Hebrews 1,3-5. 1 Clement is sometimes dated to 
96 CE or more roughly to the period spanning 90-120 CE. See LANE, Hebrews 1-7, lxii- 
Ixiii. On the very obscure internal and external clues for dating, see KOESTER, Hebrews, 
50-54. 

53 Sifre Re'eh 143 (ed. Finkelstein, 196). Charity atones: b. Bava Batra 10b (cf. already 
Dan 4,24; Tobit 12,9). This view is actually attributed to R. Yohanan b. Zakkai, the first 
rabbinic leader after 70. 
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as well as good deeds towards others (gmilut hasadim) *, and prayers 5. 
Some rabbinic circles also believed that the heavenly Temple substitutes 
for the earthly Temple 56. 

Hebrews’ substitution of the sacrificial cult with Christ as a high priest 
in the heavenly Temple does not necessitate a total break with the Law, at 
least not without explicit evidence. The positive approach to the Law in 
general and the fact that the critique of the Law concerns only the cultic 
laws may indicate that the author favors the observation of the non-cultic 
laws that were still practical after 70 CE. 
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SUMMARY 


Scholars debate whether the metathesis of the Law in Hebrews 7,12 means 
change of the Law, its transformation, or the full abrogation of the Law. In this 
article I analyze Hebrews’ direct and indirect approach to the Law in order to 
ascertain what this change of the Law concerns: what has been changed and what 
has not been changed? I propose that the positive approach to the Law in general 
and the fact that the critique of the Law concerns only the cultic laws may indicate 
that the author favors the observation of the non-cultic laws. 


54 Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, version A, 4 (ed. SCHECTHER, 21). 

35 Prayer and the study of the Torah are termed ‘avoda, like the sacrificial cult. See 
t. Berakhot 3:1; b. Berakhot 32b; Sifrei ‘Ekev 41 (ed. FINKELSTEIN, 87-88). 

36 Already the sage Rav (ca. 250 CE) mentions that the angel Michael offers sacrifices 
on the altar in heaven (b. Menahot 110a). 


TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE ACCOUNT OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT IN 1 MACCABEES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Alexander the Great was greatly admired in both the East and West in 
the ancient world, with accounts of his deeds circulating in numerous cul- 
tures during Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages !. While Jewish literature 
is no exception to this rule, explicit or implicit references to Alexander the 
Great in second-century BCE Jewish literature are few and far between. 
During this period, 1 Maccabees appears to be the only text to identify him 
by name, the opening verses containing a short description of his reign ?. 
Over time, however, interest in his figure seems to have increased amongst 
the scribes and copyists who transmitted this book, and brief but signifi- 
cant additions were later inserted into 1 Macc 1,1-7. This scribal activity 
is evident from the changes in sequence between the various versions 
and manuscripts of the book. As a comparison of v. 1 and vv. 3-5 in the 
various manuscripts reveals, the only significant order divergences in the 
first chapters occur in this unit. 

As is well known, a verse or small textual pericope whose place in the 
various versions of a text differs frequently suggests that this was a later 


* My thanks go to Profs. Doron Mendels and Alexander Rofé, who read and com- 
mented on an early draft of this article, and to my research assistant, Mr. Matan Oren, for 
his invaluable help. 

' For Jewish traditions relating to Alexander, see, for example, R. STONEMAN, “Jewish 
Traditions on Alexander the Great”, Studia Philonica Annual 6 (1994) 37-53, 39; A. MoMI- 
GLIANO, “Flavius Josephus and Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem”, Athenaeum 67 (1979) 442- 
448; S.J.D. COHEN, “Alexander the Great and Jaddua the High Priest According to Jose- 
phus”, AJSR 7-8 (1983) 41-68; J.A. GOLDSTEIN, “Alexander and the Jews”, PAAJR 59 
(1993) 59-101; C.H.T. FLETCHER-LouIs, “Alexander the Great’s Worship of the High 
Priest”, Early Jewish and Christian Monotheism (eds. L.T. STUCKENBRUCK — W.E.S. NORTH) 
(London 2004) 71-102; O. Amitay, “The Use and Abuse of the Argumentum ex Silentio: 
The Case of Alexander in Jerusalem”, Samaritans. Past and Present (eds. M. MOR — 
F.V. REITERER) (Berlin 2010) 59-72. For medieval literature, see especially E. YASSIF, 
“The Hebrew Traditions about Alexander the Great: Narrative Models and their Meaning 
in the Middle Ages”, Tarbiz 75 (2006) 359-407 (Hebrew); R. NISSE, “Diaspora as Empire 
in the Hebrew Deeds of Alexander (Ma'aseh Alexandros)”, Alexander the Great in the 
Middle Ages. Transcultural Perspectives (ed. M. STOCK) (Toronto 2016) 76-87. 

2 For early Jewish sources on Alexander the Great, see, for example, B. Eco, “Alexan- 
der der GroBe in der alttestamentlichen Überlieferung: eine Spurensuche und ihre theolo- 
gischen Implikationen”, Congress Volume Munich 2013 (ed. C.M. MAIER) (VTSup 163; 
Leiden 2014) 18-39 and note 8 below. 
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addition whose precise position had not yet stabilized when the manu- 
scripts were transmitted ?. Although no Hebrew version of 1 Maccabees 
exists, the growth of the text of 1 Maccabees can be deduced from the 
various Greek manuscripts and the differences they exhibit from the 
Syriac and, in particular, from the Latin manuscripts. Scholars concur 
that the Old Latin tradition of 1 Maccabees preserves significant variants 
that diverge from the Greek manuscripts *. This tradition includes the 
text of the Vulgate in 1 Maccabees and other Latin manuscripts from the 
ninth century CE, all of which preserve a tradition that can be dated to 
before the second century CE and so untouched by Jerome’s revision ?. 
Although no real evidence that the Latin version consulted a Hebrew text 
can be adduced, as per some scholars, the Old Latin tradition is clearly 
based on a Greek text that differs from those in our possession, one that 
exhibits no signs of Lucianic influence ®. 

I shall first present the sequence difference relating to the final period 
of Alexander’s life (vs. 3-5), which no scholar or commentator on | Mac- 
cabees has analyzed to date. I shall then discuss the sequence order in the 
first verse of the book which, while receiving more attention in the com- 
mentaries, has not been addressed in the light of the sequence changes 
within the entire unit presented therein. 


II. ALEXANDER’S HUBRIS 


Verses 3-5 describe Alexander’s rise to power and death: 


(3) And he reached the ends of the earth, and took spoils from many nations. 
The land was quiet before him, and he became arrogant, and his heart was 
uplifted. (4) And he gathered an exceedingly strong army, ruled over countries, 


3 See, for example, E. Tov, “Some Sequence Differences between the MT and LXX 
and their Ramifications for the Literary Criticism of the Bible”, The Greek and Hebrew 
Bible. Collected Essays on the Septuagint (ed. E. Tov) (VTSup 72; Leiden 1999) 411- 
418. As Tov notes, “... several sequence differences between the MT and LXX relate to 
late additions of sections whose position was not yet fixed when the archetypes of these 
texts were composed” (p. 411). See also A. ROFE, Introduction to the Literature of the 
Hebrew Bible (Jerusalem 2009) 346-350, esp. n. 48; R. MULLER — J. PAKKALA — B. TER 
HAAR ROMENY, Evidence of Editing. Growth and Change of Texts in the Hebrew Bible 
(Atlanta, GA 2014) 149. 

4 See, for example, J.A. GOLDSTEIN, / Maccabees (AB 41; Garden City, NY 1976) 177- 
178. 

5 For the Latin text, see W. KAPPLER, Maccabaeorum Liber 1 (Septuaginta Vetus 
Testamentum Graecum IX, 1; Góttingen 1936) 11-17; M. STERN, “Maccabees, Book of 
Maccabees”, Encyclopaedia Biblica, 5:286-303, esp. 292 (Hebrew); J.R. BARTLETT, The 
First and Second Books of the Maccabees (Cambridge 1973) 14-15. 

6 For another opinion, see GOLDSTEIN, / Maccabees, 178. 
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nations and princes, who paid him tribute. (5) After that he fell ill and real- 
ized that he was about to die. 


The comment regarding Alexander”s hubris in v. 3 


“and he became 


arrogant, and his heart was uplifted” (kai 0yo0n, xoi ¿énfipOn À xapdia 
advtov) — appears in three different places in the various versions: 


LXXA (=La!S, Sy?) 
Verse 3 

kai dini dev 
gos Úxpov 

Ag VAS 

kai £Aapev 
OKDAG 
rındovg 
¿0vov. 

Kal Nobyacev 
am 

¿VÓTLOV AÙTOÙ, 
kai óyo0n, 
koi ¿mnpOn 

fj Kapdia adtod. 
Verse 4 

Kal ovvngev 
OUVOLV 
ioyopav 
opóðpa 

Kai MPÉEV 
YOPOv 

¿0vov 

Kai topávvov, 


LXXS 


kat ów]A0g 

¿oc ükpov 

Ts VAS 

kai éAaBev 
oKbAa 
rındovg 
é0vov. 

Kai NOUXAGEV 
fi y 

¿VÓTLOV ato, 


Kal ovvngev 
SÚVa LV 
ioxvpüv 
ogodpa 

kai Np&ev 
YOPOV 

¿0vov 

Kai TUPÚVVOV, 
kai dyO0n, 


kai ërnpôn 


Vulgate (LaŸ = La*) 


et pertransiit 
usque ad fines 
terrae 

et accepit 
spolia 
multitudinis 
gentium 

et siluit 

terra 


in conspectu eius 


et congregavit 
virtutem exercituum 
fortem 

nimis 

et exaltatum est 

et elevatum 

cor eius 

(5) et obtinuit 
regiones 

gentium 


et tyrannos 
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Kai &yévovto 
AUTO 

eig poBepóv. 
Verse 5 

Kai pete TUTO 
ÉTTECEV 

éni THY KOÏTNV 


Kal Éyvo 


Gu àno0viüokst. 


ñ kapóía adtoÿ. 
Kai ÉVÉVOVTO 
avta 


eis poPBepóv. 


xai ETÀ TUTO 
ENEOEV 

èni THY KOÏTNV 
kai ¿yvo 


ÔTL ATOBVNOKEL. 


et facti sunt 
illi 


in tributum 


(6) et post haec 
decidit 

in lectum 

et cognovit 


quia moritur 
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The most problematic location of the clause, “and he became arrogant, 
and his heart was uplifted", is found in one of the most important Greek 
manuscripts, Codex Sinaiticus, where it interrupts the sequence between 
the sentence, “he ruled over countries, nations and princes", and its direct 
continuation, “and they paid him tribute" (v. 4) 7. Nothing in the descrip- 
tion of Alexander's arrogance can explain the tribute paid by the nations. 
None of the other versions present a better sequence, however. In the 
Vulgate, which reflects a pre-Jerome text, the hubris follows Alexander's 
gathering together of “an exceedingly strong army" (v. 4). The continua- 
tion makes no reference to any unusual acts on his part, however. Codex 
Alexandrinus and several Latin and Syriac manuscripts have a slightly more 
logical text, with Alexander's hubris preceding the gathering of the army 
and following the notation that “the land was quiet before him" (v. 3). If 
this version reflects the original reading, the other versions would appear to 
have arisen from some type of corruption. However, no such textual indica- 
tors are evident. We would expect Alexander's arrogance to be adduced 
either after his first victories but before he set his sights on reaching the ends 
of the earth (end of v. 3), or closer to his death (beginning of v. 5). But none 
of the versions reflects such a text. 

The triple divergent placement of the verse in the various versions sug- 
gests that, as in other cases of unstable textual traditions, this sentence 
is a late addition. If so, then the initial tradition relating to Alexander the 
Great in 1 Maccabees, in contrast with the current version we have, was 
more positive or, at the very least, was non-critical, and thus in line with 


7 Ms. Venetus also places this clause in v. 4. Its version of v. 3 differs from Sinaiticus, 
however. 
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other Jewish traditions (cf. Josephus, A.J. 11.7.2 [302-303]; 8.2-6 [306- 
345]; Megillat Ta ‘anit 21 Kislev; b. Yoma 69a) È. At a later stage, a refer- 
ence to his hubris was added: firstly, to explain his unexpected death as 
a punishment for his pride; and secondly, via contamination from the 
figure of Antiochus Epiphanes, who is described as entering the Temple 
“with arrogance” (èv brepnoavía) (1 Macc 1,21) and speaking with 
“great arrogance” (drepnpaviav ueyúdnv) (1,24). Hereby, a linear his- 
torical line was created, identifying the beginning of the process of dete- 
rioration that became marked in the Hellenistic period with Alexander”s 
rise to power. This assimilation was also facilitated by the similar depic- 
tions of Alexander’s and Antiochus’ deaths, the former falling ill upon 
his bed (Eneoev Eni tiv koitnv) just like Antiochus (1 Macc 1,5 // 6,8). 
Thirdly, the phrase kai dy®0n Kai émnpOyn fj Kapdia adtod (“and he 
became arrogant, and his heart was uplifted”), which ascribes arrogance 
to Alexander, forms a perfect inclusio with the end of the book. Before 
killing Simon and planning to take control of the country, Ptolemy son of 
Abubus is described in precisely the same fashion and terminology as 
Alexander: kai dyó0n € Kapdia adtod (“And his heart was exalted”) 
(16,13). These being the only two places in 1 Maccabees in which this 
idiom (byobv + fj kapóta aùtod) occurs, the repetition appears to be 
deliberate. If so, this inclusio was formed at a secondary stage, when the 
notation of Alexander’s hubris was inserted by a later scribe. 

This scribe may have been familiar with (oral) Greek traditions con- 
cerning the final period of Alexander’s life. The Greek historians who 
recounted this period refer to many incidents which Greeks would have 


8 Contra U. RAPPAPORT (The First Book of Maccabees [Between Bible and Mishna; 
Jerusalem, 2004] 94), the ram in Dan 8,4 represents the last Persian king rather than 
Alexander, with the phrase 5-737) 1393 nv (“acted as it pleased and grew great”) not 
necessarily signifying hubris here. See, for example, J.J. COLLINS, Daniel (Hermeneia; 
Minneapolis 1993) 330. More relevant texts are Dan 8,5-8.20-22, where the Ds DS 
(“he-goat”) symbolizes Alexander, and Dan 11,2-4, referring to 123 Tr (“the mighty 
king”). In these contexts, Alexander is not criticized, and the hubris is attributed to his 
heirs (Dan 8,9-11.23-25; 11,12-39): see COLLINS, Daniel, 377-378. For a different view, 
see M. HENGEL, “The Political and Social History of Palestine from Alexander to Antio- 
chus III (333-187 B.C.E.)”, Cambridge History of Judaism, Vol. 2. The Hellenistic Age 
(eds. W.D. DAVIES — L. FINKELSTEIN) (Cambridge 1989) 35-78, 44. Other early sources, 
such as Dan 7,7; 1 Enoch 90, and Sib. Or. 3. 381-392; 4.88-96, allude to the Hellenistic/ 
Seleucid empire as a whole rather than to Alexander in person. 

? For the literary technique of assimilating characters within the biblical literature, 
see especially Y. ZAKOVITCH, “Assimilation in Biblical Narratives”, Empirical Models 
for Biblical Criticism (ed. J.H. TiGaY) (Philadelphia, PA 1985) 175-196. For the similar- 
ity between the two figures, see also Eco, “Alexander der Große”, 30-31; and from a 
different perspective, D.S. WILLIAMS, The Structure of 1 Maccabees (CBQM 31; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1999) 72-77. 
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regarded as exhibiting hubris: Alexander’s deification as the son of Zeus 
Ammon, his comparison with other gods, and the conflict with Callis- 
thenes, the Greek philosopher, over the custom of bowing (Tpockúvno1c) 
before him in accordance with the royal Persian practice ' However, this 
topos occurs also in biblical typology and was known by Hebrew scribes 
(cf. e.g. Deut 8,17; 17,20; 32,15; Isa 14,12-17; Ezra 28,2; Dan 8,25; 
2 Chr 26,16: 32,25) !!. 


II. FIRST OVER HELLAS 


The first verse in 1 Maccabees describing the rise of Alexander ends 
rather strangely: 


And it happened after Alexander son of Philip the Macedonian, who came 
from the land of Kittim, had smitten Darius king of the Persians and Medes, 
and became king in his stead, first over Greece (Kai éyéveto petà TO TOTÓ- 
¿01 “AAéEavdpov tov Puirrov Maxedova, óc ¿EnA0ev èk yg Xettup, 
Kai énatagev tov Aapstov Pacidéa IIepoov kai Midov kai ¿Bacidevosv 
àvt’ adtod, TpdtEpov ¿ni tiv ‘EAAGÔG). 


If the phrase npötspov ¿mi tv ‘EAAGÔ& is read as “first over Hellas / 
Greece” — i.e., the Greek motherland or Ionian region — it is rather 
awkward in its present location, particularly since, as Jonathan Goldstein 
has noted, the data given at the end of the verse is irrelevant '?. As it 
stands, after Darius' defeat Alexander became king of virtually the whole 
inhabited world, making the specification of his rule over Hellas / Greece 
during the first days of his reign superfluous. 


10 For these examples, see, for instance, D.G. HOGARTH, “The Deification of Alexander 


the Great”, English Historical Review 2 (1887) 317-329; W.W. Tarn, Alexander the 
Great (Sources and Studies; Cambridge 1948) 347-373 (Appendix 22); E. FREDRICKS- 
MEYER, “Alexander’s Religion and Divinity", Brill's Companion to Alexander the Great 
(ed. J. ROISMAN) (Leiden 2003) 253-278; J. RoISMAN, “Honor in Alexander's Campaign”, 
Brill's Companion to Alexander the Great (ed. J. ROISMAN) (Leiden 2003) 279-321, 282-316; 
O. AMITAY, From Alexander to Jesus (Berkeley, CA 2010) 25-26, 75-77; H.-U. WIEMER, 
*Held, Gott oder Tyrann? Alexander der Grosse im frühen Hellenismus", Hermes 139 
(2011) 179-204; E.M. ANSON, Alexander the Great. Themes and Issues (London 2013) 
110, 169; T.R. MARTIN — C.W. BLACKWELL, Alexander the Great. The Story of an Ancient 
Life (Cambridge 2012) 55; W. ORTH, “Alexanders Hochmut”, Text-Textgeschichte- 
Textwirkung. Festschrift zum 65. Geburtstag von Siegfried Kreuzer (eds. T. WAGNER — 
J.M. ROBKER — F. UEBERSCHAER) (AOAT 419; Miinster 2014) 173-185, 180. 

11 ORTH (“Alexanders Hochmut”, 178-179) adduces this typology in both Greek and 
Hebrew literature. 

12 GOLDSTEIN, / Maccabees, 193. Following Félix-Marie ABEL (Les livres des Macca- 
bées [2nd ed.; Paris 1949] 2), RAPPAPORT (The First Book of Maccabees, 2) interprets “in 
the beginning” as prior to the conquest of the entire Persian empire, “Hellas” referring to 
Ionia — i.e., the southwestern coastal area of Asia Minor. 
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The Old Latin text reflected in the Vulgate (and other Latin manu- 
scripts) seems to give a better order, placing a similar text at the beginning 


of the verse: 


And it happened after Alexander son of Philip the Macedonian, who first 
reigned in Greece coming out from the land of Kittim, had overthrown 
Darius, king of the Persians and Medes” (Et factum est postquam percussit 
Alexander Philippi Macedo qui primus regnavit in Graecia egressus de 
terra Cetthim Darium regem Persarum et Medorum"). 


The differences between the LXX and Vulgate are presented in the follow- 


ing table: 


Verse 1 


LXX (cf. Syr?!) 


Kai éyéveto 
ET 

TO TOTÓSOL 
"AXé&avópov 
TOV DNÁTTOV 
Moxedóva 
öç 

¿8nABev 

ER YTS 
XETTUL 

kai ématagev 
tov Aapeiov 
paou.éa 
Ilspoov 


kai Mnôœv 


kat EBaotAevosv 


àvv' ATOD 


TPÓTEPOV 


¿mi tijv "ERAGdu 


GUY DARSHAN 


Vulgate (Lat") 
Et factum est 
postquam 
percussit 
Alexander 
Philippi 
Macedo 

qui 

primus 
regnavit 

in Graecia 
egressus 

de terra 
Cetthim 
Darium 
regem 
Persarum 


et Medorum 
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While the smooth Latin text appears to be an attempt to make sense of 
the complicated Greek reading, the Greek text preserves signs of authen- 
ticity as the lectio difficilior. 

Another exegesis of the Greek text was suggested long ago by Charles 
C. Torrey and then adopted by several other commentators. According 
to Torrey's proposal, ‘EAAGS represents the entire Hellenistic empire 
— along the lines of yr nbn in Dan 11,2 — rather than a geographical 
designation of the Aegean or Ionian world. While reasonable, this inter- 
pretation results in an odd, dense syntax. Comparison with the parallel 
reference to Alexander in 6,2 evinces that a relative clause and altera- 
tion of npócepov to a nominative would have been a much better choice: 
“Alexander, son of Philip, the Macedonian, who first became king over 
the Greeks" (^ AXéGavópog ô tod Pıkinnov ô BacU.eoc è Maksgóóv, Oc 
¿PBacidevosv rpotos £v toig “EAANOL). 

The impenetrable phrasing at the end of v. 1 and disparate locations in the 
versions may attest to the fact that — as Kautzsch and Oesterley observed 
in their short notes to the text — the short clause “he first ruled in Hellas” 
is a gloss added at a secondary stage ^. In line with Torrey's suggestion 
of the meaning of “Hellas” here, this gloss may have been intended to 
clarify that Alexander was “the first ruler of the Hellenistic empire” '*. By 
this modification the scribe would have created a clear watershed between 
the Persian and Hellenistic empires and these two periods in a way similar 
to what we find in the Book of Daniel. This was not necessarily the orig- 
inal intention of the verse, which in its older form portrayed Alexander 
as Darius’ successor: “and he became king in his stead” (kai ¿Baciídevosv 
ávt” adtod) P. The gloss may align with the addition of the reference to 
Alexander’s hubris in vv. 3-5. While the latter portrays the Hellenistic 
period as evil from its roots, the gloss in verse 1 separates the Hellenistic 
empire from the former Persian empire, which later Jewish scribes regarded 
in a more positive light. 

The Latin text appears to have interpreted this gloss in a different man- 
ner, placing it at the beginning of the sentence because it was understood 
as referring to the geographical area of the Greek motherland. By this 
placement it served as an explanation of the biblical phrase “who came 
from the land of Kittim” for the Greco-Roman reader. Originally a city 


13 W.O.E. OESTERLEY, “1 Maccabees”, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, 2 vols. (ed. R.H. CHARLES) (Oxford 1913) 1:59-124, 67 n. 3; E. KAUTZSCH, 
Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments (Tübingen 1900) 34, 
note b. 

14 For a variant interpretation, see ORTH, “Alexanders Hochmut”, 175-176. 

15 Note that the Vulgate lacks this sentence: see the table above. 
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in Cyprus called Kt(y) in Phoenician or Kítiov in Greek sources (cf. 
Isa 23,1.12; Jer 2,10; Ezek 27,6-7), Kittim later came to serve as a gen- 
eral term for Western countries and islands in biblical and extra-biblical 
texts (see A.J. 1.6.1 [128]) or the Hellenistic kingdoms !6. In the Qumran 
War Scroll, it may refer to the latter, with the phrase Wx vr» (“Kittim 
of Ashur”) possibly alluding to the Seleucids vs. 27053 onon (“Kittim 
in Egypt") — i.e., the Ptolemies (1QM i 2, 4; xv 2-3; xix 10-13) !7. 
Other Qumran scrolls appear to identify this term with the Romans (cf. 
1QpHab ii 12, 14; iii 4, 9; iv 5, 10; vil, 10; ix.7; 4QpNah fre. 1-2.11.[3]; 
3-4.1.3; cf. also 1QpPs frg. 9.4; 4QpIsa* frg. 8-10.3, 7, 9) — as in Dan 11,30's 
paraphrase of Num 24,24 !8. In 1 Maccabees, the name Kittim appears 
elsewhere in 8,5, in relation to Philip and Perseus, the Macedonian 
kings known as the Kitiéov Pacidéa (“king of the Kitians”). In 1,1, the 


16 For the term Kittim in biblical and extra-biblical sources, see, for example, D.W. BAKER, 
“Kittim”, ABD, 4:93. For the extensive bibliography on the history of the city, see, inter 
alios, K. NICOLAOU, The Historical Topography of Kition (Studies in Mediterranean Archae- 
ology 43; Goteborg 1976); K. RADNER, “The Stele of Sargon II of Assyria at Kition: A 
Focus for an Emerging Cypriot Identity? ", Interkulturalitát in der Alten Welt. Vorderasien, 
Hellas, Agypten und die vielfáltigen Ebenen des Kontakts (eds. R. ROLLINGER — B. GUFLER — 
M. LANG — I. MADREITER) (Philippika 34; Wiesbaden 2010) 429-449; M. Yon — W.A.P. CHILDS, 
“Kition in the Tenth to Fourth Centuries B.C.”, BASOR 308 (1997) 9-17; M. Yon, Kition 
dans les textes. Testimonia littéraires et épigraphiques et Corpus des inscriptions (Kition- 
Bamboula 5; Paris 2004). 

17 Y, YADIN (The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light Against the Sons of Darkness 
[Oxford 1962] 21-25), however, identifies them here as the Romans. For the debate over 
the interpretation of this term in the War Scroll, see, inter alios, HH. ROWLEY, “The Kittim 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls”, PEO 88 (1956) 92-109; R. GMIRKIN, “Historical Allusions 
in the War Scroll”, DSD 5 (1998) 172-214, 188-189; A. BOLOTNIKOV, “The Theme of 
Apocalyptic War in the Dead Sea Scrolls”, Andrews University Seminary Studies 43 (2005) 
261-266; H. EsHEL, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Hasmonean State (SDSSRL; Grand 
Rapids, MI — Jerusalem 2008) 163-179. 

18 The interpretation of “Kittim” as Romans also appears in ancient translations of 
Dan 11,30, such as the LXX (‘Papatot), and Vulgate (Romani). Cf. also Tg. Ong. to 
Num 24,24 (x71), where the Vulgate reads “Italy”, as in Ezek 27,6. Other extra-biblical 
texts seem to use the word as a general term for archetypal enemies from the West, as in 
Jub. 24,28, 29; 37,10; see further C. WERMAN, The Book of Jubilees (Between Bible and 
Mishna; Jerusalem 2015) 372-373, 464 (Hebrew); cf. J.A. GOLDSTEIN, “The Date of the 
Book of Jubilees", PAAJR 50 (1983) 63-86, 80-81. For “Kittim” in the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
general, see the previous note and T.H. Lim, "Kittim", Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(eds. L.H. ScHIFFMAN — J.C. VANDERKAM) (Oxford 2000) 469-471; G.J. BROOKE, “The 
Kittim in the Qumran Pesharim", /mages of Empire (ed. L. ALEXANDER) (Sheffield 1991) 
135-159; S.L. BERRIN, The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qumran. An Exegetical Study of 
4Q169 (Leiden 2004) 101-104; S. TZOREF, “Qumran Pesharim and the Pentateuch: Explicit 
Citation, Overt Typologies, and Implicit Interpretive Traditions", DSD 16 (2009) 190-220, 
211; B. ScHuLTz, “The Kittim of Assyria", RevQ (2007) 63-77; idem, “The Naval Battle 
in the Qumran War Texts", The "War Scroll" , Violence, War and Peace in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Related Literature. Essays in Honour of Martin G. Abegg on the Occasion of 
His 65th Birthday (eds. K. Davis — D.M. PETERS — K.S. BAEK — P.W. FLINT) (Leiden 2016) 
204-214. 
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reference might thus also be to Macedonia. However, associated more 
generally with the Greek or Hellenistic world in biblical texts, this may 
have been the way in which it was understood by the version now reflected 
in the Vulgate, which seeks to clarify the biblical sentence “who came 
from the land of Kittim” as “who first ruled Greece/Hellas”. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Whereas the various versions of 1 Maccabees are not characterized by 
sequence changes, the only significant examples of this phenomenon 
occur in the first chapter of the book. The special interest in Alexander 
the Great — a figure admired and extolled in the literature of many of the 
cultures of the ancient world — appears to have prompted scribes and 
copyists to elaborate the passage related to him. Just as the ancient peoples 
who embedded the story of Alexander in their local literature expressed 
their worldviews and thoughts via his image, the brief additions in the 
description of Alexander the Great in 1 Maccabees reflect the perception 
and worldview of later scribes regarding not only the place of the Hellen- 
istic period within world history, but also the idea of reward and punish- 
ment in life — in this case hubris leading to death. In v. 1, a small gloss 
pertaining to Alexander's rise as the founder of the Hellenistic Empire was 
added in order to clearly divide the Hellenistic and Persian periods, and 
another was inserted at the end of this section (v. 3) to highlight the hubris 
which led to his death, thereby creating a linear connection between Alex- 
ander and his successor, who was destined to bring evil upon Israel. 


Tel Aviv University Guy DARSHAN 
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SUMMARY 


The great interest in Alexander the Great — a figure admired and extolled 
in the literature of many of the cultures of the ancient world — appears to have 
prompted the scribes and copyists of 1 Maccabees to elaborate the passage 
relating to him in 1 Macc 1,1-7. This scribal activity is evident from the changes 
in sequence that are found in the various versions and manuscripts of v. 1 and 
vv. 3-5. This paper proposes that these additions reflect the worldview of later 
scribes regarding the place of the Hellenistic period within world history and 
the idea that Alexander's hubris led to his death. 


RECENSIONES 


Vetus Testamentum 


Jonathan GROSSMAN, Abram to Abraham. A Literary Analysis of the 
Abraham Narrative (Das Alte Testament im Dialog 11). Bern — New 
York — Oxford, Peter Lang, 2016. 569 p. 15,5 x 22,5. €117.00 


A translation from the Hebrew original (Avraham: Sipuro Shel Massa [Tel 
Aviv 2014]), the present monograph forms part of recent attempts at a synchronic 
reading of the complete Abraham cycle (Gen 11,27 — 25,18). In the last forty 
years, there has been a large and increasing number of contributions which adopt 
a synchronic perspective and focus on individual episodes of the cycle. In the 
same period, there have appeared a smaller number of studies which, although 
adopting the same exegetical point of view, are concerned with the entire account 
which the book of Genesis devotes to the patriarch. 

In addition to an extensive “Introduction” (15-68) and a “Conclusion” (505- 
513), this volume consists of seventeen chapters. With a few exceptions, each of 
these is devoted to sections of the concentric structure which G. claims to find 
within this patriarchal cycle. The whole is framed by a “Foreword” (13-14) and 
a “Bibliography” (515-569) with an abundant selection of texts. 

The proposed concentric structure finds its climax in 17,1-27, the chapter that 
describes the covenant of circumcision and the change of names of the patriarch 
and his wife. The rest of the ring is organised around c. 17 (point A of the pro- 
posed structure: 217-247): A (“The line of Terah: Abram, Nahor, and Haran” 
[11,27-32]) and A, (“The line of Nahor” [22,20-24]); B (“Abram's separation 
from his father’s house: ‘Go forth... to the land’” [11,27-32]) and B, (“Abra- 
ham's separation from his son: ‘Go forth to the land of Moriah’” [22,1-19]); 
C (“Abram journeys through the land and invokes the name of God” [12,1-5]) 
and C; (“The covenant of Abraham and Abimelech: Abraham invokes the name 
of God” [21,22-34]); D (“Abram’s separation from family members: Sarah is 
taken by Pharaoh but returned to Abram” [12,10-20]; “Lot departs for Sodom 
and does not return” [13,1-18]) and D, (“Abraham’s separation from family 
members: Sarah is taken by Abimelech but returned to Abraham” [20,1-18]; 
“Ishmael is expelled to the desert of Paran, and does not return” [21,1-21]); 
E (“Lot is rescued from captivity” [14,1-24]) and E; (“Lot is rescued from 
Sodom’s destruction” [19,1-38]); F (“The promise of offspring and land” [15,1- 
21]: “Abram complains [15,2] and the word zedaka [15,6]") and F, (“Debate 
over the destruction of the land” [18,16-33]: “Abraham complains [18,25] and 
the word zedaka [18,19]”); G (“The angel’s tidings to Hagar regarding the birth 
of Ishmael” [16,1-16]) and G, (“The angel’s tidings to Sarah regarding the birth 
of Isaac” [18,1-15]). 
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If one begins with G.’s organisation of the patriarchal cycle, the first thing that 
leaps out is the exclusion of a not insignificant portion of texts which he places 
under one general title: “Transitional Narratives and Conclusion”. These are 
Gen 23,1 — 25,18: "Sarah's burial and the purchase of the cave of Machpelah” 
(23,1-20); “Finding a wife for Isaac” (24,1-67); “Conclusion of Abraham's life 
and the burial of Abraham” (25,1-11); and “The line of Ishmael” (25,12-18). 
Within the work, there is no comment on this long section (a good 105 verses), 
apart from a very brief paragraph in the “Introduction”. There, in a few sentences 
(sixteen lines), the reasons for this exclusion are explained: these chapters do not 
focus on Abraham so much as on the future generation; moreover, in contrast 
with the other chapters, this section of the narrative does not deal with “God's 
involvement” in the recounted events. As G. himself explains: “as they are not 
concerned with our protagonist, but rather with his descendants, a discussion of 
these episodes remains outside the scope of this study” (42). 

This tersely expressed assertion leaves the present reviewer more than a little 
puzzled on many levels. If one approaches the text from a synchronic perspective, 
as G. proposes to do, then it does not seem justifiable, at first sight, to treat as 
“transitional narratives” the accounts of the deaths of the two principal protag- 
onists of the cycle: Abraham (25,1-11) and Sarah (23,1-20). Each patriarchal cycle 
recounted in the book of Genesis closes with the death of the protagonist: this 
happens for Jacob (cf. 47,31; 49,33) recounted within the “History of Joseph”; 
it happens also for Isaac, even though one can speak of an “Isaac cycle” only with 
a degree of liberty, in view of the scanty nature of the accounts (cf. 35,27-29). 
Moreover, the deaths of the wives of Jacob (Rachel: 35,16-21; cf. 48,7; Leah: 
49,31) and of Isaac (Rebekah: 49,31) are always mentioned within the cycle of the 
relevant patriarch. For the same reason, the notice of the death of Terah (cf. 11,32), 
Abraham's father, should also be expunged from the structure of the cycle, since 
it, too, is a “transitional narrative” leading toward future events in the life of his 
son, Abraham. 

However, even if we prescind from the death accounts, we can find, in the 
same Abraham cycle, at least one other episode in which God is totally absent 
and in which the patriarch himself never appears. I am referring to 19,30-38, the 
episode which tells of the births of Moab and Ammon, the incestuous descen- 
dants of Lot, Abraham's nephew (cf. 11,27.31; 12,5; 14,12), born from his 
daughters. Also in this case, even if not dealing with the descendants of the 
promise, there is still a concern with the future generations. The same is true in 
the case of Ishmael (25,12-18), who is also a descendant collateral to the prom- 
ise. G. finds reasons to include the episode of Lot’s descendants within the con- 
centric structure he envisages, particularly because of the presence of the root 
aw’, “to sit/settle” (cf. v. 30 [3x]), which occurs, always in relation to Lot, in 
other places of the cycle also (cf. especially 13,6.7.12, 14,12; 19,1.29). This 
root, according to G., “carries dramatic significance with regard to Lot’s char- 
acter throughout the Abraham cycle” (362-363). This statement is undoubtedly 
true: the root 2Ww” occurs on other occasions in relation to Lot within the cycle, 
in particular by serving to explain the different places of residence of Abraham 
and his nephew. However, in the cycle as a whole, it appears 31 times, seven of 
which are within the 105 verses which G. excludes from his concentric structure. 
In other words, this root is so common (in the Hebrew Bible it occurs 1089 times) 
that it can scarcely be used as solid evidence for deciding which texts belong (or 
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not) to a given structure. Moreover, the entire Abraham cycle hinges on the theme 
of the promise made to future descendants of the patriarch. The promise, then, 
is per se open to future generations, including those at the center of narrative 
sections that G. excludes: 24,1-67 (Isaac: the son of the promise) and 25,12-18 
(Ishmael: one excluded from the promise, exactly like Lot [cf. Gen 13,1-18 and 
19,30-38]). In addition, if one accepts as valid G.’s reasons for exclusion (viz., 
lack of focus on the patriarch, absence of “God's involvement”, and opening 
to the new generations), then the scheme should have excluded also the brief 
pericope of 22,20-24 concerning the family of Nahor, Abraham’s brother (cf. 
11,27.29; cf. also the excluded 24,10.15.24.47), which, on the contrary, consti- 
tutes section A, of the proposed concentric structure. 

Moreover, returning to the use of the root 2%”, if, as G. alleges, it is employed 
in 13,12 to underline the different places of residence of Abraham (the land of 
Canaan) and of Lot (the cities of the Kikkar), then one must note also that in the 
excluded verses 24,3.37.62; 25,11, on the one hand, and in 25,18 (cf. also 21,21), 
on the other, it is being used to demonstrate the different places of residence, 
respectively, of Isaac (the land of the Canaanites, the well of Lachai-Roy, in the 
Negeb) and of Ishmael (the desert of Paran, Avila, Shur, the borders of Egypt in 
the direction of Ashur). In both cases, in other words, its use is always intended 
to mark out the residence of certain figures, inside or outside the land of Canaan: 
in the first case, with reference to the descendants of the divine election (Abra- 
ham and Isaac [and, later, Jacob]); in the second case, to those excluded from 
the promise (Lot and Ishmael [and, later, Esau]). If we also take into account 
this not unimportant aspect, it becomes very difficult to follow G. in excluding 
Gen 24,1-67 and 25,12-18 from being integral parts of the structure of the cycle. 
Furthermore, the excluded c. 23 can also be shown to have great significance, even 
if by having recourse to another narrative strategy: the acquisition — and not 
the gift, as the text hastens to make explicit (cf. 23,6-9.11-15) — of one, admit- 
tedly small, portion of the promised land. The acquisition, sealed by a formal 
act of sale before witnesses (cf. 23,16) and described with precision in the style 
of contracts of purchase and sale (cf. 23,17-20), becomes, according to biblical 
understanding, the deposit for a real and much larger possession in the future. 
In other words, by acquiring a burial place for Sarah within the land of Canaan 
(one which would become also his own burial place [cf. 25,1-11] and that of his 
descendants in the future [cf. 49,29-31]), Abraham is thus found to be guaran- 
teeing in nuce the future possession of that land for all the sons of the promise: 
for Isaac, Jacob and all the other descendants. 

Furthermore, as is well known, Genesis 24 is not concerned solely with the geog- 
raphy of the patriarchs: the future descendants of Isaac will have to have a mother 
who belongs to the same line of descent as Abraham. That is to say, it must be 
certain that she does not belong to other spurious descendants, like those of Lot and 
Ishmael, the latter a direct descendant of Abraham but not of Sarah (it will not be 
by chance that it is Esau, the one excluded from the promise, who has connections 
with Ishmael’s descendants [cf. 28,9]). For this reason, too, it becomes very difficult 
to remove this chapter from the analysis of the structure of the cycle. It serves the 
purpose of explaining not only the geographical separation of the sons of the prom- 
ise in relation to everybody else, but also the separate nature of their descendants. 

If we leave aside a synchronic approach in favor of a diachronic one, it could 
be claimed, in fact, that the section 23,1 — 25,18, passed over by G., actually forms 
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part of the post-Exilic additions to the patriarchal cycle, partly P (cf. 23,1-20; 
25,1-11*.12-18) and partly post P (cf. 24,1-67; 25,1-11*). However, the same 
thing has to be said also for other texts included in the concentric structure, includ- 
ing the proposed climax, 17,1-27 (point H of the structure), a passage manifestly 
from P, to which, perhaps, later texts have been added. Thus, also on the basis of 
a diachronic analysis, the removal of the section in question from the structure of 
the cycle continues to seem unjustified. 

Apart from these facts, which create some doubts concerning the circular struc- 
ture envisaged by G., this publication offers an important contribution to the syn- 
chronic analysis of a good part of the narratives that make up the Abraham cycle. 
Above all, G. exhibits a particular sensitivity in his close reading of the texts, and 
he engages in an intelligent dialogue with other disciplines, such as various schools 
of thought in modern western philosophy. For these reasons, the study will be of 
great benefit to those who are interested in a synchronic-narrative analysis of the 
texts, and it is as such that it is recommended. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Federico GIUNTOLI 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Rome 


Jean-Daniel MACCHI, Le livre d'Esther (Commentaire de l'Ancien Testa- 
ment XIVe). Genéve, Labor et Fides, 2016. 588 p. 17,5 x 24 


Cet ouvrage comble un vide et répond à un besoin: celui d'un commentaire récent 
du livre d'Esther, en particulier pour les lecteurs francophones. En effet, si plu- 
sieurs commentaires d'Esther en anglais ont vu le jour ces vingt derniéres années, 
une recherche rapide permet de constater qu'il n'existe rien de tel en français. 
De plus, si l'on prend en compte les articles et les monographies, nous constatons 
que les travaux consacrés au Rouleau ne sont pas non plus trés nombreux en 
francais. En effet, en dehors de quelques articles ponctuels, on relévera, parus 
sous forme d'articles, les travaux de J.-C. Haelewyck consacrés à l'histoire de la 
composition des différentes formes du livre, ceux d'A. Lacocque, ceux déjà entre- 
pris par J.-D. Macchi et quelques monographies: Ph. Abadie, La reine masquée. 
Lecture du livre d'Esther (Lyon 2011); A. de Silva, Esther. Chronique d'un 
génocide annoncé (Montréal 1999); D. Arnold, Esther. Survivre dans un monde 
hostile. Une approche globale du livre d'Esther (Saint-Légier 2000); C. Vialle, 
Une analyse comparée d'Esther TM et LXX. Regards sur deux récits d'une méme 
histoire (BETL 233; Leuven 2010). 

Par ailleurs, le commentaire de J.-D. Macchi a le mérite de proposer une approche 
trés large et compléte du livre, bien documentée, qui fait le point de la recherche 
sur les questions majeures qui se posent au sujet de ce petit livre. Présentant les 
hypothéses en présence, l'auteur pose ses propres choix qu'il étaye soigneusement 
à l'aide d'une argumentation rigoureuse. La forme textuelle principale commentée 
est celle du texte massorétique hébreu (TM). 

Les lecteurs catholiques pourront le regretter. Mais ce choix s'explique par 
la ligne éditoriale de la collection dans laquelle le commentaire parait, collection 
portée par les facultés de théologie protestantes, méme elle intéresse un public 
bien plus large. De plus, il faut reconnaitre que la forme massorétique est reçue 
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non seulement dans les traditions issues de la Réforme, mais aussi dans la tradition 
juive. Toutefois, les six suppléments que l’on trouve dans les formes grecques et 
les autres versions sont présentés et commentés dans la dernière partie du livre. De 
même, les variantes les plus significatives figurant dans la forme Septante (LXX), 
dans le Texte Alpha (TA), dans la Vetus Latina (VL) et dans la Vulgate sont men- 
tionnées et analysées dans les notes textuelles figurant après la traduction des dif- 
férentes péricopes du TM. 

Une introduction détaillée présente le texte dans son ensemble (11-148): les 
différentes formes, l’histoire de la rédaction, le contexte historique de production, 
les caractéristiques littéraires et thématiques du TM et des autres formes textuelles, 
l’espace et le temps, la canonisation et la réception de l’œuvre, et enfin, quelques 
consignes pour utiliser au mieux le commentaire du texte hébreu qui suit. Les 
discussions entre les chercheurs dont J.-D. Macchi fait état portent essentiellement 
sur l’histoire de la rédaction du texte, la problématique étant d’autant plus compli- 
quée qu'il existe plusieurs formes du texte bien différentes les unes des autres. Il 
n’y a pas de consensus quant à la généalogie de ces dernières, sauf sur trois points: 
en dehors des suppléments, la LXX traduit un original hébreu très proche du TM; 
les six sections absentes du TM doivent être considérées comme des additions 
introduites à un stade tardif de l’évolution du texte; la Vulgate traduit également 
un texte proche du TM. La relation entre ces formes et le TA est une question très 
controversée. S’agit-il d’une réécriture de la LXX ou la traduction d'un original 
hébreu antérieur au TM? L’auteur expose les positions en présence, de manière 
très complète, et donne sa propre hypothèse, proche de celle de M. V. Fox, The 
Redaction of the Books of Esther. On Reading Composite Texts (SBLMS 40; 
Atlanta, GA 1991) et d’un nombre non-négligeable de commentateurs: à la base 
de toutes les formes, on trouve un proto-Esther en hébreu, environ deux fois plus 
court que le TM, que l’on peut déduire du TA en enlevant les additions et la 
finale qui mentionne le massacre des ennemis des Juifs et l'institution des Pou- 
rim. Ce texte de base aurait été retravaillé par les rédacteurs protomassorétiques 
qui ajoutent un certain nombre d'éléments et notamment les chapitres 8 à 10, et 
en suppriment d'autres pour des raisons de cohérence avec les ajouts, jusqu'à 
arriver à une forme proche du TM qui aurait sa cohérence et sa théologie propre. 
Mettre en évidence les apports de ce travail rédactionnel protomassorétique est 
d'ailleurs un des enjeux du commentaire de J.-D. Macchi et un de ses apports 
originaux. Le proto-Esther fut traduit en grec pour donner le proto- TA. Le texte 
de la LXX, lui, serait une traduction assez libre du texte protomassorétique, donc 
d'un texte déjà retravaillé. Quant aux additions, leurs formes grecques sont suf- 
fisamment proches pour que l'on puisse parler d'une dépendance directe d'un 
texte par rapport à l'autre. Toutefois, la facon et l'ordre dans lequel ces additions 
ont été introduites restent incertains. L'auteur résume son hypothése par un 
schéma qui clarifie les choses (50). A la suite de la plupart des travaux actuels, 
il fait le choix de ne pas remonter au-delà du proto-Esther, les sources que l'on 
pourrait dégager étant trop hypothétiques et, de plus, le texte manifestant une 
cohérence interne importante. 

Du point de vue du contexte de production du livre, il est à noter que 
J.-D. Macchi situe la rédaction d'Esther plutót tardivement, à l'époque hellé- 
nistique. Il démontre, à l'appui de cette affirmation, développant et complétant 
les observations d'A. Berlin («The Book of Esther and Ancient Storytelling», 
JBL 120 [2001] 3-14), que le monde perse et sa cour royale tels qu'ils sont décrits 
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dans le livre, ne reflètent pas nécessairement une réalité d'historique mais corres- 
pondent aux stéréotypes sur la Perse achéménide que l’on trouve en grand nombre 
dans la littérature hellénistique, comme par exemple chez Thucydide, Xénophon 
ou Hérodote. Plus précisément encore, un certain nombre d’apports des rédacteurs 
protomassorétiques permettent de situer leur travail rédactionnel durant la période 
maccabéo-hasmonéenne: description du conflit entre les Juifs et leurs ennemis; 
institution d’une célébration annuelle de la victoire; description ironique du fonc- 
tionnement impérial qui suppose de fortes tensions entre les Juifs et un empire 
étranger. 

Portant sur la forme massorétique du texte, le commentaire proprement dit se 
déploie en huit chapitres, chacun étant consacré à un chapitre du livre d’Esther, 
à l’exception des trois derniers chapitres qui sont traités en même temps. Chaque 
chapitre commence par un résumé des principaux thèmes et enjeux soulevés par 
le texte et se poursuit avec l’analyse détaillée de chacune des péricopes qui le 
compose. Il s'accompagne d'une traduction littérale du Codex Leningradensis 
(B19a) mettant en évidence, par des polices différentes, les apports rédactionnels 
protomassorétiques et ce que l'on peut reconstituer du proto-Esther. Les difficul- 
tés de traduction et les principales variantes textuelles (LXX, TA, VL, Vulgate, 
Peshitta, Joséphe et méme Targoums) sont signalées dans des notes consistantes. 
Des encadrés portant sur des thémes de portée plus générale apparaissent dans le 
fil du commentaire. Chaque chapitre se termine par une section plus technique et 
spéculative intitulée «Processus rédactionnel du chapitre». Celle-ci vise notam- 
ment à comprendre ce qu'ont cherché à exprimer les rédacteurs responsables du 
remaniement du proto-Esther. Ce texte est reconstitué et traduit sur la base du 
TA. Autrement dit, il s'agit de la traduction d'un texte hébreu que l'auteur du 
commentaire reconstitue artificiellement sur base d'un texte grec qui a fait l'objet 
d'un indéniable travail rédactionnel. Certes, la reconstitution n'est pas gratuite 
puisqu'elle se base sur une argumentation serrée et généralement pertinente. Tou- 
tefois, un tel texte reste une hypothèse de travail dont il convient de ne pas oublier 
l'aspect hypothétique. Les différences entre le TM et ce texte primitif sont rele- 
vées et discutées, ce qui permet de mettre en évidence le projet des rédacteurs 
protomassorétiques et l'originalité du TM. Les modifications plus tardives du texte 
hébraique et celles qui sont propres aux traductions grecques sont également men- 
tionnées briévement. 

La derniére partie est consacrée aux additions qu'elle présente briévement. 
La traduction retenue est celle de la TOB qui traduit le texte de la LXX. 
Les différences que l'on trouve dans le TA sont signalées aprés la traduction. 
Chaque addition fait l'objet d'un bref commentaire. Le lecteur regrettera sans 
doute qu'il ne soit pas plus long, en particulier en ce qui concerne la LXX, texte 
recu dans les traditions catholiques et orthodoxes. Mais, comme il le précise lui- 
méme, tel n'est pas le propos principal de l'auteur. L'ouvrage se termine par 
une bibliographie abondante reprenant principalement les ouvrages cités dans le 
commentaire. 

Au total, il s'agit d'un commentaire qui trouvera sa place dans toutes les biblio- 
théques de théologie ou d’exégèse et d'un instrument de travail indispensable à 
quiconque s'intéresse au livre d'Esther et à la littérature biblique tardive. 


Université Catholique de Lille Catherine VIALLE 
France 
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Michael K. SNEARLY, The Return of the King. Messianic Expectation in 
Book V of the Psalter (Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Stud- 
ies 624). London — New Delhi — New York — Sydney, Bloomsbury 
T&T Clark, 2016. 236 p. 16 x 24. 


Il volume è una sostanziale rielaborazione della tesi dottorale: The Return of the 
King. An Editorial-Critical Analysys of Psalms 107—150, sostenuta nel 2012 al 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary di San Francisco. 

Esso si pone nell’ambito della lettura “canonica” del Salterio, un indirizzo 
esegetico ancora incipiente, ma che già conta numerose pubblicazioni, di diverso 
valore. L'impulso a questo tipo di ricerca € venuto dall’opera di B.S. Childs 
(Introduction to the Old Testament as Scripture [Philadelphia 19791), ed è stata 
sviluppata, per ció che riguarda in particolare il Salterio, dal suo allievo, G. Wil- 
son (The Editing of the Hebrew Psalter [SBLDS 76; Chico, CA 1985]). 

La tesi di S. nasce in dialogo con una delle idee-chiave di Wilson. Secondo 
Wilson, i salmi messianici sono collocati in posti chiave del Salterio (2, [41], 72, 
89) e riflettono l'evolversi della speranza messianica di Israele. Se i Salmi 2 e 72 
esprimono una sostanziale fiducia nella monarchia israelitica, impersonata dalla 
figura di “Davide”, il Salmo 89 termina il terzo libro con un'amara constata- 
zione: Dio ha rigettato il suo messia! I due ultimi libri rispondono al Salmo 89, 
da una parte orientando la speranza non alla regalità terrena, ma a quella di YHwH 
(IV libro), dall'altra dando alla speranza messianica una interpretazione collettiva 
(V libro). Al salterio “messianico” dei primi tre libri (Salmi 2-89*) corrispon- 
derebbe dunque quello “teocratico” degli ultimi due (Salmi 90-150). La proposta 
di Wilson ha trovato ampia eco soprattutto in Germania, come attesta, tra l'altro, 
l'opera di C. Rósel (Die messianische Redaktion des Psalters. Studien zur Entste- 
hung und Theologie der Sammlung Psalm 2-89* [CThM.BW 19; Stuttgart 1999]). 

La tesi di Snearly contesta questa visione, in particolare per ció che riguarda 
il V libro. Snearly afferma perentoriamente: “I reject the democratization of the 
royal promises as an editorial strategy in the Psalter" (184). Egli non é il primo 
in questa linea: prima di lui la tesi di Wilson era stata attaccata, tra gli altri, 
da J. Grant (“The Psalms and the King", /nterpreting the Psalms. Issues and 
Approaches [eds. D. Firth — P.S. Johnston] [Downers Grove 2005] 101-118) e 
D. Mitchell (The Message of the Psalter. An Eschatological Programme in the 
Book of Psalms [JSOT.S 252; Sheffield 1997]). 

Indubbiamente, peró, il lavoro di Snearly costituisce un contributo originale in 
questa direzione. In che cosa consiste la sua novità? Anzitutto, direi, in un affina- 
mento del metodo. S. riconosce che, nell'ambito della ricerca cosiddetta “cano- 
nica" del Salterio, ci sono stati lavori approssimativi, privi di rigore scientifico, 
che lasciavano largo spazio ad una soggettività precritica. Egli sente perció il biso- 
gno fondare in forma scientifica questo tipo di ricerca, da lui chiamata "editorial 
criticism". Si tratta di un metodo eclettico, che egli deriva dagli studi precedenti, 
a cui peró dà un fondamento teorico basato sulla linguistica e sulla poetica. Egli 
fonda l'unità letteraria di un gruppo di salmi su cinque elementi (50, cf. 37 e 39): 
1) Legami di parole chiave tra i singoli salmi; 2) Parallelismo a distanza tra 
diversi livelli di unità letterarie; 3) Titoli dei salmi; 4) Somiglianza tematica; 
5) Parallelismo strutturale. Per S., comunque, il criterio fondamentale è quello 
della parola chiave, che egli definisce come “parola o frase per cui almeno metà 
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delle ricorrenze del V libro si trovano in un gruppo di salmi e/o almeno il 20% di 
tutte le occorrenze del Salterio sono in un gruppo di salmi” (39 n. 1). Non basta, 
quindi, che una parola venga ripetuta in un gruppo di salmi: ci vuole la contro- 
prova che questa ricorrenza sia caratteristica del gruppo in questione e non di altri 
salmi. 

In base a queste premesse metodologiche, S. articola il V libro del Salterio in 
cinque gruppi di salmi, caratterizzati da particolari “parole chiave". 1) Salmi 107— 
118. Parole chiave: Ton e nw. In risposta al Salmo 89, in questi salmi si pro- 
clama che l'amore di YHWH per il suo messia dura per sempre (“Yahweh has not 
jettisoned his covenant with David because his covenant loyalty is eternal", 127); 
2) Salmo 119. Parola chiave: nn. Riprendendo il tema del Salmo 1, il Salmo 119 
“witnesses to the re-emergence of the ideal Davidic ruler within the storyline of 
Psalms because Psalm 119 depicts an individual who is doing what the ideal 
ruler is called to do” (139); 3) Salmi 120—137 (141-154). Parola chiave: ps. 
Come nel caso della legge, anche per Sion S. vede un legame fondamentale con 
il Messia, secondo il programma di Sal 2,6; 4) Salmi 138—145. Parola chiave: 
yon. Ancora a compimento del programma del Salmo 2, l’ultimo salterio davidico 
riprende la prospettiva dei libri I-III. “The Psalter begins with a heavenly king 
who appoints his anointed servant over his earthly kingdom against the backdrop 
of unruly and rebellious foreign kings — and Book V concludes with these same 
three characters acting the same story on the same stage" (169). 5) Salmi 146— 
150. Secondo S., i Salmi 138-145 costituiscono la conclusione del V libro, men- 
tre i Salmi 146—150, l'ultimo hallel, costituiscono, in parallelo con i Salmi 1-2, 
la conclusione dell'intero libro dei Salmi. Contro la tendenza a interpretare il 
Salmo 149 come “collettivizzazione” della speranza messianica, S. afferma la 
complementarità delle due dimensioni, quella individuale e quella collettiva (183- 
184): "There seems to be no reason [...] to pit the king and the faithful against 
one another" (184). Effettivamente, questo sarebbe in contraddizione con tutta la 
"storyline" del Salterio. 

A conclusione del libro, S. traccia un parallelo tra il Salterio e le altre testimo- 
nianze bibliche della speranza messianica, individuando nel Libro delle Cronache 
il pensiero teologicamente piü vicino a quello del Salterio, e suggerendo una pos- 
sibile datazione di quest'ultimo: “The final editing of the Psalter and the compo- 
sition of Chronicles would then be roughly contemporary" (191). Una conferma 
di questa datazione verrebbe dalla sorprendente vicinanza del messianismo del 
Salterio con quello dell'apocrifo Salmo di Salomone 17 (193-195). 

Il censore dell’opera condivide in linea di massima i risultati raggiunti dall'au- 
tore, sia per la vicinanza del Salterio con l'opera storica cronistica (cf. G. Barbiero, 
“Psalm 132: A Prayer of ‘Solomon’”, CBQ 75 [2013] 239-258), sia per la con- 
tinuità tra il messianismo dei primi tre libri e quello degli ultimi due (cf. Id., 
* Alcune osservazioni sulla conclusione del Salmo 89 [vv. 47-53]", Bib 88 [2007] 
536-545). Dal punto di vista metodologico, trovo importante il rilievo dato alle 
parole chiave e il criterio per precisare quando si abbia veramente una simile 
"parola chiave". Rimango sorpreso dell'importanza data da S. alla speranza 
messianica nella composizione finale del Salterio. L'autore prova questa tesi, a 
mio avviso in forma convincente, per il V libro. Per i primi tre libri, egli si limita 
all'esame dei Salmi 1—2 e 89 (79-101), riprendendo l'idea di Wilson che questi tre 
salmi hanno un'importanza strategica (cf. G.H. Wilson, “The Use of Royal Psalms 
at the “Seams” of the Hebrew Psalter”, JSOT 35 [1986] 85-94). Evidentemente, 
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uno studio dei singoli salmi sarebbe stato impossibile in una tesi dottorale. Ma se 
è vero che 1” “uomo” del Salmo 1 è il “re” del Salmo 2, allora si deve dare ragione 
a S.: realmente il duplice prologo del Salterio si concentra sul tema regale, come 
già Grant aveva intuito (J.A. Grant, The King as Exemplar. The Function of Deu- 
teronomy’s Kingship Law in the Shaping of the Book of Psalms [SBL.AB 17; 
Leiden — Boston, MA 2004]). La torah é in funzione del re (e viceversa). 

A mio avviso, il libro di S. raccoglie in maniera originale gli studi fin qui fatti 
sul V libro del Salterio, li sistematizza e li corregge sul punto fondamentale 
dell’attesa messianica, un punto nevralgico per l’esegesi cristiana. Mi sento di 
raccomandarne vivamente la lettura a quanti sono interessati a un approccio 
“canonico” al Salterio. 

Da una recensione ci si aspetta perd anche una segnalazione degli elementi 
negativi. Questi riguardano, a mio avviso, non la sostanza, ma la presentazione 
del libro. Si ha l’impressione che sia mancata una revisione accurata del mano- 
scritto. Segnalo alcuni difetti: 1) ripetizione letterale di alcune frasi, addirittura 
di interi paragrafi con relative note di fondo pagina (cf. 1 e 3-4; 37 e 39; 58 e 
109-110; 77 e 106-108); 2) numerose parole ebraiche scritte in forma inversa, 
da sinistra a destra (cf. 112, 11. 4.11.13; 113, 11. 1.4; 117, I. 26; 123, n. 68, 1. 5; 
125, n. 78, 1. 1; 126,1. 8; 131,1. 11; 180, II. 2.4; 180, n. 29, 1. 3, ecc.) ; 3) frasi 
ebraiche su due righe, il cui inizio € posto nella seconda riga invece che nella 
prima (cf. 65, 11. 22-23; 105, IL 3-4; 110, 11. 8-9; 142, Il. 22-23; 180, Il. 18- 
19.32-33, ecc.); 4) parole ebraiche o traslitterate scritte in modo errato (cf. 74, 
1. 21; 76, 11. 6.9; 121, I. 17; 123, I. 22; 131, 1. 15; 132, I. 1, ecc.); 5) due volte 
si annuncia un'evidenziazione a colori, mentre il testo è rigorosamente in bianco 
e nero (131, n. 12, 1. 10; 148, 1. 19). Si tratta sostanzialmente di errori tipogra- 
fici, facilmente correggibili in una prossima edizione del libro, a cui desideriamo 
un meritato successo. 


Via Appia Antica, 102 Gianni BARBIERO 
1-00179 Roma 


Marvin A. SWEENEY, Isaiah 40-66 (The Forms of Old Testament Litera- 
ture). Grand Rapids, Michigan, William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 2016. xx-412 p. 15 x 23. $55.00 


This volume should have been written by Roy Melugin. His untimely death 
deprived Isaianic scholarship of a thoughtful contributor, whose earlier work on 
the form criticism of Isaiah 40—55 both in its smallest units and in its path towards 
the present more extended composition would have made him an ideal contributor 
to this commentary series. 

The choice of Sweeney to replace him was more or less inevitable. He wrote 
the widely appreciated volume on Isaiah 1—39 in this series and had also shown 
in his earlier published dissertation, Isaiah 1-4 and the Post-Exilic Understand- 
ing of the Isaianic Tradition (BZAW 171; Berlin 1988), as well as in a number 
of articles, that he was well abreast of relevant analysis of the second half of the 
book as well. 

Each section of the commentary, including the opening introduction to the book 
of Isaiah as a whole, follows the same four-part format. The first and usually the 
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longest unit is entitled “Structure” and is itself in two parts: first a detailed tab- 
ular analysis of the passage down to the level of its very smallest elements and 
then, second, a prose description of the same. The second unit is on genre, and 
it picks out in somewhat summary form the main form-critical units within the 
section (the labels Sweeney uses for each are described in an extensive glossary 
at the end of the book). The third unit, “Setting”, dates the passage in terms of 
composition and also within the final form of the book, but equally it does not 
neglect questions of social setting, whether intellectual or religious. Finally we 
come to “Interpretation”, which tends to go over the same material as in the first 
unit but now with an eye more to wider questions, not least theological. A bibli- 
ography is also included at the end of each section. 

For those familiar with Sweeney’s earlier publications there are few surprises 
here in terms of the overall picture. The identification and labelling of the main 
sections and sub-sections generally repeat his analysis in 1988, including, for 
instance, his argument that Isaiah 55, though written by Deutero-Isaiah as a 
conclusion to chs. 40-55, functions now in the synchronic form of the text as the 
introduction to 55-66. He also agrees with the widely-held view that chs. 60-62 
are the earliest part of Trito-Isaiah (close in thought to, but not authored by, 
Deutero-Isaiah), and that Trito-Isaiah and, indeed, the book as a whole were 
completed at or soon after the time of Nehemiah-Ezra and were shaped to lend 
support to their reforms (a view with which we may expect issue to be taken in 
future, as it runs so strongly counter to common opinion). Among new proposals 
(at least to me) are the suggestion that the speaker in ch. 61 is Joshua the High 
Priest of the restored temple, that there is such a close correspondence in some 
passages, such as ch. 46, with the Akitu festival that Deutero-Isaiah should be 
dated just after rather than just before Cyrus’s entry into Babylon, and that much 
of this text was written, or at least used, for liturgical purposes, such as the ded- 
ication ceremony of the second temple (see, for instance, 327). 

There can be little doubt that Sweeney”s greatest interest is in structure and the 
interpretation which follows from that. He undertakes this at the synchronic level 
and breaks passages down to many levels of compositional units, some of which 
may be as short as half a line. Given that occasionally the sections as a whole are 
long, this can become quite difficult to follow. The tabular analysis of 44,24 — 
48,22, for instance, is over 13 pages long and in some places goes down to as 
many as nine subdivisions. The prose description which follows (20 pages) works 
its way in order through all this, but it might have been preferable to present the 
work in shorter sections (as actually tends to happen later on in the book). This 
could, in fact, have been done without loss of analytical integrity. Sweeney gen- 
erally follows Westermann and Matheus in finding that the main units of the text 
in Deutero-Isaiah are demarcated by the summarizing hymns at the end of each. 
Why, then, does he not have 44,12 — 45,8 as a unit in its own right? He does 
not say. Similarly, he could have divided 49,1 — 54,17 by the hymn in 49,13 as 
well as by the clearly marked conclusion in 52,7-12. Here, the argument in the 
first case is that 49,14 begins with a waw (a conjunction which is always highly 
prized in Sweeney”s literary analyses). Given, however, that a whole book, such 
as Ruth, can begin with a waw, it is not clear that this is strong enough evidence 
to override the use of the hymn as a division marker. In the second case, he relies 
rather on the division between material relating to the servant and material relat- 
ing to Zion. This is certainly an important feature of chs. 49-55, but why should 
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it override the previously accepted method of division? In sum, I think Sweeney 
could have made his analysis easier to follow if he had followed the more prag- 
matic course of smaller sections, by all means with attention drawn where appro- 
priate to connections between them. 

By contrast with this close attention to structure, the discussions of genre and 
setting tend to be much briefer. I welcome, for instance, his attempt to clarify 
the two-fold setting of material in chs. 40-55, that is, as part of Deutero-Isaiah 
and as part of the completed book, though his comments on the latter are some- 
times disappointingly brief. Similarly, readers will not usually find under genre a 
form-critical analysis as usually understood but rather a relatively terse picking out 
of the various genres that are included within the section (this is partially explained 
in the editors” foreword, and also in his own useful comment that “while genres 
function within the larger formal structure of a given text, they do not always 
constitute the text”, 242). Those who want the kind of form-critical analysis that 
the title of the commentary series might have led them to expect to find here will 
need to look elsewhere, not least to Roy Melugin’s own important earlier publica- 
tion, The Formation of Isaiah 40-55 (BZAW 141; Berlin 1976). 

While I am on the subject of things that are not included, I should mention two 
others. First, there is no discussion whatsoever of difficulties in the Hebrew text. 
Readers familiar with the problems (some of which are formidable) will be able 
to see from the English that Sweeney uses the solution that he favours, but given 
the micro-level of his analysis there are certainly some places where he might 
have acknowledged that the text he is following is far from certain. So far as I 
can see, he does not specify which English translation (1f any) he is mainly fol- 
lowing. If 1t is entirely his own (which would be commendable), then the failure 
to draw attention to particular points of difficulty when they impinge upon his 
analysis is regrettable. 

Second, there is virtually no discussion of diachronic analyses of the text. It is 
true that there are some general remarks about such matters in relation to Trito- 
Isaiah (see, for instance, the discussion of the setting of ch. 60), but they are very 
much the exception, and they hardly feature in the commentary on chs. 40-55 at 
all. Recent years, however, have seen the publication of many monographs and 
other studies arguing that these chapters are not all of one piece; a few are men- 
tioned on p. 13 but they are not evaluated there or mentioned ever again. (These 
have been helpfully drawn together into some sort of a synthesis by R. Albertz, 
Die Exilszeit: 6. Jahrhundert v. Chr. [Biblische Enzyklopádie 7; Stuttgart 2001] 
283-323, not mentioned here at all; an English translation is also available). Of 
course, this has long been argued with regard, for instance, to the anti-idol satirical 
passages (this merits just a few words in relation to ch. 44, but nowhere else), but 
even these older positions are ignored. It was one of the great strengths of the 
volume that Sweeney wrote in this series on Isaiah 1-39 that he discussed such 
redaction-critical theories quite fully under “setting”. In the present case, 1t would 
have an equally significant bearing on his conclusions, as a good deal that he 
ascribes to the late sixth-century composition would have to be put later. Now, 
he may well disagree with all such theories, but it is disappointing that they have 
not been addressed. His analysis remains resolutely synchronic for the most part. 

It would be churlish, however, to do nothing but complain about things which 
are not in a commentary that is already of substantial length. Besides examples 
of particular interpretative interest, I shall value this commentary for its detailed 
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and orderly analysis of the text as it stands according to its surface-syntactic 
divisions, which gives the soundest possible basis for further exegesis. There are 
some places where I found myself favouring an alternative division or analysis, 
but by dialogue with this careful and thorough work I am in no doubt that our 
appreciation of this extensive text will be markedly advanced. 


7 Chester Road H.G.M. WILLIAMSON 
Southwold 

Suffolk IP18 6LN 

United Kingdom 


Novum Testamentum 


Jason S. STURDEVANT, The Adaptable Jesus of the Fourth Gospel. The 
Pedagogy of the Logos (Supplements to Novum Testamentum 162). 
Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2015. xvi-253 p. 15,5 x 23 


Il testo riproduce sostanzialmente una dissertazione elaborata al Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary sotto la direzione di G.L. Parsenios. L’autore applica alla presen- 
tazione che il QV fa del personaggio principale, Gest, un topos dell’antica lette- 
ratura greco-romana, quello della condiscendenza o adattabilita (adaptability): il 
termine “adattabilità” è impiegato da Sturdevant come traduzione approssima- 
tiva di ovykaxópaoic, letteralmente “condiscendenza” (cf. p. 3 nota 4). La tesi 
di fondo é che riconoscere la presenza di questo topos nel Quarto Vangelo (QV) 
aiuta a cogliere la coerenza del comportamento del Gesù giovanneo nell'arco di 
tutto il racconto e rende ragione del modo diversificato con cui il protagonista si 
rapporta ai personaggi che incontra, evitando il ricorso a griglie interpretative fuo- 
rvianti come quelle che vorrebbero leggere le coppie di personaggi che interagi- 
scono con Gesú come coppie polarizzate, in cui un personaggio incarna un atteg- 
giamento negativo — o comunque insufficiente — e l'altro, invece, gioca il ruolo 
di personaggio positivo, offerto all'imitazione del lettore. La ricerca si inserisce 
nel solco delle analisi che indagano la derivazione del QV dall'ellenismo e dal 
giudaismo ellenistico. Essa interagisce con gli studi sulla ricezione del vangelo 
nell'antichità cristiana, con particolare riferimento a Origene e Crisostomo. 

Il primo capitolo e la prima parte del secondo studiano il contesto storico- 
culturale dentro il quale si colloca anche il QV: in primo luogo la letteratura 
ellenistica antica, sia pagana che cristiana, e poi, in particolare, la produzione 
di Filone d'Alessandria, esponente massimo del giudaismo di lingua greca. Nel 
suo approccio al QV, che comincia nella seconda parte del secondo capitolo e si 
distende nei successivi cc. 3-6, l’A. adotta una metodologia di tipo letterario; più 
specificamente, la prospettiva é quella degli studi narrativi sulla costruzione dei 
personaggi, con un debito particolare verso C. Bennema: Sturdevant si riconosce 
in larga misura nei metodi di caratterizzazione giovannei esposti da questo autore. 
Nel suo insieme l'indagine si contraddistingue per un forte interesse alla teologia 
giovannea e allo scopo che l'evangelista perseguiva redigendo il suo libro. 
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I sei capitoli che compongono l’opera si raccolgono in due blocchi: due 
capitoli di presupposti e di sfondo e quattro di analisi di coppie di personaggi 
giovannei. Precede una rapida Introduzione e segue una breve Conclusione. Nel 
c. 1, 1'A. esamina anzitutto il topos dell’adattabilitä nel mondo del QV; egli ne 
indaga presupposti e principi, con riferimento alla letteratura antica pagana e 
cristiana. La categoria di adattabilità é un luogo comune all'interno della cultura 
greca e romana; il genere specifico di adattabilità che ci si aspetta di vedere in 
rapporto a una guida morale o religiosa € l’adattabilità pedagogica / psicagogica 
(l'autore alterna continuamente questi due aggettivi e i rispettivi sostantivi: peda- 
gogia e psicagogia). Il primo capitolo è volto a fornire uno sguardo complessivo 
delle componenti principali di questa adattabilità, esaminando una vasta gamma 
di testi del mondo greco-romano. Attraverso l'impiego di una terminologia varie- 
gata, molti autori antichi s'interessano esplicitamente a questo particolare tipo di 
adattabilità, l'adattabilità psicagogica, che riguarda la guida di un individuo 
verso un particolare obiettivo, cioé la crescita nella virtú e nella comprensione: 
e questo tipo di adattabilità che meglio si confà al contenuto del QV. Tra i pre- 
supposti di questo tipo di adattabilità Sturdevant annovera ed esamina il carattere 
proprio della guida e gli scopi a cui mira la sua adattabilità. Per quanto riguarda 
le pratiche concrete, il principio della dispositio / oixovopía (che lA. traduce con 
"expedience, expediency” e che si può rendere in italiano con “convenienza, 
opportunità, utilità") è la base di qualunque comportamento adattabile: si tratta 
di discernere il percorso piü efficace e pratico che uno deve prendere per raggiun- 
gere il suo scopo. L’adattabilità psicagogica si esprime in tre modalità principali: 
adattamento, variazione e progressione. Le pratiche variano tanto quanto le circo- 
stanze in cui il maestro adattabile viene a trovarsi e in ragione dell'unicità di ogni 
singolo studente. La presentazione schematica di presupposti, principi e pratiche 
esposta nel c. 1 permette di verificare se e quando il quarto evangelista lavoró 
sul topos dell’adattabilità: orbene, la chiara presenza di questi elementi nella 
descrizione giovannea di Gesù suggerisce che, effettivamente, il suo ritratto è 
quello di un maestro adattabile. Caratterizzare il Gesü giovanneo come una 
guida adattabile riflette una lunga — per quanto trascurata — tradizione inter- 
pretativa, che puó vantare autori come Clemente d'Alessandria, Origene, Efrem 
il Siro e soprattutto Giovanni Crisostomo. Ad essi si deve aggiungere Filone 
d'Alessandria, che condivide con il quarto evangelista alcune importanti caratte- 
ristiche di pensiero. 

Il c. 2 si compone di due parti relativamente indipendenti. All'interno dell'am- 
pia cornice delineata nel capitolo iniziale, l'A. si concentra in modo particolare 
sull'opera di Filone d'Alessandria: l'affinità tra Filone e il QV è comunemente 
riconosciuta, e Sturdevant non sposa alcuna particolare teoria letteraria per spie- 
gare i contatti tra 1 due. Si tratta semplicemente di espressioni simili all'interno di 
un medesimo contesto culturale: il Logos giovanneo sembra emergere dallo stesso 
tipo di idee del Logos di Filone. Ciò che interessa Sturdevant è il modo in cui sia 
Filone che il QV dipingono il Logos con sfumature di adattabilità, ciascuno con 
una specifica accentuazione. Il Logos di Filone si mostra adattabile in un gran 
numero di ambiti: cosmico, morale, retorico, cognitivo. Nelle opere di Filone il 
Logos usa molte tecniche diverse, che mostrano profonde somiglianze con quelle 
individuate nel mondo greco-romano. Surdevant ne indica specificamente quattro: 
adattarsi ai bisogni e alle disposizioni di ciascun individuo; fare concessioni tem- 
poranee e permettere errori minori per incoraggiare il progresso; far uso di segni 
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e informazioni percettibili; insegnare in modo graduale o modificare la guida nella 
misura in cui lo studente avanza e cambia. 

Dopo la presentazione di Filone, Sturdevant passa a una prima ricognizione 
complessiva del QV — dove troviamo parziali somiglianze con la descrizione 
filoniana del Logos — secondo la categoria dell’ adattabilita. In questa parte Stur- 
devant si propone di sottolineare alcuni punti di contatto tra Filone e Giovanni 
nella rispettiva descrizione della discesa della Parola, per poi volgersi ad alcuni 
passaggi del QV che mostrano l’utilità del topos dell adattabilità per interpretare 
il QV. L’A. presenta successivamente la terminologia, i presupposti e i diversi tipi 
di adattabilità rintracciabili nel QV e si sofferma poi sui metodi pedagogici del 
Gesü giovanneo: numerose concessioni; segni e immagini corporee; l'uso di un 
metodo misto (il bastone e la carota), che alterna delicatezza e durezza nell'istru- 
zione; gradualità nell'insegnamento. Egli spesso modifica sia il contenuto che 
il metodo, adattandoli all'individualità dei suoi interlocutori. Nessuno di questi 
metodi particolari, preso isolatamente, emergerebbe come contrassegno di una 
guida adattabile. Eppure, colta assieme ai presupposti dell'evangelista e identifi- 
cando i tipi di adattabilità in cui il Gesü giovanneo si impegna nell'interazione 
con altri personaggi, la dimensione pedagogica del Gesü giovanneo diventa rico- 
noscibile. 

I cc. 3-6 esaminano quattro coppie di personaggi: Nicodemo e la donna sama- 
ritana; le sorelle di Betania, Marta e Maria; Maria Maddalena e Tommaso; Pietro 
e il Discepolo amato. Le figure accoppiate offrono il luogo migliore in cui esplo- 
rare l'adattabilità di Gesü. Il ritratto di questi personaggi intende soprattutto sot- 
tolineare la capacità di variare del Gesü giovanneo. Riconoscere l'adattabilità del 
protagonista rende chiaro che non c'é un modo corretto di rispondere a Gesü. Le 
variegate risposte a lui date esprimono semplicemente la diversità che c’è nella 
vita. La logica con cui comprendere le molte diverse risposte date a Gesù non è, 
dunque, quella di determinare quale sia migliore di un'altra. 

Molti studiosi hanno prestato attenzione alle coppie di personaggi nel QV, ma 
di solito il focus dell'attenzione cade piü sulle risposte dei personaggi a Gesü, 
che sulle risposte di Gesü ai suoi interlocutori. Nel ritratto giovanneo Gesü é uno 
psicagogo (= guida delle anime) adattabile e i personaggi giovannei sono figure 
rappresentative che aiutano l'uditorio a convertirsi al punto di vista dell'evange- 
lista. Studiando Nicodemo e la donna samaritana, Sturdevant verifica in partico- 
lare le tecniche psicagogiche di variazione e progressione del Gesü giovanneo, il 
quale mostra una grande capacità di adattarsi agli estremi. Il racconto delle sorelle 
di Betania sottolinea due importanti aspetti dell'adattabilità di Gesü: non solo 
egli risponde in modo diverso a persone diverse (cf. già Nicodemo e le samari- 
tana), ma anche i discepoli possono rispondere a Gesü in modi diversi e nondi- 
meno appropriati. Il cammino di Marta si svolge inizialmente con parole, mentre 
quello di Maria prende la strada delle manifestazioni emotive (le lacrime). Gesü 
intercetta le due donne nei due rispettivi punti di partenza: con Marta dialoga su 
temi teologici, con Maria condivide empaticamente il suo lutto. Come un'abile 
guida, egli percepisce ció di cui ciascuna ha bisogno. L'una e l'altra approde- 
ranno a una espressione fattiva di gratitudine, che non cancella le differenze: 
Marta si esprime nel servizio reso agli altri (Gv 12,2) e Maria in un gesto di umile 
devozione (12,3). In Giovanni 20 Maria Maddalena appare come la prima testi- 
mone della risurrezione e Tommaso come il primo interprete del significato della 
risurrezione. L'una e l'altro progrediscono e acquistano il proprio status eminente 
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soltanto grazie alla cura che Gesú ha per la loro comprensione, che assume forme 
proprie a ciascuno. La variazione sul punto specifico del toccare (negato a Maria 
in 20,17 e concesso a Tommaso in 20,27) sottolinea l’adattabilità della guida. A 
proposito della caratterizzazione di Pietro e del Discepolo amato in Giovanni 21 
(letto alla luce di tutto il precedente sviluppo narrativo), Sturdevant conclude 
il suo studio affermando che Gest ha avuto un ruolo estremamente attivo nel 
plasmare questi due uomini, agendo verso di essi come un abile psicagogo. Egli 
usa metodi diversi nella sua pedagogia verso questi due discepoli, trasformando 
Pietro da uomo d’azione in uomo di sottomissione e il Discepolo amato da 
osservatore passivo in testimone attivo. 

“Chi è il Gesù giovanneo?” si domanda Sturdevant nell’Introduzione. La 
risposta a cui giunge al termine della sua indagine è che, esaminando le intera- 
zioni di Gesù con le coppie di personaggi, un'immagine pervasiva si staglia in 
primo piano: un Logos divino che si adatta all’umanità sia in senso universale 
che in senso particolare, in vista della salvezza. Rispetto alla temperie esegetica 
contemporanea, che privilegia i legami del QV con il giudaismo “palestinese” 
(manoscritti del Mar Morto; forme embrionali del giudaismo rabbinico farisaico), 
lo studio di Sturdevant si presenta in controtendenza: nella valutazione dell’A. 
l’ambito all’interno del quale sorse il QV è la cultura greca e romana e il tipo di 
giudaismo a cui occorre rifarsi è anzitutto quello incarnato da Filone alessan- 
drino. Nell’insieme del QV parecchie delle azioni di Gesù — anche quelle senza 
una controparte in Filone — richiamano da vicino l’adattabilità che troviamo 
descritta nella letteratura di questo periodo. L’A., tuttavia, non presenta mai la sua 
posizione in termini polemici, e, di fatto, l'approccio adottato non avanza alcuna 
pretesa di esclusività. 

L'ampiezza di indagine a cui l'A. sottopone le coppie di personaggi nei cc. 3-6 
della sua dissertazione approda a un risultato che qualcuno potrebbe giudicare un 
po’ esiguo. La prospettiva con cui Sturdevant legge i personaggi accoppiati del 
QV ci trova, in ogni caso, assolutamente d’accordo: lo schema ermeneutico che 
li contrappone l’un l’altro, secondo un rigido schema dualistico, non corrisponde 
all’impostazione giovannea. 

L’A. si pone ad un certo punto la domanda se la categoria dell’adattabilitä faccia 
per l’esegesi qualcosa di più di aggiungere semplicemente un altro strato di carat- 
terizzazione al Gesù giovanneo (87). La risposta che egli ritiene di aver fornito è 
che il topos dell’adattabilità dà maggiore coerenza all’agire del Gesù giovanneo di 
quanto solitamente si sia disposti a riconoscere. L’esito del percorso compiuto da 
Sturdevant è forse un po” scarno, ma ci pare adeguatamente dimostrato. 


Piazzale G. Bacchelli, 4 Maurizio MARCHESELLI 
1-40136 Bologna 


Antonio PIÑERO, Guía para entender a Pablo de Tarso. Una interpretación 
del pensamiento paulino (Estructuras y procesos. Religión). Madrid, 
Editorial Trotta, 2015. 576 p. 13 x 24. 


L'Autore di questa monografia è Docente di Filologia Neotestamentaria all’ Univer- 
sità Complutense di Madrid ed è noto per varie pubblicazioni sulle origini cristi- 
ane in comparazione con il giudaismo, specialmente sugli Apocrifi dell'Antico 
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Testamento. La pubblicazione si presenta di fatto come un manuale, sicché per 
la sua complessità riassuntiva non è facile farne una presentazione dettagliata. 
Qui di seguito cerchiamo di esporre ordinatamente la materia trattata, seguen- 
done l'impostazione a grandi linee. 

Il libro si apre con una Introduzione (13-27) di carattere metodologico con la 
risposta ad alcune questioni. La prima di queste si chiede quali siano le fonti da 
utilizzare per comprendere Paolo, e la risposta, che mi trova d'accordo, sta nella 
delimitazione dell'epistolario paolino a sole sette lettere da considerarsi auten- 
tiche (1 Tessalonicesi, Galati, 1-2 Corinzi, Filippesi, Filemone, Romani), a cui si 
aggiungono gli Atti degli Apostoli, pur nella loro problematicità, mentre gli apoc- 
rifi Atti di Paolo non aggiungono nulla. Una seconda questione introduttoria è la 
discussione dell'eredità paolina attestata da Clemente Romano, Ignazio di Anti- 
ochia, e le Lettere Pastorali. Un'altra questione, trattata in breve, riguarda il tipo 
di scritti epistolari, che ci danno solo il pensiero del mittente, mentre la situazione 
originaria doveva essere molto complessa (ritengo però eccessivo ciò che VA. 
scrive a p. 25, secondo cui "nunca estaremos absolutamente seguros de alcanzar 
la plena verdad sobre tal o cual concepto"). 

Il secondo capitolo è dedicato a “Cid che è necessario sapere per comprendere 
Paolo di Tarso” (29-67). Qui l’A. tratta tre questioni certamente fondamentali e 
quindi previe o comunque concomitanti allo studio del pensiero dell'Apostolo. La 
prima riguarda il periodo della formazione anteriore all'evento di Damasco con 
queste componenti: luogo e data di nascita (a Tarso negli anni 5-10 d.C.), la lingua 
materna (il greco con aggiunta di ebraico-aramaico), l'apprendimento scolare (con 
l'uso della Bibbia greca), il suo fariseismo (con riferimento a At 22,3; Gal 1,22- 
23; Fil 3,5-6, dove si impiega il termine “fariseo” come autodesignazione in senso 
lato e non strettamente rabbinico), la persecuzione dei giudeo-cristiani (qui l'A. 
ipotizza che la chiesa perseguitata secondo At 8,3 fosse incentrata a Damasco e si 
mostra forse troppo dubbioso sui motivi che indussero Paolo alla persecuzione, 
ritenendo non sufficiente, a mio parere ingiustificatamente, il riferimento alle 
"tradizioni patrie" di Gal 1,14), e la cittadinanza romana (giudicata incerta, anche 
se la vita di Paolo é quella di un cittadino a respiro universale). 

La seconda questione é ridotta allo schema di una pagina (44) sulla cronologia 
della vita di Paolo, che parte dall'evento di Damasco nell'anno 33 fino alla 
morte in Roma nell'anno 64. A proposito di quest'ultima datazione mi permetto 
di rimandare al mio studio “The Death of Paul in the Year 58. A Hypothesis and 
Its Consequences for His Biography", The Last Years of Paul. Essays from the 
Tarragona Conference, June 2013 (eds. A. Puig i Tàrrech — J.M.G. Barclay — 
J. Frey) (WUNT 352; Tübingen 2015) 533-551. 

La terza questione riguarda i mondi culturali di Paolo che possono spiegare la 
sua teologia. L'A. ne individua quattro. Il primo é il substrato semitico assiro-ba- 
bilonese che sta al fondo della concezione veterotestamentaria quanto alla cos- 
mogonia e alla adamologia. Il secondo è la visione apocalittica del cosmo con i 
temi dell'esistenza del male, della liberazione da esso, della giustizia di Dio, e 
del tempo messianico abbinato alla dottrina dei due eoni. Il terzo è intitolato “Il 
mondo della misteriosofia e la salvezza: platonismo ed etica stoica” ed è incen- 
trato sul concetto di salvezza; il tema meriterebbe piü approfonditi sviluppi (per 
esempio mi sembra eccessiva l’affermazione di p. 54 su una dipendenza di Paolo 
dal sistema platonico, mentre merita attenzione una certa vicinanza con lo stoi- 
cismo). Il quarto è intitolato “La teologia della restaurazione di Israele e la 
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incorporazione dei pagani a Israele”, con riferimenti tanto al Gesú storico quanto 
soprattutto all'Antico Testamento, per dire che la predicazione di Paolo pensava 
a una reintegrazione di Israele e dei pagani ad esso mediante la novità del super- 
amento della circoncisione e della Legge. 

Il volume passa poi a esporre le singole sette lettere giudicate proprie del 
Paolo storico, e non é facile darne conto qui in poche righe. Diciamo subito, circa 
la loro successione cronologica, che è contestabile la collocazione di Galati 
al secondo posto, tenuto conto che il tema specifico della giustificazione per 
fede l'accosta piuttosto a Romani, dato che di essa non discutono le supposte 
lettere intermedie 1-2 Corinzi. L'A. offre di ognuna di esse una sorta di com- 
mento, con introduzione e traduzione commentata, suddivisa in pericopi, inte- 
grata da una serie di interessanti excursus di vario genere. Per l'insieme € gio- 
coforza rimandare alle pagine del volume. Qui accenniamo soltanto a qualcosa 
di caratteristico. 

La 1? Lettera ai Tessalonicesi (71-137), detto in sintesi, è vista incentrata sul 
ricordo del passato con il messaggio ricevuto, che aiuta ad essere forti nel pre- 
sente e orientarsi verso il futuro ultimo. E stimolante l'excursus sul rapporto tra 
escatologia e regno di Dio (97-108), che evidenzia le supposte differenze con il 
Gesü storico e cioé quella che l'A. chiama, forse con una certa forzatura, la 
“degiudaizzazione” del tema. 

Quanto alla Lettera ai Galati (138-242), abbiamo la trattazione più lunga. 
Precisato il motivo della sua scrittura (l'intromissione di altri predicatori giudeo- 
cristiani del vangelo), il testo viene analizzato secondo la successione delle varie 
pericopi. Degni di nota sono gli excursus chiarificatori su “La legge di Mosé e 
Paolo” (159-187), la “Giustificazione per fede” (188-200) dove condivido piena- 
mente la posizione assunta sul costrutto pístis Christoú da intendersi come un 
genitivo oggettivo, e poi la “Etica di Paolo” (224-232) con i suoi fondamenti 
biblici e cristologici. 

La 1? Lettera ai Corinzi (243-350) è affrontata secondo i suoi diversi punti di 
vista: la fondazione di quella comunità, la struttura, il filo conduttore (curiosa- 
mente visto nella risposta al gruppo di "quelli di Cristo" [1,12] con la sua com- 
plessità). Interessanti sono gli excursus: su “Paolo e l'antigiudaismo cristiano" 
(279-290), che stranamente fa di Paolo un giudeo osservante della Legge; su la 
“Misteriosofia di Paolo” (304-313), che giustamente analizza gli addentellati 
con alcune precomprensioni greche dei culti misterici circa la Cena del Signore, 
il Battesimo, e la partecipazione alla sofferenze del Messia; su “Liturgia, culto 
e riti in Paolo" (322-324), che esprimono la separatezza dei cristiani dal mondo; 
e su “Paolo e le donne: sessualità e matrimonio” (326-332), dove l’A. sostiene 
la parità paolina tra i due generi, ma con una conclusione problematica che las- 
cio alla discussione dei lettori (332: “Pablo jamás se preocupó de superar esta 
situación de desigualdad social de las mujeres porque estaba convencido del 
inminente fin del mundo"). 

La 2? Lettera ai Corinzi (351-393) é definita la lettera “più complicata" (más 
enrevesada) per l'intervento del suo ultimo editore. Comunque anche qui sono 
interessanti gli excursus: “Alleanza: antica e nuova" (359-364), secondo cui il 
Messia e il suo Spirito rinnovano il dato antico; "Religiosità di Paolo: vivere nel 
Messia; corpo di Cristo; partecipazione" (366-370), con cui si evidenzia oppor- 
tunamente il pensiero di Paolo come teologia di partecipazione mistica; e infine 
“Gesú e Paolo: forse Paolo fu il vero fondatore del cristianesimo?" (372-379), 
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dove l’A. si dimostra molto equilibrato nel sostenere che semmai Paolo si pud 
considerare come uno dei fondamenti del cristianesimo, ma non come suo fon- 
datore in senso stretto. 

La Lettera ai Filippesi (394-438) viene spiegata anch’essa con qualche excur- 
sus. Importante è quello su *Monoteismo, binitarismo e natura del Messia” (402- 
423), dove l’A. espone il pensiero di Paolo su Gesù in quanto partecipe da sempre 
delle funzioni di YHWH e lo confronta con il pensiero di altri Giudei che calcola- 
vano l’esistenza di un agente umano accanto a Dio in termini di binitarismo (e non 
di diteismo) come la Sapienza, lo Spirito, il Logos/Parola, la Presenza, il Figlio 
dell’ Uomo danielico e del IV Libro di Esdra, oltre che di alcuni testi di Qumran. 
LA. poi sostiene che la lettera attuale è un amalgama editoriale di tre lettere sep- 
arate, di cui la prima corrisponderebbe a 4,10-20, la seconda a 1,1 — 3,1a (con in 
più 4,4-9 e 4,21-22), la terza a 3,1b — 4,3. 

La breve Lettera a Filemone (439-445), che si occupa dello schiavo Onesimo, 
non tratta della schiavitú in generale dal punto di vista sociale: ció che interessa 
a Paolo é di dire che lo schiavo é una nuova creatura in Cristo, sicché in Cristo 
tutti sono fratelli. 

Infine si tratta della Lettera ai Romani (446-526), considerata a meta tra il trat- 
tato teologico e una lettera condizionata dai problemi della comunità destinataria. 
L'A. suddivide giustamente il testo in due parti: una teorica (i primi 11 capitoli ) 
e una pratica-esortativa (dal cap. 12 in poi). Fuori del comune è l'individuazione 
della tesi principale nei capp. 9-11 (l'inclusione dei gentili in Israele e la salvezza 
di questo) e di una tesi secondaria in 1,16-17 (la giustificazione per fede). Nell'es- 
posizione commentata del testo paolino incontriamo il primo excursus su la 
"Giustizia di Dio" (461-464) molto ben definita come "acto escatológico de Dios 
en Cristo”. Non ritengo pero pertinente la traduzione di hilastérion in Rom 3,25 
come “propiciación”, che dovrebbe essere sostituito dall'idea di espiazione come 
perdono concesso da Dio per mezzo di Cristo (e in merito mi permetto di riman- 
dare al mio commento: 329-335 dell’edizione spagnola). Buona invece è l'esegesi 
dei capitoli di Rom 5-8, e un nuovo excursus su “Adozione/filiazione” (489- 
493) chiarifica il concetto paolino dell'essere figli di Dio per grazia e quindi non 
in senso naturale. Un altro buon excursus € quello sui capp. 9-11 della lettera, 
intitolato "Israele e i Gentili" (502-505), dove si interpreta il pensiero e l'attenzi- 
one di Paolo caratterizzati in primo luogo dall'attenzione dedicata non ai Gentili 
ma a Israele e alla promessa antica di una sua restaurazione finale. Passando poi 
alla sezione esortatoria della lettera, l'A. si concentra particolarmente sul discorso 
del cap. 13 e vi dedica un buon excursus intitolato *Teologia politica de Pablo" 
(510-515), dove chiarisce il concetto paolino di politica, da intendersi non propri- 
amente come una dottrina elaborata in senso anti-romano, quanto piuttosto come 
una esortazione a un pragmatismo secondo la probità civica propria della tradizione 
giudaica. Purtroppo a Romani 16 e alle molte donne ivi menzionate l’A. dedica 
appena un breve cenno. 

Il volume (prima della Bibliografia e di un Indice analitico) termina con il cap- 
itolo riassuntivo “Resultados” (527-558), che mette a fuoco tre centri d'interesse 
della ricerca fatta. Il primo consiste in una sintesi del pensiero paolino, che unisce 
insieme le pagine dell'Antico Testamento su Adamo, Abramo, e Mosè, con la 
novità del tempo del Messia a cui 1 battezzati sono intimamente uniti. Il secondo 
presenta quelle che l'A. definisce “chiavi di interpretazione delle lettere di 
Paolo", che consistono anzitutto nel considerare Paolo per se stesso e non alla 
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luce di altri testi cristiani come i Vangeli, rimanendo egli un Giudeo connotato 
dall’idea apocalittica della restaurazione di Israele reperibile in altri testi canonici o 
apocrifi, ma proiettato sul mondo greco-romano. Il terzo interesse riguarda l’esito 
della teologia di Paolo, che constata anzitutto la collocazione di Paolo tra altri gruppi 
di cristiani (calcolando comunque che, se al tempo di Costantino i cristiani erano 
circa otto milioni, il 95% erano paolini sia pur con accenti diversi). L’A. si chiede 
come sia stato possibile questo esito e risponde richiamandosi, prima, alle caratter- 
istiche proprie della teologia paolina (che per esempio eliminava le barriere religi- 
ose), e, poi, al modo d’essere delle chiese paoline (per esempio il controllo delle 
tradizioni comunitarie con l’idea di successione apostolica, che offriva ai cristiani 
una forte sicurezza sociale). 

In conclusione va riconosciuto che Antonio Piñero con il suo grande lavoro ha 
composto un manuale sicuramente utile, peraltro frutto di molte ricerche. La sua 
utilità è da intendersi sia come iniziazione allo studio dell'Apostolo, sia come 
riepilogo compendioso del possibile e anzi doveroso studio della vita e del pen- 
siero di Paolo. La restrizione dell'interesse alle sole sette lettere autentiche, una 
scelta che mi sento di condividere, permette di configurare un profilo unitario e 
coerente dell’Apostolo, che qualcuno ha definito come il Primo dopo l'Unico! La 
forte accentuazione della giudaicità di Paolo, che per qualcuno potrebbe essere 
eccessiva, in realtá coglie sostanzialmente l’identità dell’Apostolo, che appar- 
tiene non a una nuova religione, ma al giudaismo, che al suo tempo era declinato 
in modi diversi, ma che ormai é essenzialmente connotato dalla figura del Messia 
Gest e dalla fede in lui. 


Via Aurelia Antica, 284 Romano PENNA 
1-00165 Roma 


David J. ARMITAGE, Theories of Poverty in the World of the New Testament 
(Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament. 2 Reihe. 
423). Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2016. xvi-301 p. 15.5 x 23. €89.00 


La obra que nos ocupa es una tesis doctoral defendida en 2015 en la Universi- 
dad de Nottingham moderada por el profesor Roland Deines. El autor pretende 
mostrar en su estudio cómo la pobreza es considerada y tratada en el NT a la 
luz de las diversas teorías sobre la misma que estaban extendidas en el contexto 
de la época. Con una atención especial al análisis de las causas implícitas y 
explícitas de la pobreza, así como al modo de afrontarla y de responder ante ella 
(raíces y soluciones), Armitage hace un recorrido minucioso por el trasfondo 
grecorromano y judío del NT indicando los puntos en común y las diferencias 
de perspectivas que los textos neo-testamentarios presentan con respecto a su 
entorno más cercano. 

El libro consta de nueve capítulos que a su vez podemos dividir en cuatro 
partes. Una primera parte, de dos capítulos, sirve de introducción con un plante- 
amiento general del trabajo indicando el propósito del mismo, el contexto general, 
la metodología usada y el sentido de los conceptos más importantes relacionados 
con la pobreza que aparecen en el mundo del NT. Una segunda parte, de tres 
capítulos, presenta diversas perspectivas de la pobreza en el mundo grecorromano, 
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en general, y en Plutarco y los filósofos estoicos y cínicos, en particular. Una 
tercera parte, de dos capítulos, se adentra en el mundo judío tal y como lo encon- 
tramos en la Biblia Hebrea y en el judaísmo del Segundo Templo. La cuarta y 
última parte, de dos capítulos, está dedicada a la pobreza en el NT a la luz de todo 
lo visto anteriormente. Una conclusión final recoge los frutos más significativos 
del trabajo. 

Para delimitar su trabajo, en la primera parte, el autor reconoce que no pre- 
tende hacer interpretaciones del fenómeno de la pobreza en el mundo antiguo ni 
estudiar los aspectos socio-económicos que están en el trasfondo de la misma. 
Su interés, más bien, es comparar el modo cómo se construye el fenómeno de 
la pobreza en el mundo antiguo y en el NT (conceptos, raíces cosmológicas o 
teológicas, modo de situarse ante ella o afrontarla, etc.), sin preguntarse tanto por 
dependencias o influencias entre los textos ni por el contexto socio-económico 
que está detrás de los mismos. Es consciente de que está, por un lado, ante un 
fenómeno multidimensional (la pobreza tiene muchas perspectivas desde la cual 
ser tratada) y, por otro lado, frente a textos de diversa naturaleza que no pueden 
ponerse al mismo nivel (reconoce que hace una comparación asimétrica). Abun- 
dando en la delimitación de su trabajo, el autor afirma que tampoco pretende 
hacer una teología de la pobreza en el NT sino, más bien, poner en evidencia las 
ideas centrales acerca de las causas, significados y modo de afrontar la pobreza 
en el mundo del NT en relación con el amplio contexto grecorromano y el más 
próximo contexto judío. Se pregunta hasta qué punto el mundo del NT asimila, 
cambia o transforma sus modos de interpretar la pobreza frente a estos contex- 
tos. De este modo, la perspectiva de la obra se aleja, por un lado, de los estudios 
clásicos de la pobreza en el NT que han dado lugar a estudios de teología bíblica 
acerca de este tema y, por otro lado, de los estudios de la pobreza detrás del NT 
(condiciones socio-económicas de las primeras comunidades cristianas, estudio 
social del cristianismo primitivo, etc.). Los primeros son, para el autor, poco ori- 
ginales mientras que los segundos son demasiado especulativos. Sin querer sepa- 
rar totalmente los elementos del texto y del contexto, el autor se inclina por el 
estudio de la pobreza en el texto. 

Los tres capítulos siguientes se centran en el mundo grecorromano contem- 
poráneo al NT y su modo peculiar de afrontar el tema de la pobreza. En un primer 
momento, de forma general, va presentado la relación de la pobreza con los dio- 
ses (responsables de empobrecimiento de las personas y, al mismo tiempo, preo- 
cupados por los pobres), la relación con el destino o fatum (como un modo de 
exculpar a los dioses de la responsabilidad acerca del empobrecimiento y atribu- 
irlo más bien a una cuestión de mala suerte) o con la virtud o el vicio (por un 
lado, la pobreza como consecuencia de la mala gestión de los bienes, de una vida 
disoluta o llevada por la pereza y, por otro lado, la pobreza como fuente de virtud 
y libertad ante los bienes de este mundo). En un segundo momento, profundiza 
en el concepto de pobreza tal y como lo presenta Plutarco en sus obras. Es de 
notar el conocimiento profundo que posee del autor de Queronea, el manejo flu- 
ido de sus obras y la sistematización del tema que le ocupa. En un tercer momento, 
presenta las ideas acerca de la pobreza de los movimientos estoicos y cínicos a 
partir de sus autores más significativos como Séneca, Marco Manilio, Musonio 
Rufo, Epicteto o Dión Crisóstomo. A pesar de las diferencias de los dos movi- 
mientos filosóficos, ambos tienen en común la idealización de la vida “según la 
naturaleza” en la que el desapego de los bienes y la pobreza se presentan como 
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medios óptimos para ello. El autor maneja abundantemente y con soltura las fuen- 
tes grecorromanas y realiza a nuestro juicio una lúcida clasificación. En esta sec- 
ción dedicada al mundo grecorromano, se habla algo de la caridad filantrópica de 
los filósofos estoicos, pero no se dice nada del sistema de beneficencia romano 
que podría haber arrojado luz al capítulo dedicado a las respuestas a la pobreza en 
el NT y, concretamente, a la ayuda a los pobres tal y como aparece en el Evan- 
gelio. No faltan, al respecto, textos interesantes de Plutarco, Dión Crisóstomo o 
Séneca. 

A continuación, el autor desarrolla en dos capítulos la perspectiva peculiar 
judía acerca de la pobreza sea en la Biblia Hebrea como en el Judaísmo tardío del 
Segundo Templo con una especial referencia a Filón de Alejandría. Por un lado, 
el autor reconoce la diversidad de perspectivas acerca de la pobreza que encon- 
tramos en la Biblia Hebrea. Los diversos tiempos, localizaciones y circunstancias 
históricas de los textos favorecen esta impresión. Sin embargo, en su recepción 
como tradición formativa en el contexto inmediato del NT, cabe hablar de una 
cierta unidad que sirve de base para el estudio. Por otro lado, se adentra en el 
contexto judío del Segundo Templo (Sirácida, textos de Qumrán, Testamento de 
Job y Filón de Alejandría), influenciado en gran medida por el mundo helenístico. 
Si bien dedica un cierto espacio para hablar de los “anawím, quizás podría haber 
abundado más en ello como uno de los temas sobresalientes de este período. 

Los dos últimos capítulos, hacen una presentación general del tema de la 
pobreza (raíces, futuro, respuestas a la misma) tal y como aparecen en el NT. Son, 
sin duda, los capítulos más importantes del libro. En el capítulo 8 se examinan 
algunos aspectos teóricos de los discursos sobre la pobreza en el NT a la luz de 
lo visto anteriormente. Para este fin, se sirve de una serie de cuadros esquemáticos 
que resumen las tendencias más significativas a la hora de entender, explicar y 
afrontar la pobreza en el contexto inmediato del NT. El autor reconoce la diver- 
sidad y la unidad del discurso acerca de la pobreza en el NT, un discurso no 
sistemático ni exhaustivo, sino incompleto y ocasional. Se encuentran respuestas 
diversas desde diversos puntos de vista. Asimismo, subraya las tensiones impor- 
tantes que presentan los textos: por un lado, se habla de la necesidad de salir en 
ayuda y rescate de los pobres y, por otro lado, se invita a abrazar la pobreza como 
signo de bienes mayores. Tales tensiones serían explicables, según el autor, a la 
luz de la escatología neotestamentaria. En el capítulo final se dan algunas respues- 
tas prácticas en el NT, en continuidad fundamental con la tradición judía: la 
ayuda a los pobres (limosna, mutua responsabilidad de las primeras comunidades, 
imitación de Cristo) y la pobreza voluntaria a la luz de las nuevas prioridades del 
Reino. En este punto, hace una distinción muy lúcida entre la pobreza voluntaria 
de los cínicos vivida como libertad ante las preocupaciones y las responsabilida- 
des, y la pobreza voluntaria de los apóstoles y demás discípulos vivida como 
servicio en favor del Reino a la espera de la recompensa escatológica. 

Para terminar, el autor añade una conclusión general y una serie de implica- 
ciones de tipo teórico y práctico en relación con la pobreza. Según él, el tema de 
la pobreza debe integrarse en otros temas más amplios como la creación (proto- 
logía), la soteriología o la escatología. En este punto concreto, más pragmático, 
hubiéramos esperado una mayor profundización: las conclusiones e implicacio- 
nes son menos de las que inicialmente se podrían esperar. 

La bibliografía es abundante y actualizada aunque demasiado centrada en 
el ámbito anglosajón. El libro, sin duda, respira frescura y novedad en los 
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planteamientos. Ciertamente, como pretende al comienzo, consigue evitar ser un 
tratado de teología bíblica sobre la pobreza en el NT o un estudio sociológico o 
antropológico cultural de este problema en el contexto neo-testamentario. La 
soltura y competencia con la que el autor se mueve en el mundo grecorromano 
y judío o la habilidad que tiene para sistematizar y organizar el material son, a 
mi parecer, dos rasgos muy positivos de esta tesis que, con toda seguridad, ser- 
virá mucho para los estudios actuales sobre el tema. 


Amador de los Ríos, 1 Pedro CABELLO MORALES 
E-14004 Córdoba 


Varia 


Takamitsu MURAOKA, A Syntax of Septuagint Greek. Leuven — Paris — 
Bristol, CT, Peeters, 2016. Ixxiii-904 p. 20,5 x 28 


The Greek translation of the Jewish scriptures, produced for the most part between 
ca. 280 and 120 B.C.E., holds great importance for various reasons, not least the 
fact that it attests a type of Greek otherwise known almost exclusively from doc- 
umentary sources. While many literary works of the Hellenistic period have been 
preserved, they generally follow classical models and give little insight into the 
transformations affecting Greek in the period when it became a world language. 
However, the language of contracts, letters, and judicial complaints, preserved on 
papyrus or ostraca and discovered in archaeological investigations since the end 
of the eighteenth century, indicates that these transformations were momentous. In 
many details the Septuagint can be seen to be of one cloth with the non-literary 
Koine of the papyri. It is surprising, then, that the language of the Septuagint has 
been studied so little. Until recently, the most up-to-date dictionary was that of 
J.F. Schleusner, Novus thesaurus philologico-criticus, sive Lexicon in LXX et 
reliquos interpretes graecos, ac scriptores apocryphos Veteris testamenti (Leipzig 
1820-1821). The only serious effort at providing a basic grammar is still that of 
H.St.J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek According to the 
Septuagint. Volume 1: Introduction, Orthography and Accidence (Cambridge 
1909) (see also, R. Helbing, Grammatik der Septuaginta. Laut- und Wortlehre 
[Góttingen 1907]), and this treats only of the orthography and part of the morphol- 
ogy. This relative poverty stands out particularly when one compares New Testa- 
ment Greek, for which several excellent up-to-date dictionaries and extensive 
grammars are available. NT Greek and Septuagint Greek share many features, yet 
it is awkward to look to these NT resources —Bauer's dictionary, say, or Blass- 
Debrunner's Grammar — in order to understand the language of the Septuagint. 
Takamitsu Muraoka, emeritus professor of Ancient Hebrew in Leiden, has done 
more than anyone else to improve this situation. After single-handedly producing 
a full and accurate Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Leuven 2009) he has 
now authored a massive Syntax of Septuagint Greek, picking up where Thackeray 
left off and thus forever putting students of the Greek Bible in his debt. 
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After a brief, nine-page, introduction, the book falls into two main parts. Part I 
deals with morphosyntax, meaning the use and function of single linguistic items 
in context. The article, various pronouns, the cases of noun and pronoun, the adjec- 
tive, the adverb, numerals and the various forms of the verb — voice, tense, aspect, 
and mood — are discussed in much detail, with copious examples and judicious 
references to secondary literature. Part II deals with syntax proper. There are sec- 
tions on the noun with its satellites, on the government of the verb, and on “other 
syntactic issues” including various forms of elision and concord, consecutio tem- 
porum, negation, issues of clause structure, and various types of subordination. 
The book also contains an extensive bibliography (pages LV-LXXIII) and almost 
100 pages of indexes. The printing and the presentation are impeccable, and there 
are, as far as this reviewer has been able to ascertain, very few mistakes or typos. 

The Introduction is not much of a guide to the contents of the book. Rather, it 
contains some hedging as to what one may legitimately expect (limited attention 
to interference from the Semitic source text, limited discussion of Greek variants), 
some personal musings (“When I started in earnest on the present work, I was 
already seventy-four years old”), several astute remarks making it clear that the 
author knows very well what he is doing (essentially treating a very heterogeneous 
corpus, spread out over four centuries or more and containing both translated and 
non-translated writings, as a single undivided whole), and, mostly, a number of 
interesting examples that for some reason could not be included in the syntax 
proper. This shows where Muraoka’s interest lies: not with linguistic theory, nor 
with theory of any kind really, but with the texts. 

The Syntax is not based on earlier more limited efforts (such as F. C. Conybeare 
and St.G. Stock’s “Grammar of Septuagint Greek” contained in their Selection 
from the Septuagint [Boston 1905]), nor does it follow the model of other treat- 
ments of Greek syntax, whether classical or NT. Instead it is based on a consecutive 
close reading of the entire Septuagint corpus as defined in Rahlfs’ edition. The 
author starts in Genesis 1 and works his way through the corpus, noting normal and 
abnormal usages along the way, and organizing them in annotated lists. There can 
be no question in the present review of giving even an approximate presentation 
of the contents of the book. As in the case of the Greek-English Lexicon of the 
Septuagint, it will take years of intensive use of the work before scholars can 
appraise its overall quality. On the model of the Lexicon, one can only prognos- 
ticate that also the Syntax will turn out to be a rich source of information hard to 
come by in any other way. A search for the plural aíuata “bloods” leads one to 
paragraph 21.b “Plural indicating a large quantity”, where not only various instances 
of this plural are analyzed and compared with evidence from classical Greek, but 
also other plurals of the same type — water, wine, salt, etc. — are discussed. In 
Prov 27,9, oivot evokes a large quantity of wine, but in 3 Macc 6,30 it “designates 
various kinds of wine”. The treatment of expressive plurals of this type occupies 
a single page in the Syntax. There are 812 other pages like this, all packed with 
information — indeed here and there perhaps too much information (e.g. 16 pages 
on “logico-semantic relationships” expressed by the genitive case, 144-159). 

The present reviewer would not be true to his task if he failed to point out that a 
sampling of the present work brought to light a number of problematic passages. 
Qualifying óduyootóc as a superlative (197) or viewing dodAa oxkeún (“subservient 
instruments") as an instance of the substantive ö00X.og (208) are minor issues that 
do not really impair the global presentation. Under the heading, “Neuter gender of 
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adjectives — Applied to abstract notions or concepts” (100-101), a number of cases 
with a neuter adjective functioning as predicate to a “masculine subject”, mostly 
but not exclusively human, are signaled: e.g., péya AvOponog Kai tipov dvnp 
¿henuov, üvôpa de motov Épyov ebpeiv (“Humankind is something great, and 
a compassionate man something precious, but to find a faithful man is a chore”) 
(Prov 20,6). At least one of the examples listed (Prov 20,1) has a feminine substan- 
tive, showing that the phenomenon is not limited to the masculine. Otherwise this is 
a typical paragraph, sensitive and rich in material. On page 659, under the heading, 
“Miscellaneous remarks on the neuter concord”, other examples of this construction 
are listed (Prov 27,3; Isa 28,2; Hos 4,13), this time with a reference to Kiihner- 
Gerth II 1.58-60, $ 360 and some classical parallels. Neither of these two sections 
in the Syntax refers to the other one. Their content is not merely complementary. 
The “substantivized” use of the adjective is now said to be particularly plausible 
because the subjects refer to inanimate entities (stone, sand, anger, and shelter). 
Moreover, Prov 20,6 (quoted above) is qualified as “hard to swallow”. On the 
whole, of course, one prefers to have access to these data rather than not, as was the 
case previously. Nevertheless, it would have been welcome to have all the examples 
in a single paragraph (adding Ps 146,1: àya0óv waruög; Qoh 7,3; Sir 31[34],13: 
xaxov 6OO0aALOG rovnpóc; and perhaps also Prov 10,26 and Sir 20,25). This would 
show that the subject in this construction may be masculine or feminine, human 
or non-human, and that there is no reason to dismiss Prov 20,6. It would also have 
been useful to point out, following Kiihner, that this type of syntax is typical of 
proverbs and general statements, in the Septuagint as in classical Greek. 

In a note appended to the section on the well-known fact that the subject of 
an infinitive is put in the accusative, the text printed in the Góttingen edition of 
Exod 22,8(7) is rejected as ungrammatical: kai óueitor À UV un adtóc nenovn- 
pedodar åp’ Anc tis napakatadnkng tod nAnotov (593, note 4). It is true that 
adrög can hardly be construed as the subject of the main verb. But there is nothing 
wrong With the grammar: aùtég stands in apposition to the subject implicit in the 
verb Óneital: “and he shall swear that surely he himself has not acted wickedly 
against the entire deposit of the neighbor" (cf. NETS). The rule in ancient Greek is 
that such a “sich nach dem Subj. richtende Nebenbestimmung” is put in the nomi- 
native (Blass-Debrunner $ 405.1, note 3). A New Testament example is John 7,4: 
odésic yap ti èv Kportò morsi kai Entel adrög v rappnoig sivari (“for no one 
does anything in secret, and himself seeks to be known openly”, see also Rom 9,3). 
The syntax of Exod 22,11(10), which Muraoka quotes as supporting his analysis, is 
different in this regard: 6pkoc gota tod 0£00 Ava pécov ándotépov À LV un 
adrov rerovnpedodar (“there shall be an oath of God between both parties that 
surely he has not acted wickedly”) — the subject of the main clause being the oath, 
adrög could not be put in apposition to it. Incidentally, this rule accounts also for 
2 Macc 2,19, quoted on page 594, note 2, where the masculine, Ékaotoc, is due to 
ad sensum construction (cf. the examples gathered on pages 652-654). 

These remarks are offered here in a constructive spirit and as a token of appre- 
ciation and gratitude. There is much to learn from Muraoka’s Syntax, and I look 
forward to having this work on my desk and consulting it constantly in my work on 
the Septuagint. 


Faculty of Oriental Studies Jan JOOSTEN 
University of Oxford 
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